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PREFACE OF THE TRANSLATOR. 


The Lectures of A. W. Schlegel on Drama* 
tic Poetry have obtained high celebrity on the 
Continent, and been much <;iu:dcd to of late in 
several publications in this country. The boldness 
of his attacks on rules which are considered as 
sacred by the French critics, and on works of 
which the French nation in general have long 
been proud, called forth a more than ordinary 
degree of indignation against his work in France. 
T t was amusing enough to observe the hostility 
carried on against him in the Parisian Journals. 
The writers in these Journals found it much easier 
to condemn M. Schlegel than to refute him : they 
allowed that what he said was very ingenious, and 
had a great appearance of truth ; but still they said 
it was not truth. They never however, as far as I 
could observe, thought proper to grapple with him, 
to point out any thing unfounded in his premises, 
or illogical in the conclusions which he drew from 
them: they generally confined themselves to mere 
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assertions, or to minute and unimportant observa¬ 
tions by which the real question was in no manner 
affected. 

In this country the work will no doubt meet 
with a very different reception. Here we have no 
want of scholars to appretiatc the value of his views 
of the ancient drama; and it will be no disadvan¬ 
tage to him, in our eyes, that he has been unspar¬ 
ing in his attack on the literature of our enemies. 
It will hardly fail to astonish ns, however, to find 
a stranger better acquainted with the brightest 
.poetical ornament of this country than any of our¬ 
selves ; and that the admiration of the English 
nation for Shakspeare should first obtain a truly 
enlightened interpreter in a critic of Germany. 

It is not for me, however, to enlarge on the 
merits of a work which has already obtained so 
high a reputation. I shall better consult my own 
advantage in giving a short extract from the ani¬ 
mated account of M. Schlegel’s Lectures in the 
late work on Germany by Madame de Stael:— 

“ W. Schlegel has given a course of Dramatic 
literature at Vienna, which comprises every thing 
remarkable that has been composed for the theatre 
from the time of the Grecians to our own days: it 
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is mot a barren nomenclature of the works of the 
various authors ; he seizes the spirit of their differ¬ 
ent sorts of literature with all the imagination of a 
poet. We are sensible that to produce such conse¬ 
quences extraordinary studies are required: but 
learning is not perceived in this work, except by 
liis perfect knowledge of the chefs-d'oeuvre of com¬ 
position. In a few pages wc reap the fruit of- the 
labour of a whole life; every opinion formed by the 
author, every epithet given to the writers of whom 
he speaks, is beautiful and just; concise and ani¬ 
mated. He has found the art of treating the finest 
pieces of poetry as so many wonders of nature, ana 
of painting them in lively colours which do not 
injure the justness of the outline; for we cannot 
repeat too often, that imagination, far from being an 
enemy to truth, brings it forward more than my 
other faculty of the mind ; and all those who de¬ 
pend upon it as an excuse for indefinite terms or 
exaggerated expressions, are at least as destitute of 
poetry as of good sense. 

“ An analysis of the principles on which both 
tragedy and comedy are founded, is treated in this 
course with much depth of philosophy: this kind of 
merit is often found among the German writers; 
but Schlegel has no equal in the art of inspiring 
his own admiration; in general, he shows himself 
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attached to a simple taste, sometimes bordering on 
rusticity: but he deviates from his usual opinions 
in favour of the inhabitants of the south. Their 
play on words is not the object of his censure ; he 
detests the affectation which owes its existence to 
the spirit of society : but that which is excited by 
the luxury of imagination pleases him, in poetry, as 
the profusion of colours and perfumes would do in 
nature. Schlegel, after having acquired a great 
reputation by his translation of Shakspearc, became 
also enamoured of Calderon, but with a very differ- 
ppt sort of attachment from that with which Shak- 
Speare had inspired him; for while the English 
author is deep and gloomy in his knowledge of the 
human heart, the Spanish poet gives himself up 
with pleasure and delight to the beauty of life, to 
the sincerity of faith, and to all the brilliancy of 
those virtues which derive their colouring from the 
sun-shine of the soul. 

*',I was at Vienna when W. ^Schlegel gave his 
public course of Lectures. I expected only good 
sense and instruction where the object was merely 
to convey information : I was astonished to hear a 
critic as eloquent as an orator, and who, far from 
falling upon defects, which are the eternal food of 
lean and little jealousy, sought only the means of 
■visSiSza creative genius.” 
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Thus far Mad. de Stael.—In taking upon me to 
become the interpreter of a work of this description 
to my countiymen, I am aware that I have incurred 
no slight degree of responsibility. How I have 
executed my task it is not for me to speak, but for 
the reader to judge. This much however I will 
say,—that I have always endeavoured to discover 
the true meaning of the author, and that I believe I 
have seldom mistaken it. Those who are best ac¬ 
quainted with the psychological riches of the Ger¬ 
man language will be the most disposed to look on 
my labour with an eye of indulgence. 
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From the size of the present work, it will not 
be expected that it should contain either a course 
of dramatic literature bibliographically complete, or 
a history of the theatre compiled with antiquarian 
accuracy. Of books containing dry accounts and 
lists of names there are already enough. My pur¬ 
pose was to give a general view, and to develope 
those ideas which ought to guide us in our estimate 
of the value of the dramatic productions of various 
ages and nations. 

The greatest part of the following Lectures, with 
the exception of a few observations of a secondary 
nature, the suggestion of the moment, were de¬ 
livered orally as tjjey now appear in print. The 
only alteration consists in a more commodious dis¬ 
tribution, and here and there in additions, where 
the limits of the time prevented me from handling 
many matters with uniform minuteness. This may 
afford a compensation for the animation of oral de¬ 
livery which sometimes throws a veil over deficiencies 
of expression, and always excites a certain degree 
of expectation. 
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I delivered these Lectures, in the spring of 1808 , 
at Vienna, to a brilliant audience of nearly three 
hundred individuals of both sexes. The inhabitants 
of Vienna have long been in the habit of--i%«Ating 
the injurious descriptions which many writers of 
the North of Germany have given of that capital, 
by the kindest reception of all learned men and 
artists belonging to those regions, and by the most 
disinterested warmth for the renown of our litera¬ 
ture, a warmth which a just sensibility has not 
been able to cool. I found here the cordiality of 
better times united with that amiable animation of 
the South, which is often denied to German serious¬ 
ness, and the universal diffusion of a keen taste for 
intellectual entertainment. To this circumstance 
alone I must attribute it that not a few of the men 
who hold the most important places at court, in the 
state, and in the army, artists and literary men of 
merit, women of the choicest social cultivation, not 
merely paid me an occasional visit, but devoted to 
me an uninterrupted attention. 

With joy I seize this fresh opportunity of laying* 
my gratitude at the feet of the benignant monarch 
who, in the permission to deliver these Lectures com¬ 
municated to me byway of distinction immediately 
from his own hand, gave me an honourable testi¬ 
mony of his gracious confidence, which I, as a 
faHl^ner who had not the happiness to be bom 
u.w his sceptre, and merely felt myself bound as 
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a German and a citizen of the world to wish him 
every blessing and prosperity, could not possibly 
have merited. 

Many enlightened patrons and zealous promoters 
of every thing good and becoming have merited 
my gratitude for the assistance which they gave to 
my undertaking, and the encouragement which 
they afforded me during its execution. 

The whole of my auditors rendered my labour 
extremely agreeable to me by their indulgence, 
their attentive participation, and their readiness to 
distinguish, in a feeling manner, ever^l passage 
which seemed worthy of their applause. 

It was a flattering moment for me, which I shall 
never forget, when, in the last hour, after I had 
ealled up recollections of the old German renown 
sacred to every one possessed of true patriotic senti¬ 
ment, and when the minds of my auditors were 
thus more solemnly attuned, I was at last obliged 
to take my leave powerfully agitated by the reflection 
that this relation, founded on a common love for a 
nobler mental cultivation, would be so soon dis¬ 
solved, and th|t I should never again see those to¬ 
gether who were then assembled around me. A 
general emotion was perceptible, excited by so much 
that I could not say, but respecting which our hearts 
understood each other. In the mental dominion of 
thought and poetry, inaccessible to wordly power, 
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the Germans, who are separated in so many ways 
from each other, still feel their unity; and in this feel¬ 
ing, whose interpreter the writer and orator must 
be, amidst our clouded prospects we may still 
cherish the elevating presage of the great and im¬ 
mortal calling of our people, who from time im¬ 
memorial have remained unmixed in their present 
habitations. 

Geneva, 

February, 1809. 


Observation prefixed to Part of the Jtork printed 
in 1811 . 

The declaration in the Preface that these Lectures 
were, with some additions, printed as they were 
delivered, is in so far to be corrected, that the addi¬ 
tions in the second part arc much more considerable 
than in the first. The restriction, in point of time 
in the oral delivery, compelled me to leave more 
gaps in the last half than in the first. The part 
respecting Shakspeare and Che Engjish theatre, in 
particular, have been almost altogether re-written. 
I have been prevented, partly by the want of leisure 
and partly by the limits of the work, from treating of 
the Spanish theatre with that fulness which its im¬ 
portance deserves. 
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LECTURE I. 

Introduction.—Spirit of true criticism.—Difference of taste be£ 
tween the ancients and moderns.—Classical and romantic' 
poetry and art.—Division of dramatic literature: the ancients, 
their imitators, and the romantic poets.—Definition of the 
drama.—View of the theatres of all nations. 

* 

The object which we propose to ourselves in 
these Lectures is to investigate the principles of 
dramatic literature, and to consider whatever is 
connected with the fable, composition, and repre¬ 
sentation, of theatrical productions. We have 
selected the drama in preference to every other 
department of poetry. It will not be expected of 
us that we should enter scientifically into the 
first principles of theory. Poetry is in general 
closely connected with the other fine arts; in 
some degree, the eldest sister and guide of the rest. 
The necessity for the fine arts, and the pleasure 
VOL. I. B 
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derivable from them, originate in a principle of oar 
nature, which it is the business of the philosopher 
to- investigate and to classify. This object has given 
rise to many profound disquisitions, especially in 
Germany ; and the name of aesthetic * (perceptive) 
has, with no great degree of propriety, been con¬ 
ferred on this department of philosophy. Aesthe¬ 
tics, or the philosophical theory of beauty and art, 
is of the utmost importance in its connexion with 
other inquiries into the human mind; but, consi¬ 
dered by itself, it is not of sufficient practical 
instruction; and it can only become so by its 
union with the history of the arts. We give the 
appellation of criticism to the intermediate pro¬ 
vince between general theory and experience or 
history. The comparing together and judging the 
existing productions of the human mind must 
supply us with a knowledge of the means which 
are requisite for the conception and execution of 
masterly works of art. 

We will therefore endeavour to throw light on 
the history of the dramatic art by the torch of 
criticism. In the course of this attempt it will be 
necessary to adopt many a proposition, without 
proof, from general theory; but I hope that the 
manner in which this shall be done will not be 
considered as objectionable. 

Before I proceed farther, I wish to say a few 
words respecting the spirit of my criticism, a study 
to which I have devoted a great part of my lifts. 


* From A*$*r uu , tentitndi wm Aafcrtr.— 'T*an*. 
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We tee numbers of men, and even whole nations, 
much fettered by the habits of their education and 
modes of living, that they cannot shake themselves 
free from them, even in the enjoyment of the fine 
arts. Nothing to them appears natural, proper, or 
beautiful, which is foreign to their language, their 
manners, or their social relations. In this exclu¬ 
sive mode of seeing and feeling, it is no doubt pos¬ 
sible, by means of cultivation, to attain a great 
nicety of discrimination in the narrow circle within 
which they are limited and circumscribed. But 
no man can be a true critic or connoisseur who does 
not possess a universality of mind, who does not 
possess the flexibility, which, throwing aside all 
personal predilections and blind habits, enables him 
to transport himself into the peculiarities of other 
ages and nations, to feel them as it were from their 
proper central point j and, what ennobles human 
nature, to recognize and respect whatever is beau¬ 
tiful and grand under those external modifications 
which are necessary to their existence, and which 
sometimes even seem to disguise them. There is 
no monopoly of poetry for certain ages and na¬ 
tions ; and consequently that despotism in taste, by 
which it is attempted to make those rules universal 
which were at first perhaps arbitrarily established, 
is a pretension which ought never to be allowed- 
Poetry, taken in its widest acceptation, as the power 
of creating what is beautiful, and representing it to 
the eye or the ear, is a universal gift of Heaven, 
which is even shared to a certain extent by those 
whom we call barbarians and savages. Internal 
b 1 
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excellence is alone decisive, and where this exists 
we must not allow ourselves to be repelled by ex¬ 
ternal appearances. Every thing must be traced 
up to the root of our existence: if it has sprung 
from thence, it must possess an undoubted worth ; 
but if, without possessing a living germ, it is merely 
an external appendage, it can never thrive nor ac¬ 
quire a proper growth. Many productions which 
appear at first sight dazzling phenomena in the 
province of the fine arts, and which as a whole have 
been honoured with the appellation of works of a 
golden age, resemble the mimic gardens of chil¬ 
dren : impatient to witness the work of their hands 
they break off here and there branches and flowers, 
and plant them in the earth ; every thing at first 
assumes a noble appearance; the childish gardener 
struts proudly up and down among his elegant 
beds, till the rootless plants begin to droop, and 
hang down their withered leaves and flowers, and no¬ 
thing soon remains but the bare twigs, while the dark 
forest, on which no art or care was ever bestowed, 
and which towered up towards heaven long before 
human remembrance, bears every blast unshaken, 
and fills the solitary beholder with religious awe. 

Let us now think of applying the idea which we 
have been developing, of the universality of true 
criticism, to the history of poetry and the fine arts. 
We generally limit it, (although there may be 
much which deserves to be known beyond this 
circle) as we limit what we call universal history 
to whatever has had a nearer or more remote influ¬ 
ent* on the present cultivation of Europe: con- 
1 
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sequently to the works of the Greeks and Romans, 
and of those of the modern European nations, who 
first and chiefly distinguished themselves in art and 
literature. It is well known that, three centuries 
and a half ago, the study of ancient literature, by 
the diffusion of the Grecian language, (for the Latin 
was never extinct,) received a new’ life: the classical 
authors were sought after with avidity, and made 
accessible by means of the press; and the monu¬ 
ments of ancient art were carefully dug up and 
preserved. All this excited the human mind in a 
powerful manner, and formed a decided epoch in 
the history of our cultivation; the fruits have ex¬ 
tended to our times, and will extend to a period 
beyond the power of our calculation. But the 
study of the ancients was immediately carried to a 
most pernicious extent The learned, who were 
chiefly in the possession of this knowledge, and 
who were incapable of distinguishing themselves 
by their own productions, yielded an unlimited 
deference to the ancients, and with great appearance 
of reason, as they are models in their kind. They 
maintained that nothing could be hoped for the 
human mind but in the imitation of the ancients; 
and they only esteemed in the works of the mo 
derns whatever resembled, or seemed to bear a re¬ 
semblance to, those of antiquity. Every thing else 
was rejected by them as barbarous and unnatural* 
It was quite otherwise with the great poets and 
artists. However strong their enthusiasm for the 
ancients, and however determined their purpose of 
entering into competition with them, they were 
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compelled by the characteristic peculiarity of their 
minds, to proceed in a tjack of their own, and to 
impress upon their productions the stamp of their 
own genius. Such was the case with Dante among 
the Italians, the father of modern poetry; he ac¬ 
knowledged Virgil for his instructor, but produced 
a work which, of all others, differs the most from 
. the jEneid, and far excels it in our opinion, in 
strength, truth, depth, and comprehension. It was 
the same afterwards with Ariosto, who has most 
unaccountably been compared to Homer; for no¬ 
thing can be more unlike. It was the same in the 
fine arts with Michael Angelo and Raphael, who 
were without doubt well acquainted with the an¬ 
tique. When we ground our judgment of modern 
painters merely on their resemblance of the an¬ 
cients, we must necessarily be unjust towards them ; 
and hence Winkelmann has undoubtedly been guilty 
of injustice to Raphael. As the poets for the most 
part acquiesced in the doctrines of the learned, we 
may observe a curious struggle in them between 
their natural inclination and their imagined duty. 
When they sacrificed to the latter they were praised 
by the learned; but by yielding to their own in¬ 
clinations they became the favourites of the peo¬ 
ple. What preserves the heroic poems of a Tasso 
and a Camoens to this day alive, in the hearts and 
on the lips of their countrymen, is by no means 
their ipiperfect resemblance to Virgil, or even to 
Homer, but in Tasso the tender feeling of chival- 
rotgritoe and honour, and in Camoens the glowing 
inspiration of patriotic heroism. 
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Those very ages, nations, and classes, that were 
least in want of a poetry of their own, were the most 
assiduous in their imitation of the ancients. Hence 
the dull scholastic exercises which could at most 
excite a cold admiration. But, in the line arts, 
mere imitation is always fruitless; what we borrow 
from others must be again as it were born in us, 
to produce a poetical effect. Of what avail is all 
foreign imitation ? Art cannot exist without na» 
ture, and man can give nothing to his fellow men 
but himself. 

The genuine followers of the ancients, those who 
attempted to rival them, who from a similarity of 
disposition and cultivation proceeded in their track, 
and acted in their spirit, were at all times as few as 
their mechanical spiritless imitators were numerous. 
The great body of critics, seduced by external 
appearance, have been always but too indulgent 
even to these imitators. They held them up as 
correct modem classics, while those animated 
poets, who had become the favourites of their respec¬ 
tive nations, and to whose sublimity it was impossible 
to be altogether blind, were at roost but tolerated by 
them as rude and wild natural geniuses. But the 
unqualified separation of genius and taste which 
they assume is altogether untenable. Genius is 
the almost unconscious choice of the highest de¬ 
gree of excellence, and consequently it is taste in 
its greatest perfection. 

In this state, nearly, matters continued till a 
period not far back, when several inquiring minds, 
chiefly Germans, endeavoured to clear up the mis- 

3 
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conception, and to hold the ancients in proper esti¬ 
mation, without being insensible to the merits of the 
moderns of a totally different description. The 
apparent contradiction did not intimidate them.— 
The ground work of human nature is no doubt 
every where the same; but in all our investigations 
we may observe that there is no fundamental power 
throughout the whole range of nature so simple, but 
that it is capable of dividing and diverging into 
opposite directions. The whole play of living mo¬ 
tion hinges on harmony and Contrast Why then 
should not this phenomenon be repeated in the 
history of man r This idea led, perhaps, to the 
discovery of the true key to the ancient and'modern 
history of poetry and the fine arts. Those who 
adopted it gave to the peculiar spirit of modern 
art, as opposed to the antique or classical, the 
name of romantic. The appellation is certainly 
not unsuitable : the word is derived from romance, 
the name of the language of the people which was 
formed from the mixture of Latin and Teu¬ 
tonic, in the same manner as modern cultivation is 
the fruit of the union of the peculiarities of the 
northern nations with the fragments of antiquity. 
Hence the cultivation of the ancients was much 
more of a piece than ours. 

The distinction which we have just stated can 
hardly fail to appear well founded, if it can be 
shown that the same contrast in the labours of the 
ancients ibid moderns runs symmetrically, I might 
almost say systematically, throughout every branch 
of art, as far as our knowledge of antiquity extends 3 
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that- it is as evident in music and the plastic arts as 
in poetry. This proposition still remains to be de¬ 
monstrated in its full extent, though we have many 
excellent observations on different parts of the subject. 

Among the foreign authors who wrote before this 
school can be said to have been formed in Germany, 
we may mention Rousseau, who acknowledged the 
contrast in music, and demonstrated that rhythmus 
and melody constituted the prevailing principle of • 
the ancients, and harmony that of the moderns. 
In his prejudices against harmony, however, we 
altogether differ from him. On the subject of the 
plastic arts an ingenious observation was made by 
Hemstcrhuys, that the ancient painters were pro¬ 
bably too much sculptors, and that the modern 
sculptors are too much painters. This is the exact 
point of difference; for I shall distinctly show, in 
the sequel, that the spirit of ancient art and poetiy 
is plastic, and that of the moderns picturesque. 

By an example taken from another art, that of 
architecture, I shall endeavour to illustrate what I 
mean by this contrast. In the middle ages there 
prevailed a style of architecture, which, in the last 
centuries especially, was carried to the utmost 
degree of perfection ; and which, whether justly or 
unjustly, has been called Gothic architecture. 
When, on the general revival of classical antiquity, 
the imitation of Grecian architecture became pre¬ 
valent, and but too frequently without a due regard 
to the difference of climate and manners Aid the 
destination of the structure, the zealots of this new 
taste passed a sweeping sentence of condemnation 
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on the Gothic, which they reprobated as tasteless, 
gloomy, and barbarous. This was in some degree 
pardonable in the Italians, among whom a love for 
ancient architecture, from the remains of classical 
edifices which they inherited, and the similarity of 
their climate to that of the Greeks, might in some 
sort be said to be innate. But with us, inhabitants 
of the North, the first powerful impression on en¬ 
tering a Gothic cathedral is not so easily eradicated. 
We feel, on the contrary, a strong desire to in¬ 
vestigate and to justify the source of this impression. 
A very slight attention will convince us, that the 
Gothic architecture not only displays an extraordi¬ 
nary degree of mechanical dexterity, but also an asto¬ 
nishing power of invention; and, ou a closer exa¬ 
mination, we become impressed with the strongest 
conviction of its profound character, and of it» 
constituting a full and perfect system in itself, as 
well as the Grecian. 

To the application!—The Pantheon is not more 
different from Westminster Abbey or the church of 
St. Stephen at Vienna, than the structure of a 
tragedy of Sophocles from a drama of Shakspeare. 
The comparison between these wonderful produc¬ 
tions of poetry and architecture might be carried 
still farther. But does our admiration of the one 
compel us to depreciate the other? May we not 
admit that each is great and admirable in its kind, 
although the one is, and ought to be, different from 
the other ? The experiment is worth attempting. 
We willsSHianrel with no man for his predilection 
ettta*V£lhe Grecian or the Gothic. The world is 
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wide, and affords room for a great diversity of 
objects. Narrow and exclusive prepossessions will 
never constitute a genuine critic or connoisseur, 
who ought, on the contrary, to possess the power 
of elevating himself above all partial views, and of 
subduing all personal inclinations. 

For the justification of our object, namely, the 
grand division which we lay down in the history 
of art, and according to which we conceive our- 
selves equally warranted in establishing the same 
division in dramatic literature, it might be sufficient 
merely to have stated this contrast between the 
ancient, or classical, and the romantic. But as there 
are exclusive admirers of the ancients, who never 
eease asserting that all deviation from them is 
merely the whim of recent critics, who express 
themselves on the subject in a language foil of 
mystery, but cautiously avoid conveying their sen¬ 
timents in a tangible shape, I shall endeavour to 
explain the origin and spirit of the romantic , and 
then leave the world to judge if the use of the 
word, and of the idea which it is intended to con¬ 
vey, are sufficiently justified. 

The formation * of the Greeks was a natural 
education in its utmost perfection. Of a beautiful 
and noble race, endowed with susceptible senses 
and a dear understanding, placed beneath a mild 
heaven, they lived and bloomed in the full health 

* Bildung in the original. Formation is hardly used in this 
sense in English; but I know no single English word which 
approaches nearer to it. Bihden in German is synonissous with 
the Greek cam-™. — Tsulms. 
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of existence; and, under a singular coincidence of 
favourable circumstances, performed all of which 
our circumscribed nature is capable. The whole of 
their art and their poetry is expressive of the con¬ 
sciousness of this harmony of all their faculties. 
They have invented the poetry of gladness. 

Their religion was the deification of the powers 
of nature and of the earthly life: but this wor¬ 
ship, which, among other nations, clouded the 
imagination with images of horror, and filled the 
heart with unrelenting cruelty, assumed, among the 
Greeks, a mild, a grand, and a dignified form. 
Superstition, too often the tyrant of the human 
faculties, seemed to have here contributed to their 
freest developement. It cherished the arts by which 
it was ornamented, and the idols becam^ models of 
ideal beauty. 

But however far the Greeks may have carried 
beauty, and even morality, we cannot allow any 
higher character to their formation than that of a 
refined and ennobled sensuality. Let it not be 
understood that I assert this to be true in every 
instance. The conjectures of a few philosophers, 
and the irradiations of poetical inspiration, con¬ 
stitute an exception. Man can never altogether 
turn aside his thoughts from infinity, and some 
obscure recollections will always remind him of his 
original home; but we are now speaking of the 
principal object towards which his endeavours are 
directed. 

Religion is the root of human existence. Were 
it possible for man to renounce all religion, in* 
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eluding that of which he is unconscious, and oyer 
which he has no control, he would become a mere 
surface without any internal substance. When this 
centre is disturbed the whole system of the mental 
faculties must receive another direction. 

And this is what has actually taken place in 
modern Europe through the introduction of Chris¬ 
tianity. This sublime and beneficent religion has 
regenerated the ancient world from its state of ex¬ 
haustion and debasement; it has become the guid¬ 
ing principle in the history of modern nations, and 
even at this day, when many suppose they have 
shaken off its authority, they will find themselves 
in all human affairs much more under its influence 
than they themselves are aware. 

After Christianity, the character of Europe, since 
the commencement of the middle ages, has been 
chiefly influenced by the Germanic race of northern 
conquerors, who infused new life and vigour into 
a degenerated people. The stern nature of the 
north drives man back within himself; and what is 
withdrawn from the free development of the senses, 
must, in noble dispositions, be added to their earn¬ 
estness of mind. Hence the honest cordiality with 
which Christianity was received by all the Teutonic 
tribes, in whom it penetrated more deeply, dis¬ 
played more powerful effects, and became more 
interwoven with all human "feelings, than in the 
case of any other people. 

From a union of the rough but honest heroism 
of the northern conquerors and the sentiments of 
Christianity, chivalry had its origin, of which the 
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object was, by holy and respected vows, to guard 
those who bore arms from every rude and unge¬ 
nerous abuse of strength, into which it was so easy 
to deviate. 

With the virtues of chivalry was associated a 
new and purer spirit of love, an inspired homage 
for genuine female worth, which was now revered 
as the pinnacle of humanity; and, enjoined by re¬ 
ligion itself under the image of a virgin mother, 
infused into all hearts a sentiment of unalloyed 
goodness. 

As Christianity was not, like the heathen worship, 
satisfied with certain external acts, but claimed a 
dominion over the whole inward man and the most 
hidden movements of the heart; the feeling of 
moral independence was in like manner preserved 
alive by the laws of ^honour, a worldly morality, as 
it were, which was often at variance with the re¬ 
ligious, yet in so far resembled it, that it never 
calculated consequences, but consecrated uncon¬ 
ditionally certain principles of action, as truths 
elevated beyond all the investigation of casuistical 
reasoning. 

Chivalry, love, and honour, with religion itself, 
are the objects of the natural poetry which poured 
itself out in the middle ages with incredible fulness, 
and preceded the more artificial formation of the 
romantic character. This age had also its mytho¬ 
logy, consisting of chivalrous tales and legends; 
but their wonders and their heroism were the very 
reverse of those of the ancient mythology. 

Several inquirers, who, in other respects, enter- 
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tain the same conception of the peculiarities of the 
moderns, and trace them to the same source that 
we do, have placed the essence of the northern 
poetry in melancholy; and to this, when properly 
understood, we have nothing to object. 

Among the Greeks human nature was in itself 
all-sufficient; they were conscious of no wants, ana 
aspired at no higher perfection than that which 
they could actually attain by the exercise of their 
own faculties. We, however, are taught by supe¬ 
rior wisdom that man, through a high offence, for¬ 
feited the place for which he was originally destined; 
and that the whole object of his earthly existence 
is to strive to regain that situation, which, if left 
to his own strength, he could never accomplish. 
The religion of the senses had only in view the 
possession of outward and pejjjshable blessings; 
and immortality, in so far as it was believed, ap¬ 
peared in an obscure distance like a shadow, a faint 
dream of this bright and vivid futurity. The very 
reverse of all this is the case with the Christian: 
every thing finite and mortal is lost in the contem¬ 
plation of infinity; life has become shadow and 
darkness, and the first dawning of our real exist¬ 
ence opens in the world beyond the grave. Such a 
religion must waken the foreboding, which slumbers 
in every feeling heart, to the most thorough con¬ 
sciousness, that the happiness after which we strive 
we can never here attain ; that no external object 
can ever entirely fill our souls; and that every 
mortal enjoyment is but a fleeting and momentary 
deception. When the soul, resting as it were under 
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the willows of exile,* breathes out its longing for 
its distant home, the prevailing character of its 
songs must be melancholy. Hence the poetry of 
the ancients was the poetry of enjoyment, and ours 
is that of desire : the former has its foundation in 

t e scene which is present, while the latter hovers 
twixt recollection and hope. Let me not be un¬ 
derstood to affirm that every thing flows in one 
strain of wailing and complaint, and that the voice 
of melancholy must always be loudly heard. As 
the austerity of tragedy was not incompatible with 
the joyous views of the Greeks, so the romantic 
poetry can assume every tone, even that of the 
most lively gladness ; but still it will always, in 
some shape or other, bear traces of the source from 
which it originated. The feeling of the moderns 
is, upon the whol^more intense, their fancy more 
incorporeal, and their thoughts more contemplative. 
In nature, it is true, the boundaries of objects run 
more into one another, and things are not so dis¬ 
tinctly separated as we must exhibit them for the 
sake of producing a distinct impression. 

The Grecian idea of humanity consisted in a 
perfect concord and proportion between all the 
powers,—a natural harmony. The moderns again 
have arrived at the consciousness of the internal 
discord which renders such an idea impossible; 

and hence the endeavour of their poetry is to recon- 

,■? 

* Trauerwetden der verbannung, literally, ike weeping willow 
qf banishment ; an allusion, as every reader must know, to the 
137th Psalm. Linnaeus, from this Psalm, calls the weeping wil¬ 
low Salix Babylonica.— -Tuans. ^ 
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dile these two worlds between which we find our¬ 
selves divided, and to melt them indissolubly into 
one another. The impressions of the senses are 
consecrated, as it were, from their mysterious con¬ 
nexion with higher feelings ; and the soul, on the 
other hand, embodies its forebodings, or nameless 
visions of infinity, in the phenomena of the senses. 

In the Grecian art and poetry we find an original 
and unconscious unity of form and subject; in the 
modern, so far as it has remained true to its own 
spirit, we observe a keen struggle to unite the two, 
as being naturally in opposition to each other. The 
Grecian executed what it proposed in the utmost 
perfection ; but the modern can only do justice to its 
endeavours after what is infinite by approximation 5 
and, from a certain appearance of imperfection, is in 
greater danger of not being duh^ appreciated. 

It would lead us too far, if^F the separate arts 
of architecture, music, and painting, (for the mo¬ 
derns have never had a sculpture of their own) we 
should endeavour to point out the distinctions which 
we have here announced, to show the contrast ob¬ 
servable in the character of the same arts among 
the ancients, and thoroughly to investigate and de¬ 
monstrate their kindred aim. 

Neither can we here enter into a more particular 
consideration. of the different kinds and forms of 
the romantic poetry, but must return to our object, 
which is dramatic literature. Its division, as in 
the other departments of art, into the antique and 
the romantic, will point out to us the course which 
we have to pursue. 

vol, 1. c 
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We shall begin with the ancients; then proceed 
to their imitators, genuine or supposed successors 
among the moderns; and lastly, we shall consider 
those poets of latter times, who, either disregarding 
the classical models, or purposely deviating from 
them, have proceeded in a path of their own. 

Of the ancient dramatists the Greeks can alone 
be considered as important. The Romans were in 
this branch at first mere translators of the Greeks, 
and afterwards imitators, and not always successful 
imitators. Besides, much less of them has been 
preserved. Among the modern nations an endea¬ 
vour to restore the ancient stage, and, if possible, 
to perfect it, has been displayed in a very con¬ 
spicuous manner by the Italians and the French. 
In other nations, also, more or less, especially of 
late, attempts of tfto game kind have at times been 
made in tragedy; ror in comedy, the form under 
which it appears in Plautus and Terence has cer¬ 
tainly been more prevalent. Of all the studied 
imitations of the ancient tragedy the French is 
that , which is the most splendid, which has ac¬ 
quired the greatest renown, and which, conse¬ 
quently, deserves the most attentive investigation. 
After the French come the modem Italians; viz. 
Metastasio and Alfieri. The native countries of 
jantic drama, which, strictly speaking, can 
be called tragedy nor comedy in the sense 
oFthe ancients, are England and Spain. It began 
to flourish at the same time in both, somewhat 
more than two hundred years ago, through Sbak- 
speare and Lope de Vega. • 
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The German stage is the last of all, and has been 
influenced in the greatest variety of ways by all 
those which preceded it. It will he proper there* 
fore also to enter last upon its consideration. By 
this means we shall be better enabled to decide 
with respect to the directions which it has hitherto 
taken, and to point out the prospects which are 
still open to it. 

When I promise to go through the history of the 
Greek and Roman, of the Italian and French, and 
of the English and Spanish Theatres, in the few 
hours which are dedicated to these Lectures, I wish 
it to be understood that lean only enter into such an 
account of them, as will comprehend their most 
essential peculiarities under general points 6f view. 
Although I confine myself to one branch of poetry, 
the mass of materials cotnpsejpnded within that 
branch is too extensive to be taken in by the eye at 
once, and this would be the case, were I even to 
limit myself to one of its subordinate departments. 
We might read ourselves to death with farces. In 
the ordinary histories of literature the poets of one 
language, and one description, are enumerated in 
succession, without any discrimination, like so 
many Assyrian and Egyptian Kings in the ancient 
universal history. There are persons who have an 
unconqnerable passion for the titles of books, and 
We willingly concede to them the privilege of in* 
creasing their number by books on the titles of 
books. It is much the same thing, however, as m the 
history of a war to give the name of every soldier 
who fought’jn the files of the hostile armies. We 
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speak only of the generals, and those who per¬ 
formed actions of distinction. In like'manner the 
battles of the human mind, if I may use the ex¬ 
pression, have been won by a few intellectual heroes. 
The history of the developement of art and its 
various forms may be therefore exhibited in the 
characteristic view of a number, by no means con¬ 
siderable, of elevated and creative minds. 

Before, however, entering upon such a history as 
we have now described, it will be previously ne¬ 
cessary to consider what is meant by dramatic , 
theatrical , tragic , and comic. 

What is dramatic? To many the answer will 
seem veiy easy: where various persons are intro¬ 
duced conversing together, and the poet does not 
speak in his own person. This is, however, merely 
the first external ^undation of the form ; it is 
dialogue. When the characters deliver thoughts 
and sentiments opposed to each other, but which 
operate no change, and which leave the minds of 
both in exactly the same state in which they were 
at the commencement; the conversation may in¬ 
deed be deserving of attention, but can be produc¬ 
tive of no dramatic interest. I shall make this 
clear by alluding to a more tranquil species of 
dialogue, not adapted for the stage, the philosophic. 
When, in Plato, Socrates asks the conceited sophist 
Hippias, what is the meaning of the beautiful, the 
latter is at once ready with a superficial answer, but 
is afterwards compelled by the disguised attacks of 
{Socrates to give up his former definition, and to 
grope about him for other ideas, till, ashamed at last 
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and irritated at the. superiority, of the sage who has 
convicted him of his ignorance, he is reduced to 
quit the held; this dialogue, is not merely philoso¬ 
phically instructive, but arrests the attention like a 
little drama. And therefore this animation in the 
progress of the thoughts, the anxiety with which we 
look to the result, in a word, the dramatic nature 
of the dialogues of Plato has always been very 
justly celebrated. 

From this we may conceive the great charm of 
dramatic poetry. Action is the true enjoyment of 
life, nay, life itself. Mere passive enjoyments may 
lull us into a state of obtuse satisfaction, but even 
then, when possessed of internal activity, we can¬ 
not avoid being soon wearied. The great bulk of man¬ 
kind are merely from their situation, or from their 
incapacity for uncommon exertions, confined within 
a narrow' circle of insignificant operations. Their 
days flow on in succession according to the drowsy 
laws of custom, their life is imperceptible in its 
progress, and the bursting torrent of the first pas¬ 
sions of youth soon settles into a stagnant marsh. 
From the discontent which they feel with their 
situation they are compelled to have recourse to all 
sorts of diversions, which uniformly consist in a 
species of occupation that may be renounced at 
pleasure, and though a struggle with difficulties, 
yet with difficulties that are easily surmounted. 
But of all diversions the theatre is undoubtedly the 
most entertaining. We see important actions when 
we cannot act importantly ourselves. The highest 
object of human activity is man, and in the drama 
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we see men, from motives of friendship or hostility, 
measure their powers with each other, influence 
each other as intellectual and moral beings by their 
thoughts, sentiments, and passions, and decidedly 
determine their reciprocal relations. The art of the 
poet is to separate from the fable whatever does not 
essentially belong to it, whatever, in the daily ne¬ 
cessities of real life, and the petty occupations to 
which they give rise, interrupts the progress of im¬ 
portant actions, and to concentrate within a narrow 
space a number of events calculated to fill the 
minds of the hearers with attention and expecta¬ 
tion. In this manner it affords us a renovated 
picture of life; a compendium of whatever is ani¬ 
mated and interesting in human existence. 

This is not all.—Even in a lively verbal relation, it 
is frequently customary to introduce persons in con¬ 
versation with each other, and to give a correspond¬ 
ing variety to the tone and the language. But the 
gaps, which these conversations still leave in the 
story, are filled up with a description of the ac¬ 
companying circumstances, or other particulars, by 
the person who relates in his own name. The dra¬ 
matic poet must renounce all such assistance; but 
for this he is richly recompensed in the following 
invention. He requires each of the characters in 
his action to be represented by a real person ; that 
this person in size, age, and figure, should resemble at 
much as possible the ideas which we are to form of 
bis imaginaiy being, and even assume every pe¬ 
culiarity by which that being is distinguished 5 
that every speech should be delivered in a suitable 
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tone of voice, and accompanied by corresponding 
looks and motions; and that those external cir¬ 
cumstances should be added which are necessary to 
give the hearers a dear idea of what is going for¬ 
ward. Moreover these representations of the 
creatures of his imagination must appear in the 
costume suitable to their assumed rank, age, and 
country; partly that they may bear a greater resem¬ 
blance to them, and partly because there is some¬ 
thing characteristic even in the dresses. Lastly 
he must see them surrounded by a place which in 
some degree resembles that where, according to 
his fabje, the action took place, because this also 
contributes to the resemblance; he places them 
on a scene. All this brings us to the idea of 
the theatre. It is evident that in the form of 
dramatic poetry, that is, in the representation of an 
action by dialogue without any relation, the in¬ 
gredient of a theatre is essentially necessary. We 
allow that there are dramatic works which were not 
originally destined by their authors for the stage, 
and which would not produce any great effect on it, 
that still afford great pleasure in the perusal. I am, 
however, very much inclined to doubt whether 
they would produce the same strong impression 
upon a person who had never seen a play, and 
never heard a description of one, which they do 
upon us. We are accustomed, in reading dramatic 
works, to supply the representation ourselves. 

The invention of the dramatic art, and that of a 
theatre, seem to lie very near one another. Man has 
a great disposition to mimicry; when he enters vi- 

3 
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vidly into the situation, sentiments, and passions of 
others, he even involuntarily puts on a resemblance 
to them in his gestures. Children are perpetually' 
going out of themselves; it is one of their chief 
amusemeuts to represent those grown people whom 
they have had an opportunity of observing, or what¬ 
ever comes in their way; and with the happy flex¬ 
ibility of their imagination, they can exhibit all the 
characteristics of assumed dignity in a father, a 
schoolmaster, or a king. The sole step which is 
requisite for the invention of a drama, namely, the 
separating and extracting the mimetic elements 
and fragments from social life, and representing 
them collected together into one mass, has not how¬ 
ever been taken in many nations. In the very mi¬ 
nute description of ancient Egypt in Herodotus and 
other writers, I do not recollect observing the smallest 
trace of it. The Etrurians again, who in many re¬ 
spects resembled the Egyptians, had their the¬ 
atrical representations; and, what is singular enough, 
the Etruscan name for an actor, histrio, is pre¬ 
served in living languages down to the present day. 
The Arabians and Persians, though possessed of 
a rich poetical literature, are unacquainted with 
any sort of drama. It was the same with Eu¬ 
rope in the middle ages. On the introduction 
of Christianity, the plays handed down among 
the Greeks and Romans were abolished, partly 
from their reference to heathen ideas, and partly, 
because they had degenerated into the.most im 
pudent and indecent immorality; and they were 
not .again revived till after the lapse of nearly a 
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thousand years. Even in the fourteenth century 
we do not find in Boccacio, who, however, gives us 
a most accurate picture of the whole constitution 
of social life, the smallest trace of plays. In place 
of them they had then only story-tellers, minstrels, 
and jugglers, ( conteurs, menestners , jongleurs). 
On the other hand we are by no means entitled to 
assume, that the invention of the drama has only 
once taken plage in the world, and that it has always 
been borrowed by one people from another. The 
English navigators mention that among the islan¬ 
ders of the South Seas, who in every mental qua¬ 
lification and acquirement are in such a low scale of 
civilization, they yet observed a rude drama, 
in which a common event in life was imitated for 
the sake of diversion. And to go to the other ex¬ 
treme : among the Indians, the people from whom 
perhaps all the cultivation of the human race has 
been derived, plays were known long before they 
could have experienced any foreign influence. It 
has.lately been made known to Europe, that they 
have a rich dramatic literature, which ascends back 
for more than two thousand years. The only spe¬ 
cimen of their plays (nataks) hitherto known to us 
is the delightful Sakontala, which, notwithstanding 
the colouring of a foreign climate, bears in its 
general structure such a striking resemblance to 
our romantic drama, that we might be inclined to 
suspect we owe this resemblance to the predilec¬ 
tion for Shakspeare entertained by Jones the En¬ 
glish translator, if his fidelity were not confirmed 
by other learned orientalists. In the golden times 
6 
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of India, the representation of this natak served to 
delight the splendid imperial court of Delhi; but it 
would appear that, from the misery of numberless 
oppressions, the dramatic art in that country is now 
entirely at an end. The Chinese again have their 
standing national theatre, stationary perhaps in 
every sense of the word ; and I do not doubt that, 
in the establishment of arbitrary rules, and the 
delicate observance of insignificant points of de¬ 
corum, they leave the most correct Europeans very 
far behind them. When the new European' stage 
in the fifteenth century had its origin in the allego¬ 
rical and spiritual pieces called Moralities and Mys¬ 
teries, this origin was not owing to the influence of 
the ancient dramatists, who did not come into circu¬ 
lation till some time afterwards. In those rude 
beginnings lay the germ of the romantic drama as 
a peculiar invention. 

In this wide extent of theatrical entertainments, 
we may again remark how great the distance in 
dramatic talent between nations equally distin¬ 
guished for intellect; so that theatrical talent, which 
is essentially different from a poetical gift in general, 
seems also to have this specific peculiarity. We 
are not to wonder at the contrast between the 
Greeks and Romans, for the Greeks were alto¬ 
gether a nation devoted to art, and the Romans a 
practical nipple. Among the latter the fine arts were 
introdudMrfes a luxury, calculated to produce cor¬ 
ruption and degeneracy. They carried this luxury 
so fits with respect to the theatre itself, that the 
perfectiou of the essential part of the performance 
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was soon forgot in the immensity of the decora¬ 
tions. Even among the Greeks the dramatic art 
was far from general. The theatre was invented 
in Athens, and in Athens alone it was carried to 
perfection. The Doric dramas ofiEpicharmus form 
only a slight exception. AH the great creative 
dramatists of the Greeks were born and formed in 
Attica. Throughout the whole exteiit of the Gre¬ 
cian nation, with whatever success the fine arts 
were almost every where practised, in all other 
places but Athens they could only admire the pro¬ 
ductions of the Attic stage, without being able to 
rival them. 

The difference in this respect is astonishing be¬ 
tween the Spaniards and their neighbours the Por¬ 
tuguese, related to them by descent and by lan¬ 
guage. The Spaniards possess a dramatic literature 
of inexhaustible wealth ; their dramatists in fertility 
resemble the Greeks, of whom more than a hun¬ 
dred pieces can frequently be named. Whatever 
judgment in other Tespects may be pronounced on 
their merits, the praise of invention has never yet 
been denied to them ; this has in fact been but too 
well ascertained, as Italians, French, and English 
have all availed themselves of the ingenious inven¬ 
tions of the Spaniards, and often without pointing 
out the source from which they derived them. The 
Portuguese again, who in other branches of poetry 
rival the Spaniards, hare hardly done any thing in 
this department, and have never even had a national 
theatre; they were from time to time visited by 
•trolling Spanish players; and they chose rather to 
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listen to a foreign dialect, which if not taught them 
they could not always understand, than to invent, 
or at least to translate and imitate, for themselves. 

Among the many talents for art and literature dis¬ 
played by the ItaUans, the dramatic is by no means 
pre-eminent, ana this defect they would almost 
seem to have inherited from the Romans, in the 
same manner as their great talent for mimicry and 
buffoonery ascends back to the most ancient times. 
The extemporary compositions called Tabula Atel- 
lana, the only original and national dramatic form 
of the Romans, in respect of plan, were not perhaps 
more perfect than what is called the Commcdia dell' 
Arte, or extemporary comedy with masks. In the 
ancient Saturnalia we have -probably the germ of 
the present carnival, which is entirely an Italian 
invention. The opera and ballet were also the in¬ 
vention of the Italians : a species of theatrical 
amusements, in which the dramatic interest is en¬ 
tirely subordinate to music and dancing. 

If the German genius has not developed itself 
with the same fulness and ease in the dramatic 
branch as in other departments of literature, this 
deficiency arises perhaps from the peculiar character 
of the nation. The Germans are a speculative: 
people, that is, a people who wish to become ac¬ 
quainted with the principle of whatever they are 
engaged in by reflection and meditation. On that 
very account they arc not sufficiently practical; for 
if we wish to act with dexterity, vigour, and de¬ 
termination, we must some time or other believe 
that wc have become masters of our subject, and 
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not be perpetually returning to demonstrate its- 
theory; we must even have settled ourselves into a 
certain partiality of idea. In the invention and 
conduct of a drama the practical spirit must prevail: 
the dramatic poet is not allowed to^dream that he is 
inspired, he must go the straightest way to his ob¬ 
ject ; and the Germans are but too apt to lose sight 
of their object in the course of their way to it.*-. 
Besides, in the drama the national features must he 
marked in the most prominent manner, and the 
national character of the Germans is modest and 
averse to every thing like pretension; and. the 
noble endeavour to become acquainted with, and to 
appropriate to ourselves whatever is excellent in 
others, is not seldom accompanied with the under¬ 
valuing our own worth. Hence our stage has often, 
in form and subject, been under more than a due 
degree of foreign influence. Our object is -not, 
however, the mere passive repetition of the Grecian 
or French, the Spanish, or English theatres; but 
we seek, as it appears to me, a form which con¬ 
tains whatever is truly poetical in all these theatres, 
with the exception of what is founded in local cir¬ 
cumstances; in the subject, however, the Ger¬ 
man national features ought certainly to pre¬ 
dominate. 
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Theatrical effect.—Importance of the stage. Principal species 
of the drama.—Essence of tragedy and comedy.—Serious¬ 
ness and mirth.—How far it is possible to become acquainted 
. with die ancients without knowing the original languages—- 
Winfeohaann. 

AFTER this rapid view of what may be called the 
map of dramatic literature, we return to the examina¬ 
tion of the principal idea. We have already shown 
that the supposition of a visible representation is es¬ 
sential to the dramatic form; and a dramatic work can 
therefore be considered in a double point of view, how 
far it is poetical, and how far it is theatrical.— 
The two are by no means inseparable. I do not 
mean the poetical expression: I am not now con- 
sidering-the versification and the ornaments of lan- 
guage, though without a higher merit these are the 
least; essential parts of theatrical works, but the 
poetry in the spirit and feplan of a piece; and - 
this may exist in a high degree, when it is even- 
written in prose. How does a drama become poe¬ 
tical ? Most assuredly in the very same way as 
works in other branches become so. It must in 
the first place be a connected whole, and complete 
within itself. But this is merely the negative con¬ 
dition of the form of a work of art, by which it is 
distinguished from the phenomena ef nature, which 
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flow into one another, and do not possess an inde¬ 
pendent existence. To be poetical it is necessary 
that it should be a mirror of ideas, that is, thoughts 
and feelings in their character necessary and eter¬ 
nally true, which soar above this earthly life, and 
that it should exhibit them embodied before us. 
The ideas which in this view are essential to the 
different departments of the drama will hereafter 
be the object of our investigation. We shall also, 
by way of contrast, show that without them a 
drama becomes altogether prosaic and empirical, 
that is, composed by the understanding from the 
observation of reality. 

But how does a dramatic work become theatrical, 
or fitted to appear with advantage on the stage r It 
is often difficult in a single instance to determine 
whether it may possess such a property or not.— 
This is frequently the subject of great controversy, 
especially when the self-love of authors and players 
comes into collision; the one throws the blame of 
the failure on the other, and those who advocate 
the cause of the author complain of the inadequacy 
of the representation, and > the insufficiency of -the 
means afforded to do justice to his conceptions.— 
But in general the answer to this question is by no 
means so difficult. The object proposed is to pro¬ 
duce an impression on an assembled crowd, to gain 
their attention, and to excite in them an interest 
and participation. This part of his business is 
common to the poet with the orator. How does 
the latter attain bis end ? By perspicuity* celerity, 
and force. Whatever exceeds the ordinary measure 
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of patience or comprehension must be carefully 
avoided by him. Moreover, a number of men as* 
sembled together constitute an object of distraction 
to one another, if their eyes and ears are not di¬ 
rected to a common object beyond their circle. 
Hence the dramatic poet, as .well as the orator, 
must at the very commencement produce such a 
strong impression as to draw his hearers from 
themselves, and become masters, as it were, of their 
bodily attention. There is a species of poetry 
capable of producing a soft emotion in a mind 
tuned to solitary contemplation, as the gentle 
breezes draw forth accordant sounds from an 
iEolian harp. However excellent this poetry may 
be in itself, without some other accompaniment 
its tones would be lost on the stage. The melting 
harmonica is not calculated to regulate the march 
of an army, and kindle its military Enthusiasm. 
For tins we must have piercing instruments, but 
above all a decided rhythmus, to quicken the pulsa¬ 
tion add give a more rapid motion to the senses. 
The grand requisite iii a drama is to make this 
rhythmus visible in its progress. When this has 
once been effected, the poet may the sooner halt in 
his rapid career, and indulge his own inclinations. 
There are points, when the most simple or artless 
tale, the inspired lyric, the most profound thoughts, 
and remote allusions, the smartest confiscations of 
wit, and the most dazzling flights of a sportive or 
ethereal fa|ttH|re all in their place, and when the 
willing^ even those who cannot entirely 

isen&ihem, follow the whole with a greedy 
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ear, like a music in harmony with their Feelings. The 
great art of the poet is to avail himself of the effect 
of contrasts, wherever he can, to exhibit at times, in 
as clear a manner, a quiet stillness, the musings of 
self contemplation, and even the indolent resigna¬ 
tion of exhausted nature, as at other times the 
most tumultuous emotions, the most raging storm 
of the passions. With respect to the theatrical, 
however, we must never forget thsft much must be 
suited to the capacities and inclinations of the 
audience, and consequently to the national cha¬ 
racter in general, and the particular degree of civi¬ 
lization. Dramatic poetry is in a certain sense the 
most worldly of all, for from the stillness of an. 
inspired mind, it exhibits itself in the midst of the 
noise and tumult of social life. The dramatic poet 
is, more than any other, obliged to court external 
favour for applause. But he ought to lower him¬ 
self only in appearance to his hearers; in reality, how¬ 
ever, elevate them to himself. 

In producing an impression on an assembled 
multitude, the following circumstance deserves to 
be weighed, that the whole amount of its impor¬ 
tance may be ascertained. In ordinary intercourse 
men exhibit only their exteriors to one another. 
They are withheld by suspicion or indifference from 
allowing others to look into what passes within 
them ; and to speak with any thing like emotion 
or agitation of that which is nearest our heart would 
be considered unsuitable to the tone of polished 
society. The orator 4md the dramatic poet find 
means to break down these barriers of conven- 

vol. i, D 
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tional reserve. While they transport their hearers 
to such scenes of mental agitation, that their exter* 
n&t signs break involuntarily forth, ev$ry man per¬ 
ceives in those around him the same degree of 
emotion, and those who before were strangers to 
one another, become in a moment intimately ac¬ 
quainted. The tears which the orator or the dra¬ 
matic poet compels them to shed for persecuted 
innocence^ or a dying hero, make friends and 
brothers of them all. The effect produced by 
seeing a number of others share in the same emo 
tions, on an intense feeling which usually retires 
into solitude, or only opens itself to the confidence 
of friendship, is astonishingly powerful. The be¬ 
lief in the justness of the feeling becomes unshaken 
from its diffusion; we feel ourselves strong among 
so many associates, and the minds of all flow to¬ 
gether in one great and overflowing stream. Hence 
the privilege of influencing an assembled crowd is 
exposed to a most dangerous abuse. As we may 
inspire them in the most disinterested manner, for 
the noblest and best of purposes, we may also 
ensnare them by the deceitful webs of sophistry, 
and. dazzle them by the glare of false magnanimity, 
of which the crimes may be painted as virtues and 
even as sacrifices. Under, the delightful dress of 
oratory and poetry, the poison steals imperceptibly 
into the ear and the heart. Above all things let the 
comie poet take heed, as from the nature of his 
subject he has a tendency to split on this rock, lest 
be afiarrihan opportunity for the lower and baser 
nartiH^flkaan nature to exhibit themselves with- 
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out any disguise; for if, by the appearance of a 
common participation in these ignoble propensities, 
the shame Js once overcome, which generally con¬ 
fines them within the bounds of decency, the de¬ 
praved inclinations soon break out with the most 
unbridled licentiousness. 

The powerful nature of such an engine for either 
good or bad purposes has justly, in all times, 
drawn the attention of the legislature to the drama. 
Many regulations have been devised by different 
states, to render it subservient to their views, and to 
guard against, abuses. The great difficulty is to 
combine such a degree of freedom as is necessary 
for the production of works of exeeHence, with the 
precautions demanded by the customs and institu¬ 
tions of every state. In Athens the theatre flourished 
under the protection of religion, with the most un¬ 
limited freedom, and the public .morality preserved 
it for a time from degeneracy. The comedies of 
Aristophanes, which with our views and 'habits 
appear so intolerably licentious, and in which the 
senate and the people themselves are covered with 
ridicule, were the seal of the Athenian freedom. 
Plato, again, who lived in the very same Athens, 
and witnessed or anticipated the decline of art, pro¬ 
posed the entire banishment of dramatic poets from 
his ideal republic. Few States however have con¬ 
ceived it necessary to subscribe to this severe sentence 
of condemnation ; but few also have thought proper 
to leave the theatre to itself, without any super¬ 
intendence. many Christian countries the dra¬ 
matic art has been honoured by being made sub¬ 
servient to religion, in the composition of spiritual 
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subjects; jand in Spain, more especially, competi¬ 
tion has given birth to many works v^hich neither 
devotion nor poetry will disown. In other states and 
under other circumstances, this has been thought 
offensive and unadviseable. Where a previous cen- 
sureship, and not merely an after responsibility on 
the part of the poet and player, is considered in¬ 
dispensable before a piece can appear on the stage, 
it will be found perhaps the most difficult of applica¬ 
tion to the very point of all others of the greatest 
importance: namely, the spirit and general impres¬ 
sion of a piece. From the nature of the dramatic 
art, the poet must put much into the mouths of his 
characters of which he does not himself approve, 
and he conceives that his own sentiments should be 
appreciated from the spirit and connexion of the 
whole. It may again happen that a piece is per¬ 
fectly inoffensive with respect to single speeches, 
and that they defy all censureship, while upon the 
whole it may be calculated to produce the most 
dangerous effects. We have in our own times seen 
but too many plays favourably received throughout 
Europe, overflowing with ebullitions of good heart¬ 
edness, and traits of magnanimity, and in which, 
notwithstanding, a mind of any penetration could 
not mistake the concealed aim of the writer to 
sap the foundations of moral principles, and the 
respect for whatever ought to be held in veneration 
by men ; and by that means to, make the dissolute 
effeminacy of his contemporaries the panders to his 
.success.* On the other hand, if any person were to 
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undertake the defence of the moral tendency of 
Aristophanes, who has such a bad name, and whose 
licentiousness in particular passages appears quite 
irreconcileable with our ideas, he would found it on 
the general object of his pieces, in which he at least 
displays the sentiments of a patriotic citizen. 

The purport of these observations is to show the 
importance of the object of our consideration in a 
convincing manner. The theatre, where the magic 
of many combined arts can be displayed; where 
the most elevated and profound poetry has the 
most finished action for its interpreter, action which 
is at once eloquence and a living picture; while 
architecture lends her splendid receptacle, and 
painting her perspective deceptions, and even 
music contributes its assistance to attemper the 
minds, or to heighten by its melody the agitation 
into which they are already thrown ; the theatre, in 
short, where the whole of the social cultivation and 
art of a nation, the fruits of centuries of continued 
exertions, may be represented in a few hours—has 
an extraordinary charm for every age, sex, and rank, 
and was ever the most delightful amusement of 
cultivated. nations. Here, the prince, the states¬ 
man, and the leader of an army, see the great events 
of past times, resembling those in which they them¬ 
selves may be called to act, laid open in their in¬ 
most springs and relations ; the philosopher finds a 
subject for the deepest reflections on the nature and 
constitution of man; the artist follows with a 
curious eye the groups which pass rapidly before 
him, which in his fancy he embodies into future 
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pictures; the susceptible youth opens his heart to 
every elevated feelingage becomes young in re¬ 
collection ; even childhood sits with anxious ex¬ 
pectation before the gaudy curtain, which is to be 
drawn Up with a rustling noise, and to display so 
many unknown wonders: all are recreated, all are ex¬ 
hilarated, and all feel themselves for a time elevated 
above the sorrows and tbe daily cares and troubles of 
life. As the dramatic art, with the arts which are sub¬ 
servient to it, from neglect and contempt of artists 
and the public for one another, may degenerate to 
such a degree as to convert the theatre into the most 
trivial and stupid amusement, and even a down¬ 
right waste of time, we conceive that we shall at¬ 
tempt something more than a light entertainment, 
if we enter on a consideration of the works pro¬ 
duced by the most distinguished nations in their 
most flourishing times, and institute an inquiry into 
the means of ennobling and perfecting an art of such 
high importance. 

So much for the importance of our object. We 
shall now enter into a preliminary consideration of 
the two opposite kinds into which all dramatic 
poetry may be divided, the tragic and comic, and 
examine the meaning and import of each. 

The three principal kinds of poetry are the epic, 
the lyric, and the dramatic. All the other are 
either subordinate, or derived from these, or formed 
from combinations of them. When we wish to repre¬ 
sent to ourselves these three kinds in all their purity, 
we must go back to the times in which they ap¬ 
peared among the Greeks. The theory is suscep. 
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tible of the most convenient application from the 
history of Grecian poetry; for this poetry is well 
entitled to the appellation of systematical; and it 
contains, for every independent idea derived from 
experience, the most decisive and unexceptionable 
examples. „ 

It is singular that in the epic and lyric poetry 
there is no such division into two opposite kinds, 
as in the dramatic. The comic epopee has, it is true, 
been styled a peculiar species, but it is a mere 
parody of the epos, and consists in applying its 
solemn developement, which seems only suitable 
to great objects, to trifling and insignificant events. 
In lyric poetry there are only intervals and grada¬ 
tions between the song, the ode, and the elegy, but 
no proper contrast. 

The spirit of the epic poem, as it appears in 
Homer, the father of epic poetry, is clear self-pos¬ 
session. The epos is a tragical representation of an 
action in progress. The poet relates joyful as well 
as mournful events, but he relates them with equa¬ 
nimity, and considers them as already past, and at 
a certain distance from us. 

The lyric poem is the musical expression of men¬ 
tal emotions by language. The essence of musical 
feeling consists in this, that we endeavour from 
a sense of- pleasure to dwell on, and even to per¬ 
petuate in our minds, some kind of emotion of a 
joyful or painful nature. The feeling must conse¬ 
quently be so much mitigated as not to impel us, 
from desire of pleasure or dread of pain, to tear our¬ 
selves from it, but such as to allow us, unconcerned 
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at the flight of time, to feel ourselves at home for a 
single moment of our existence. 

The dramatic poet represents external events as 
well as the epic, but he represents them as real and 
present. He also claims our participation, though 
not so exclusively as the lyric poet; but he excites 
a much more immediate feeling of joy and sorrow. 
He calls forth all the emotions which we experience 
on seeing the deeds and destinies of real men, and 
resolves these emotions into the gratification of a 
harmonious feeling, by the general effect of his 
impressions. As he approaches so closely to life, 
and even endeavours to give life to the whole of his 
poetry, the equanimity of the epic poet would in 
him be indifference; he must consider himself as 
forming an essential point in the relations of human 
life, and compel his audience to participate in the 
same feeling. 

That I may return to a more simple and in¬ 
telligible language, the tragic and comic bear the 
same relation to one another as earnestness and 
mirth. Every man is acquainted with both these 
modifications of mind from his own experience.— 
But their essence and their source is a subject that 
demands a deep philosophical investigation. Both, 
indeed, bear the stamp of our common nature; but 
earnestness belongs more to the moral, and mirth 
to the sensual side. The creatures destitute of 
reason are incapable cither of seriousness or mirth. 
Animals seem indeed at times to labour as if 
they were earnestly intent upon an aim, and as if 
they made the present moment subordinate to the 
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future; at other times they sport, that is, they 
give themselves up without object to the pleasure of 
existence: but they do not possess consciousness, 
which alone can elevate both these conditions to 
true earnestness and mirth. To man alone, of all 
the animals with which we are acquainted, is it 
permitted to look back towards the past, and forward 
into futurity; and he has purchased this noble privi¬ 
lege at a dear rate. Earnestness, in the most extensive 
signification, is the direction of our mental powers 
to some aim. But as soon as we begin to call our¬ 
selves to account for our actions, reason compels us 
to fix this aim higher and higher, till we come at 
last to the highest end of our existence : and here 
the desire for what is infinite, which dwells in our 
being, is thwarted by the limits of the finite by 
which we are fettered. All that we do, all that we 
effect, is vain and perishable; death stands every 
where in the back ground, and every good or ill 
spent moment brings us in closer contact with him ; 
and even when a man has been so singularly successful 
as to reach the utmost term of life without misfor¬ 
tune, he must still submit to leave all that is dear 
to him on earth, or to be left himself in a state of 
destitution. There is no bond of love without sepa¬ 
ration, no enjoyment without grief for its loss.— 
When we contemplate however the relations of 
our existence to the extreme limit of possibilities: 
when we reflect on its entire dependence on an 
endless chain of causes and effects: when we con¬ 
sider that we are exposed in our weak and helpless 
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state to struggle with "the immeasurable powers of 
nature, and with conflicting desires on the shores of 
an unknown world, and in danger of shipwreck at 
our very birth ; that we are subject to all manner of 
errors and deceptions, every one of which is capable 
of undoing us; that in our passions we carry our 
own enemy in our bosoms; that every moment 
demands from us the sacrifice of our dearest incli¬ 
nations in the name of the most sacred duties, and 
that we may at one blow be robbed of all that 
we have acquired by toils and difficulties; that 
with every extension of possession the danger of 
loss is proportionally increased, and we are only 
the more exposed to the snares of hostile attack: 
then every mind which is not dead to feeling must 
be overpowered by an inexpressible melancholy, 
against which there is no other protection than 
the consciousness of a destiny soaring above this 
earthly life. This is the tragic tone; and when 
the mind dwells on the consideration of the pos¬ 
sible, as an existing reality, when that tone is 
inspired by the most striking examples of violent 
revolutions in human destiny, either from dejec¬ 
tion of soul, or after powerful but ineffectual strug¬ 
gles ; then tragic poetry has its origin. We thus 
see that tragic poetry dies it# foundation in our 
nature, and to a certain extent we have answered 
the question: why we are fond of mournful repre* 
, aentations, and even find something consoling and 
elevating in them ? The accordance which we 
have described is inseparable from strong feeling; 
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and when there is an internal dissonance which 
poetry cannot remove, it should at least endeavour 
to attempt an ideal solution. 

As earnestness, in the highest degree, is the 
essence of the tragic tone, the essence of the comic 
is mirth. The disposition to mirth is a forgetful¬ 
ness of all gloomy considerations in the pleasant 
feeling of present happiness. We are then in¬ 
clined to view every thing in a sportive light, and 
to admit no impressions calculated to disturb or 
ruffle us. The imperfections of men, and the 
irregularities in their conduct to one another, 
become no longer an object of our dislike and com¬ 
passion, but serve, by their contrasts, to entertain 
the mind and delight the fancy. The comic 
poet must therefore carefully abstain from whatever 
is calculated to excite moral disgust with the con¬ 
duct of men, or sympathy with their situation, be¬ 
cause this would inevitably bring us back to ear¬ 
nestness. He must paint their irregularities as 
arising out of the predominance of the sensual part 
of their nature, and as constituting a mere ludicrous 
infirmity, which can be attended with no ruinous 
consequences. This is uniformly what takes place 
in what we call comedy, in which however there is 
still a mixture of seriousness, as I shall show in the 
sequel. The oldest comedy of the Greeks was 
however, entirely gay, and in that respect formed 
the most complete contrast with their tragedy* Not 
only the characters and situations of individuals 
were worked up into a picture of the true comic, 
but the. state, the constitution, the gods, and nature, 
3 
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were all fantastically painted in the most extrava¬ 
gantly ridiculous and laughable colours. 

When we have formed in this manner a pure idea 
of the tragic and comic, as exhibited to us in Gre¬ 
cian examples, we shall then be enabled to analyze 
the various mixtures of both, displayed by the mo¬ 
derns, and to discriminate and separate the legitimate 
ingredients from those of a different description. 

In the history of poetry and the fine arts among 
the Greeks, their developement was subjected to an 
invariable law of separating in the most rigid man¬ 
ner every thing dissimilar, and afterwards combin¬ 
ing and elevating the similar, by internal excellence, 
to one independent and harmonious whole. Hence 
the various departments, with them, are all confined 
within their natural boundaries, and the different 
styl es distinctly marked. In beginning, therefore, 
with the history of the Grecian art and poetry, we 
are not merely observing the order of time, but also 
the order of ideas. 

In the majority of my hearers, I can hardly 
suppose an immediate knowledge of the Greeks, 
derived from the study of the original language. 
Translations in prose, or even in verse, which are 
nothing more than dresses in the modern taste, can 
afford no true idea of the Grecian drama. True and 
faithful translations, which endeavour in expression 
and versification to rise to the height of the origi¬ 
nal, have as yet been attempted only in German. 
But although our language is extremely flexible, 
awj’^fei many respects resembling tbe Greek, it is 
atjiff f battle with unequal weapons; find stiffness and 
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hardness not unfrequently supply the place of the 
easy sweetness of the Greek. But we are even far 
from having yet done all that can perhaps be 
accomplished : I know of no translation of a Greek 
tragedian deserving of unqualified praise. But even 
supposing the translation as perfect as possible, and 
to deviate very little from the original, the reader 
who is not acquainted with the other works of 
the Greeks, will be perpetually disturbed by the 
foreign nature of the subject, by national peculia¬ 
rities, and numerous allusions which cannot be 
understood without learning, and prevented by par¬ 
ticular parts, from forming a clear idea of the whole. 
So long as we have to struggle with difficulties, it 
is impossible for us to have any true enjoyment of 
art. To feel the ancients as we ought, we must 
have become in some degree one of themselves, and 
breathed as it were the Grecian air. 

What is the best means of becoming imbued 
with the spirit of the Greeks, without a knowledge 
of their language ? I answer without hesitation,— 
the study of the antique; and when this is impossi¬ 
ble in the original, it is, by means of casts, to a 
certain extent within the power of every man. 
These models of the human form require no inter¬ 
pretation ; their elevated character is imperishable, 
and will always be recognized throughout every 
succession of ages, and in every clime, where a 
noble race of men related to the Greek (which the 
European undoubtedly is) shall exist, and where- 
ever the unkindness of nature has not sunk the 
human features too much below the pure standard. 
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and, by habituating them to their own deformity, 
rendered them insensible to genuine corporeal 
beauty. Respecting the inimitable perfection of 
the antique in its few remains of a first rate charac¬ 
ter, therte is but ori^e voice throughout the whole 
of civilized Europe ; and if ever their merit was 
called in question, it was in times when the plastic 
art of the moderns had sunk to the lowest degree 
of mannerism. Not only all intelligent artists, but 
aU men of any degree of feeling, bow with the most 
enthusiastic adoration to the masterly productions 
of ancient sculpture. 

The best key to enter this sanctuary of beauty, by 
deep and self-collected contemplation, is the his¬ 
tory of art of our immortal Winkelmann. In par¬ 
ticular parts, there are no doubt many deficiencies ; 
it is even full of important errors, but no man has 
so deeply penetrated into the innermost spirit of 
Grecian art. Winkelmann transformed himself 
completely into an ancient, and lived only in ap¬ 
pearance in his own century, unmoved by its in¬ 
fluence. 

Hie immediate subject of his work is the plastic 
arts, but it contains also many important views 
respecting other branches of Grecian cultivation, 
and is Very useful as a preparation feu* the under¬ 
standing their poetry, and especially their dramatic 
poetiy. As this was destined for visible represen¬ 
tation before spectators whose eye must have been 
as difficult to please on the stage as elsewhere, we 
have no better means of feeling the whole dignity 
of their idea of the tragic, and of giving it a sort of 
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theatrical animation, than to have always present to 
our fancy the forms of their gods and herpes. This 
may appear somewhat singular at present, but £ hope 
to be able in the sequel to demonstrate, in: a more 
convincing manner, that we can only become pro¬ 
perly acquainted with the, , tragedies of Sophocles, 
before the groupes of Niobe orLaocoon. 

We are yet without a work in which the forma¬ 
tion and cultivation of the Greeks in poetry, art, 
science, and social life, should be painted as one 
grand and harmonious whole, as a true work of 
nature displaying the most astonishing symmetry 
and proportion in its parts, and in which the con¬ 
nexion of their common developement should be 
traced in the same spirit which Winkelunanu has ex¬ 
hibited in the part which he has executed. An 
attempt has indeed been made in a popular work 
which is in every body’s hands, £ mean tire Travels 
of the Younger Anacharsis. This book is valuable 
for its learning, and may be very useful in diffusing 
a knowledge of antiquities; but, without censuring 
the errors of the dress in which it is exhibited, it 
betrays more good will to do justice to tire Greeks, 
than ability to enter deeply into their spirit. In 
this respect the work is in many points superficial, 
and even disfigured with modem views. It is not 
the travels of a young Scythian, but of an old Pa* 
risian. , 

The superiority of the Greeks, as I have al¬ 
ready said, is the most universally acknowledged in 
the fine arts. An enthusiasm for their literature;is 
in a great measure confined to the English and 
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Germans, among whom also the study of the Gre¬ 
cian language is the most zealously prosecuted. It 
is singular that the French critics of all others, 
they who principally acknowledge the remains of 
the theoretical writings of the ancients on literature, 
Aristotle, Horace, Quinctilian, &c. as infallible 
standards of taste, should yet distinguish themselves 
by the contemptuous and irreverent manner in which 
they speak of their poetical compositions, and espe¬ 
cially of their dramatic literature. Look for in¬ 
stance, into a book very much read,—La Harpc’s 
Cours de Litterature. It contains many nice ob¬ 
servations respecting the French Theatre; but he 
who should think of knowing the Greeks from it 
would be very ill advised : the author was as much 
deficient in a solid knowledge of their literature as 
in a sense for relishing it. Voltaire is often, also, 
most insupportable in his depreciation of the Greeks: 
he elevates or lowers them at the suggestions of his 
caprice, or as the necessity of the moment to pro¬ 
duce such or such an effect on the mind of the 
public renders it expedient. I remember too to 
have read a rapid view of the Greek tragedies, some¬ 
where in Metastasio, in which he treats their poets 
like so many school-boys. Racine is much more 
modest, and cannot be in any manner charged with 
this sort of presumption : he was of all of them, the 
best acquainted with the Greeks. It is easy to see 
into the motives of these hostile critics. The na¬ 
tional vanity, and the vanity of the author, will 
afford us an easy solution: they conceive they Have 
far surpassed the ancients, and they venture to com- 
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mit such observations to the public, knowing that 
the works of the ancient poets, accessible only to 
the learned, have come down to us a mere dead 
letter, without the animating accompaniment of 
recitation, music, ideal and truly plastic imitation, 
and scenic pomp; all which in Athens was in 
such wonderful harmony with the poetry, that if 
once it could be represented to our eye and ear, it 
would silence the whole herd of these noisy and 
interested critics. The ancient statues require no 
commentary; they speak for themselves, and every 
thing like supposed competition on the part of a 
modern artist would appear only in the light of 
ludicrous pretension. In the theatre, we lay great 
stress on the infancy of the art; and because their 
poets lived two thousand years before us, we con¬ 
clude that we must have carried it farther than they 
did. In this way poor ASschylus is generally got 
rid of. But if we arc to call it the infancy of the 
dramatic art, it was the infancy of a Hercules, who 
strangled serpents in his cradle. 

I have already expressed myself on the subject of 
that partiality for the ancients, which would limit 
their excellence to a frigid exemption from error, 
and which exhibits them as models in such a way 
as to put a stop to every thing like improvement, 
and reduce us to abandon the exercise of art as alto¬ 
gether fruitless. I am much rather disposed to 
believe that poetry, as the fervid expression of our 
whole being, must assume a new and peculiar form 
in different ages. I entertain, how'ever, an enthusias¬ 
tic adoration for the Greeks, as a people endowed by 

VOL. i. e 
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the peculiar favour of nature with the most perfect 
feeling for art, in the consciousness of which they 
gave to all the nations with which tlicy were ac¬ 
quainted, compared with themselves, the appellation 
of barbarians,—an appellation, in the use of which 
they were in some degree justified. I would not 
wish to imitate certain travellers, who, in returning 
from a country which their readers cannot easily 
visit, tell so many wondrous things as to injure their 
credibility. I shall rather endeavour to characterize 
them as they appear to me after sedulous and re¬ 
peated study, without concealing their defects, and 
to bring a living picture of the Grecian scene before 
the eyes of my hearers. 

We shall first treat of the Tragedy of the Greeks, 
then of their old Comedy, and lastly of the new 
Comedy which arose out of it. 

The same theatrical accompaniments were com¬ 
mon to all the three kinds. We must, therefore, 
give a short preliminary view of their architecture 
and ornaments, that we may have a distinct idea of 
their representation. 

The histrionic art of the ancients had also many 
peculiarities, the use of masks for example, although 
these were quite different in tragedy and comedy ; 
in the former ideal, and in the latter, at least in 
the old comedy, somewhat caricatured. 

In tragedy, we shall first consider what consti¬ 
tuted its most distinctive peculiarity among the 
ancients : the ideality of the representation, the 
prevailing idea of destiny, and the chorus; and we 
shall lastly treat of their mythology as the materials 
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of tragic poetry. We shall then proceed to charac¬ 
terize, in the tragedians still remaining, the different 
styles; that is, the necessary epochs in the history 
of the tragic art. 



LECTURE III. 


Structure of the stage among the Greeks.—Their acting.—Use 
of masks.—False comparison of ancient tragedy to the opera. 
—Tragical lyric poetry.—Essence of the Greek Tragedies.— 
Ideality of the representation.—Idea of fate.—Source of the 
pleasure derived from tragical representations.—Import of 
the chorus.—The materials of Greek tragedy derived from 
mythology.—Comparison with the plastic art. 

WHEN we hear the word theatre, we naturally 
think of what with us bears the same name ; and 
yet nothing can be more different from our theatre 
than the Grecian in every part of its construction. 
If in reading the Grecian pieces we associate our 
own stage with them, the light in which we shall 
view them must be false in every respect. 

The accurate mathematical dimensions of the 
principal part of it are to be found in Vitruvius, 
who also distinctly points out the great difference 
between the Greek and Roman theatres. But these 
and similar passages of the ancient writers have 
been most perversely interpreted by architects unac¬ 
quainted with the ancient dramatists;* and the 
philologists on the other hand, who were altogether 

* We have a remarkable instance of this, in the pretended 
ancient theatre of Palladio, at Vicenza. Herculaneum, it is true, 
had not then been discovered, and the ruins of the ancient 
theatre are not easily understood, if we have never seen one in 
an entire state. 
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ignorant of architecture, have also fallen into egre¬ 
gious errors. The ancient dramatists are still, 
therefore, altogether in want of that sort of illus¬ 
tration which relates to scenic regulation. In 
many tragedies I conceive that my ideas on this 
subject are sufficiently clear; but others again pre¬ 
sent difficulties which are not so easily solved. We 
find ourselves most at a loss in figuring to ourselves 
the representation of the pieces of Aristophanes: the 
ingenious poet must have brought his wonderful in¬ 
ventions before the eyes of his audience, in a man¬ 
ner equally bold and astonishing. Even Barthe- 
lemy’s description of the Grecian stage is not a little 
confused; and the subjoined plan extremely erro¬ 
neous ; in the place which he assigns for the repre¬ 
sentation of the pieces, in Antigone and Ajax for 
instance, he is altogether wrong. The following 
observations will therefore appear the less super¬ 
fluous.* 

The theatres of the Greeks were quite open above, 
and their dramas were always acted in open day, 
and beneath the canopy of heaven. The Romans, 
at an after period, endeavoured by a covering to 
shelter the audience from the rays of the sun ; but 

* I am partly indebted for them to the illustrations of a 
learned architect, M. Genelli, of Berlin, author of the inge¬ 
nious Letters on Vitruvius. We have compared several Greek 
tragedies with our interpretation of this description of Vitruvius, 
and endeavoured to figure to ourselves the manner in which they 
were represented ; and I afterwards found my ideas confirmed, 
on an examination of the theatre of Herculaneum, and the two 
very small theatres at Pompeii. 
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this degree of luxury was hardly ever enjoyed by the 
Greeks. Such a state of things appears very in¬ 
convenient to us ; but the Greeks had nothing of 
effeminacy about them, and we must not forget, too, 
the beauty of their climate. When they were over¬ 
taken by a storm or a shower, the play was of 
course interrupted; and they would much rather 
expose themselves to an accidental inconvenience, 
than, by shutting themselves up in a close and 
crowded house, entirely destroy the serenity of a 
religious solemnity, which their plays certainly 
were.* To have covered in the scene itself, 
and imprisoned gods and heroes in dark and 
gloomy apartments with difficulty lighted up, would 
have appeared still more ridiculous to them. An 
action which so nobly served to establish the belief 
of the relation with heaven could only be exhibited 
under an unobstructed heaven, and under the very 
eyes of the gods as it w'ere, for whom, according to 
Seneca, the sight of a brave man struggling with 
adversity is a becoming spectacle. With respect 
to the supposed inconvenience, which, according to 
the assertion of many modern critics, was felt by the 
poets from the necessity of always laying the scene 
of their pieces before houses, a circumstance that 
often forced them to violate probability, this incon¬ 
venience was very little felt by tragedy and the 

* They carefully made choice of a beautiful situation. The 
theatre at Tauroraenium, at present Taormina, in Sicily, of 
which the ruins are still visible, was, according to Miinter’s de¬ 
scription, situated in such a manner that the audience had a 
view of iEtna over the back ground of the theatre. 
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older comedy. The Greeks, like many southern 
nations of the present day, lived much more in the 
open air thau we do, and transacted many things 
in public places which usually take place with us in 
houses. For the theatre did not represent the 
street, but a place before the house belonging to it, 
where the altar stood on which sacrifices to the 
household gods were offered up. Here the women, 
who lived in so retired a manner among the Greeks, 
even those who were unmarried, might appear with¬ 
out any impropriety. Neither was it impossible for 
them to give a view of the interior of the houses ; 
and this was effected, as we shall immediately see 
by means of the encyclema. 

But the principal reason for this observance was 
that publicity, according to the republican notion of 
the Greeks, was essential to a grave and important 
transaction. This is clearly proved by the pre¬ 
sence of the chorus, whose remaining on many oc¬ 
casions when secret transactions were going on has 
been judged of according to rules of propriety inap¬ 
plicable to that country, and most undeservedly 
censured. 

The theatres of the ancients were, in comparison 
with the small scale of ours, of a colossal magni¬ 
tude, partly for the sake of containing the whole of 
the people, with the concourse of strangers who 
flocked to the festivals, and partly to correspond 
with the majesty of the dramas represented in them, 
which required to be seen at a respectful distance. 
The scats of the spectators consisted of steps which 
rose backwards round the semicircle of the orchestra, 

4 
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(called by us the pit,) so that they could all see 
with equal convenience. The effect of distance was 
remedied by an artificial heightening of the subject, 
represented to the eye and ear, produced by means 
of masks, and contrivances for increasing the loud¬ 
ness of the voice, and the size of the figures. Vi¬ 
truvius speaks also of vehicles of sound, distributed 
throughout the building; but the commentators are 
very much at variance with respect to them. We 
may without hesitation venture to assume, that the 
theatres of the ancients were constructed on excel¬ 
lent acoustical principles. 

The lowest step of the amphitheatre was still 
raised considerably above the orchestra, and the 
stage was placed opposite to it, at an equal degree 
of elevation. The sunk semicircle of the orchestra 
contained no spectators, and was destined for ano¬ 
ther purpose. It was otherwise however with the 
Romans, but we are not at present considering the 
distribution of their theatres. 

The stage consisted of a strip which stretched 
from one end of the building to the other, and of 
which the depth bore little proportion to this 
breadth. This was called the logeum, in Latin pul- 
pitum, and the usual place for the persons who 
spoke was in the middle of it. Behind this middle 
part, the scene went inwards in a quadrangular 
form, with less depth, however, than breadth. The 
space here comprehended was called the proscenium. 
The remaining part of the logeum, to the right and 
left of the scene, had, both before the brink which 
adjoined the orchestra, and behind, a wall possessing 
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no scenical decorations, but entirely simple, or at 
most architecturally ornamented, which was elevated 
to an equal height with the uppermost steps for 
the audience. 

The decoration was contrived in such a manner, 
that the principal object in front covered the back 
ground, and the prospects of distance were given at 
the two sides, the very reverse of the mode adopted 
by us. This had also its rules: on the left, appeared 
the town to whicli the palace, temple, or whatever 
occupied the middle, belonged; on the right, the 
open country, landscape, mountains, sea shore, &c. 
The lateral decorations were composed of triangles 
which turned on an axis fastened underneath; and 
in this manner the change of scene was ef¬ 
fected.* In the hindmost decoration it is probable 
that many things were exhibited in a bodily form 
which are only painted with us. When a palace or 
temple was represented, there appeared in the prosce¬ 
nium an altar, which answered a number of purposes 
in the performance of the pieces. 

The decoration was for the most part architectu¬ 
ral, but it was also not unfrequentlv a painted 
landscape, as in Prometheus, when it represented 
Caucasus; or in Philoctetus, where the desert 

* According to an observation on Virgil, by Servius, the change 
of scene was partly produced by revolving, and partly by with¬ 
drawing. The former applies to the lateral decorations, and 
the latter to the middle of the back ground. The partition in 
the middle opened, disappeared at both sides, and exhibited to 
view, a new picture. But all the parts of the scene were not 
always changed at the same time. 
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island of Lemnos, with its rocks, and his cave were 
exhibited. It is clear, from a passage of Plato, that 
the Greeks, in the deceptions of theatrical perspec¬ 
tive, carried thinss much farther than we are dis- 
posed to allow front some wretched landscapes 
discovered in Herculaneum. 

In the back wall of the scene there was a large 
main entrance, and two side entrances. It has been 
maintained, that from them it might be discovered 
whether an actor played a principal or under part, 
as in the finst.case he came in at the main entrance, 
and in the second, at the side doors. But this 
should be understood with the distinction, that it 
must have been regulated according to the nature of 
the piece. As the hindmost decoration was gene¬ 
rally a palace, in which the principal characters of 
royal descent resided, they naturally came through 
the great door, while,,, the servants resided in the 
wings. There were two other entrances ; the one at 
the end of the logcum, from whence the inhabitants of 
the town came; the other underneath in the orchestra, 
which was the side for those who had to come from 
a distance : they ascended a staircase of the logeum 
opposite to the orchestra, which could be applied to 
all sorts of purposes according to circumstances. 
The entrance, therefore, with respect to the lateral 
decorations, declared the place from whence the 
players were supposed to come: and it might 
naturally happen, that the principal characters were 
in a situation to avail themselves with propriety of 
the two last mentioned entrances. The situation of 
these entrances serves to explain many passages in 
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the ancient dramas, where the persons standing in 
the middle see some one advancing, long before he 
approaches them. Beneath the seats of the specta¬ 
tors, a stair was somewhere constructed, which was 
called the Charonic, and through which the sha¬ 
dows of the departed, without being perceived by 
the audience, ascended into the orchestra, and then, 
by the stair which we formerly mentioned, made 
their appearance on the stage. The nearest brink of 
the logeum sometimes represented the sea shore. 
The Greeks were well skilled in availing themselves 
even of what lay beyond the decoration, and making 
it subservient to scenical effect. I doubt not, there¬ 
fore, that in the Eumenides the spectators were 
twice addressed as an assembled people; first, by 
Pythia, when she calls upon the Greeks to consult 
the oracle; and a second time, when Pallas, by a 
herald, commands silence throughout the place of 
judgment. The frequent addresses to heaven were 
undoubtedly addressed to a real heaven; and when 
Electra on her first appearance exclaims : “ O holy 
light, and thou air which fillest the expanse between 
earth and heaven! ” she probably turned towards the 
rising sun. The whole of this procedure is highly 
deserving of praise ; and though modern critics have 
censured the mixture of reality and imitation, as 
destructive of theatrical illusion, this only proves 
that they, have misunderstood the essence of the 
illusion which can be produced by an artificial repre¬ 
sentation. If we are to be truly deceived by a pic¬ 
ture, that is, if we are to believe in the reality of the 
object which we see, we must not perceive its limits. 
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bat look at it through an opening; the frame at 
once declares it for a picture. In scenical decora¬ 
tions we are now unavoidably compelled to make 
use of architectural contrivances, productive of the 
same effect as the frames of pictures. It is conse¬ 
quently much better to avoid this, and to renounce 
the modern illusion, though it may have its advan¬ 
tages, for the sake of extending the view beyond 
the mere decoration. It was, generally speaking, a 
principle of the Greeks, that every thing imitated 
on the stage should, if possible, consist of actual 
representation ; and only where this could not be 
done were they satisfied with a symbolical exhibition. 

The machinery for the descent of gods through 
the air, or the withdrawing of men from the earth, 
was placed aloft behind the walls of the two sides of 
the scene, and consequently removed from the sight 
of the spectators. Even in the time of iEschylus, 
great use was made of it, as he not only brings 
Oceanus through the air on a griffin, but also in¬ 
troduces the whole choir of ocean nymphs, at least 
fifteen in number, in a winged chariot. There were 
hollow places beneath the stage, and contrivances 
for thunder and lightning, for the apparent fell or 
burning of a house, &c. 

An upper story could be added to the farthermost 
wall of the scene, when they wished to represent a 
tower with a wide prospect, or any thing similar. 
The encyclema could be thrust behind the great 
middle entrance, a machine of a semicircular form 
within, and covered above, which represented the 
objects contained in it as in a house. This was 
l 
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used for producing a great theatrical effect, as we 
may see from many pieces. The side door of the 
entrance would naturally be then open, or the cur¬ 
tain which covered it withdrawn. 

A stage curtain, which, we clearly see from a 
description of Ovid, was not dropped, but drawn 
upwards> is mentioned both by Greek and Roman 
writers, and the Latin appellation, aukeum, is even 
borrowed from the Greeks. I suspect, however, 
that the curtain on the Attic stage was not in use 
at its commencement. In the pieces of iEschylus 
and Sophocles the scene is evidently empty at the 
opening as well as the conclusion, and therefore it 
did not require any contrivance for preventing the 
view of the spectators. However, in many of the 
pieces of Euripides, perhaps also in the (Edipus 
Tyrannus, the stage is at once filled, and represents 
a standing groupe who could not have been first 
assembled under the eyes of the spectators. It 
must be recollected, that it was only the compara¬ 
tively small proscenium, and not the logeum, which 
was covered by the curtain; for, from its great 
breadth, to have attempted to screen the logeum 
would have been almost impracticable, without an¬ 
swering any good end. 

The entrances of the chorus were beneath in 
the orchestra, in which it generally remained, 
and in which also it performed its solemn dance, 
going backwards and forwards during the choral 
songs. In the front of the orchestra, opposite 
to the middle of the scene, there was an eleva¬ 
tion with steps, resembling an altar, as high as the 
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stage, which was called thymele. This was the 
station of the chorus when it did not sing, but 
merely took an interest in the action. The leader 
of the chorus then took his station on the top of the 
thymele, to see what was passing on the stage, and 
to communicate with the characters. For though 
the choral song was common to the whole, yet when 
it entered into the dialogue one person spoke for 
the rest; and hence we are to account for the 
shifting from thou to ye in addressing them. The 
thymele was situated in the very centre of the 
building; all the measurements were calculated 
from it, and the semicircle of the amphitheatre was 
described round that point. It was, therefore, an 
excellent contrivance to place the chorus, who were 
the ideal representatives of the spectators, in the 
very situation where all the radii were concentrated. 

The tragical imitation of the ancients was altoge¬ 
ther ideal, and rhythmical; and in forming a judg¬ 
ment of it we must always keep this in view. It 
was ideal, as its chief object was the highest dig¬ 
nity and sweetness; and rhythmical, as the gestures 
and inflections of voice were measured in a more 
solemn manner than in real life. As the plastic art 
of the Greeks was formed, if we may so express 
ourselves, with scientific strictness on the most gene¬ 
ral conteeption, and embodied into various general 
characters which were gradually invested with 
charms of animation, so that individuality was 
itfao last thing to which they turned their attention; 
in like manner in the mimetic art, their first idea 
was to exhibit their personages with heroical gran- 
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dour, a dignity more than human, and an ideal 
beauty: their second was character; and the last of 
all passion, which in the collision was thus forced 
to give way. The fidelity of the representation was 
less their object than its beauty: with us it is ex¬ 
actly the reverse. The use of masks, which appears 
astonishing to us, was not only justifiable on this 
principle, but absolutely essential; and far from 
considering them in the light of a last resource, the 
Greeks would with justice have considered as a last 
resource the being obliged to allow a player with 
vulgar, ignoble, or strongly marked individual fea¬ 
tures, to represent an Apollo or a Hercules. To 
them this would have appeared downright profa¬ 
nation. How limited is the power of the most 
finished actor, in changing the character of his 
features! And yet this has the most unfavourable 
influence on the expression of the passion, as all 
passion is tinged by the character. Neither are we 
obliged to have recourse to the conjecture, that they 
changed the masks in the different scenes, for the 
purpose of assuming a greater degree of joy or 
sorrow.* This would by no means have been suf¬ 
ficient, as the passions are often changed in the 
same scene; and then modern critics would still 
be obliged to suppose, that the masks exhibited 
a different appearance on one side, from what they 
did on the other, and that that side was turned towards 

* I call it conjecture, though Barthelemy, in his Anacharsis, 
considers it a settled point. He cites no authorities, and I do 
not recollect any. 
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the spectators which the circumstances of the mo¬ 
ment required.# No; the countenance remained 
from beginning to end the very same, as we may 
tee from the antique masks cut out in stone. For 
the expression of passion, the motion of the arms 
and hands, the attitudes, and the tone of the voice, 
remained to them. We complain of the want of 
the expression of the face, without reflecting, that 
at such a great distance its effect would have been 
lost. 

Wc are not now inquiring whether, without the 


* Voltaire, in his Essay on the Tragedy of the Ancients and 
Moderns, prefixed to Semirami:-, has actually gone so far. 
Amidst a multitude of supposed improprieties which he crowds 
together to confound the admirers of ancient tragedy, the fol¬ 
lowing is one : Aucunc nation (that is to say, excepting the 
Greeks) nefaitparaitre ses acteurs sur tlesespeces d’echasses, le 
visage convert d’un masque, qui exprime la dyideur d’un cote et la 
joye de Vautrc. In a conscientious inquiry into the evidence for 
an assertion so very improbable, and yet so boldly made, I can 
only find one passage in Quinctilian, lib. xi. cap. 3. and an allusion 
of Platonius still more vague. (Vide Aristoph.cd. Kiister. prole - 
gom. p. x.) Both passages refer only to the new comedy, and 
only amount to this, that in some characters the eyebrows were 
dissimilar. As to the view with which this took place, I shall 
afterwards say a word or two in considering the new Greek 
comedy. Voltaire, however, is without excuse, as the mention 
of the cothurnus leaves no doubt that he alluded to tragic 
masks. But his error had probably no such learned origin. In 
most cases, it would be a fruitless task to trace the source of his 
ignorance. The whole description of the Greek tragedy, as well 
as that of the cothurnus in particular, is worthy of the man 
whose knowledge of antiquity was such, that in his Essay on 
Tragedy, prefixed to Brutus, he boasts of having introduced the 
Roman Senate on the stage in red mantles. 
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use of masks, it may not be possible to attain a 
higher degree of separate excellence in the mimetic 
art. This we would very willingly allow. Cicero, 
it is true, speaks of the expression, the softness, 
and delicacy of the acting of Roscius, in the same 
terms that a modern critic would apply to Garrick or 
Schroder. But I will not lay any stress on the 
acting of this celebrated player, the excellence of 
which has become proverbial, because it appears 
from a passage in Cicero that he frequently played 
without a mask, and that this was preferred by his 
contemporaries. I doubt, however, whether this 
ever took place among the Greeks. But the same 
writer relates, that actors in general, for the sake of 
acquiring the most perfect purity and flexibility of 
voice, (and not merely the musical voice, otherwise 
the example would not have been applicable to the 
orator,) submitted to such a course of uninterrupted 
exercises as our modern players, even the French 
who arc the strictest in their discipline, would con¬ 
sider a most intolerable oppression. The ancients 
could show their dexterity in the mimetic art, 
considered by itself without the accompaniment of 
words, in their pantomimes, which they carried to a 
degree of perfection altogether unknown to the 
moderns. In tragedy, however, the great object in 
the art was strict subordination ; the whole was to 
appear animated by one spirit, and hence, not merely 
the poetry, but the musical accompaniment, the 
scenical decoration and representation, were all the 
creation of the poet. The player was a mere tool, 
and his excellency consisted in the accuracy with 
vql. i. f 
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which he filled up his part, and by no means in 
arbitrary bravura, or an ostentatious display of 
skill. 

As from the quality of their writing materials 
they had not the convenience of many copies, the 
parts were studied from the repeated delivery of the 
poet, and the chorus exercised in the same manner. 
This was called teaching a piece. As the poet was 
also a musician, and for the most part a player 
likewise, this must have greatly contributed to the 
perfection of the representation. 

We may safely allow that the task of the mo¬ 
dern player, who must change his person with¬ 
out concealing it, is much more difficult; but this 
difficulty alfords us no just criterion for deciding 
which of the two merits the preference as a repre¬ 
sentation of the noble and the beautiful. 

As the features of the player acquired a more 
decided expression from the mask, as his voice was 
strengthened by a contrivance for that purpose, the 
cothurnus, which consisted of several considerable 
additions to his soles, as we may see in the ancient 
statues of Melpomene, raised in like manner his 
figure considerably above the middle standard. The 
female parts were also played by men, as the Voice 
and other qualities of women would have conveyed 
an inadequate idea of the energy of tragic heroines. 

The forms of the masks,* and the whole appear- 

* We have obtained a knowledge of them from the imitations 
in stone which have come down to us. They display'both 
beauty and variety. That‘great variety musthavetaken plane 
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ance of the tragic figures, we may easily suppose, 
were sufficiently beautiful and 1 dignified. We 
should do well to have the ancient sculpture always 
present to our minds; and the most accurate con¬ 
ception perhaps, that we can possibly have, is to 
imagine them so many statues in the grand style 
endowed with life and motion. But, as in sculp- 

in the tragical department (in the comic, we can have no doubt 
about the matter) is evident from the rich store of technical 
expressions in the Greek language for every gradation of the 
age, and character of masks. See the Onomatticon of Jul. Pol¬ 
lux. In the marble masks, however, we can neither see the 
thinness of the mass from which the real masks were executed, 
the more delicate colouring, nor the exquisite mechanism of 
the joinings.- The abundance of excellent workmen possessed by 
Athens, in every thing which had a reference to the plastic arts, 
will warrant the conjecture tliat they were in this respect inimi¬ 
table. Those who have seen the masks of wax in the grand 
stile, which in some degree contain the whole head, lately con¬ 
trived at the Roman carnival, may form to themselves a pretty 
good idea of the theatrical masks of the ancients. They imitate 
life even to its movements in a most masterly manner, and. at 
such a distance as that from which the ancient players were seen, 
the deception is most perfect. They always contain the apple of 
the eye, as we see it in the ancient masks, and the person co¬ 
vered sees merely through file aperture left for the iris. The 
ancients must have gone still farther, and contrived also an iris 
for file masks, according to the anecdote of the singer Thamyris, 
wild, in a piece which was probably of Sophocles, made his ap¬ 
pearance with a blue and a Mack eye. Even accidental circum¬ 
stances were imitated; for instance, the cheeks of Tyro, down 
which the blood had rolled from the cruel conduct of his step¬ 
mother. The head from the mask must no doubt have appeared 
somewhat large for the rest of the figure; but this disproportiop, 
in tragedy at least, would not be perceived from the elevation of 
the cothurnus. 

F 2 
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tare, they were fond of dispensing as much as pos¬ 
sible with dress, for the sake of exhibiting the more 
essential beauty of the figure; on the stage they 
would endeavour from an opposite principle to 
clothe as much as they could well do, both from a 
regard to decency, and because the actual forms of 
the body would not correspond sufficiently with the 
beauty of the countenance. They would also ex¬ 
hibit their divinities, which in sculpture we always 
observe either entirely naked, or only half covered, 
in a complete dress. They had recourse to a num¬ 
ber of means for giving* a suitable strength to the 
forms of the limbs, and thus restoring proportion to 
the increased height of the player. 

The great breadth of the theatre in proportion to 
its depth must have given to the grouping of the 
figures the simple and distinct order of the bas- 
relief. We prefer on the stage, as well as 
every where else, groupes of a picturesque descrip¬ 
tion, more crowded, in part covered by themselves, 
and stretching out into distance; but the ancients 
were so little fond of foreshortening, that even in their 
painting they generally avoided it. The gestures 
accompanied the rhythmus of the declamation, and 
were intended to display the utmost beauty and 
sweetness. The poetical conception required a 
certain degree of repose in the action, and that the 
whole should be kept in masses, so as to exhibit a 
succession of plastic attitudes, and it is not impro¬ 
bable that the player, remained for some time mo¬ 
tionless in the same position. But we are not to 
suppose from this, that the Greeks were contented 
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with a cold And spiritless representation of the 
passions. How could we reconcile such a suppo¬ 
sition with the fact, that whole lines of their tra¬ 
gedies are. frequently dedicated to inarticulate ex¬ 
clamations of pain, with which we have nothing to 
correspond in any of our modern languages ? 

. It has been often conjectured that the delivery 
of their dialogue must have resembled the modern 
recitative. For this conjecture there is no other 
foundation than that the Greek, like almost all the 
southern languages, must have been pronounced 
with a greater musical inflexion of the voice than 
our languages of the north. In other respects I con¬ 
ceive that their tragic declamation must have been 
altogether unlike recitative, much more measured, 
and far removed from its learned and artificial mo¬ 
dulation. 

The ancient tragedy has also been frequently 
compared with the opera, because it was accom¬ 
panied with music and dancing.* But this be¬ 
trays the most complete ignorance of the spirit of 
classical antiquity. Their dancing and music had 
nothing in common with ours, but the name. In 
tragedy the chief object was the poetry, and every 
other thing was strictly .subordinate to it. Butin 
the opera the poetry is merely an accessory, the 
means df connecting the different parts together; 
and it is almost buried under its associates. The 

* Even Bartlfelemy falls into this error in a note to the 
70th Chapter of Anacharsis. > 
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best prescription for the composition of the text of 
aO opera is to give ft poetical sketch, which map 
be afterwards filled tip and coloured by the other 
arts. This anarchy of the arts* where music, 
dancing, and decoration endeavour to surpass each 
other by the most profuse display of dazzling 
charms, constitutes the Very essence of the opera. 
What sort of opera music would it be, where the 
words should receive a mere rhythmical accom¬ 
paniment of the simplest modulations ? The fan* 
tastic magic of the opera consists altogether in the 
luxurious competition of the different means, and in 
the perplexity of an overpowering superfluity. This 
would at once be destroyed by an approximation to 
the severity of the ancient taste in any one point, 
even in that of the costume; for the contrast would 
render the variety in all the other departments 
quite insupportable. The costume of the opera 
ought to be dazzling, and overladen with orna¬ 
ments ; and hence many things which have been 
censured as unnatural, such as exhibiting heroes 
Warbling and trilling in the excess of despondency, 
are perfectly justifiable. This fairy world is not 
peopled by teal men, but by a singular kind of 
singing creatures. Neither is it any disadvantage 
to tis that the opera is conveyed, in a language which 
is not generally understood; the text is altogether 
lost in the music, and the language the most har¬ 
monious and musical, and which contains the 
greatest nnmber of open vowels, and distinot ac¬ 
cents for recitative, is therefore the best. It would 
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be as absurd to attempt to giye to the opera the 
simplicity of the Grecian tragedy, as it is to declare 
that there is any resemblance between them. 

In the syllabic composition, which then ■ at 
least prevailed in the Grecian music, the solemn 
choral song, of which we may form to ourselves 
some idea from our artless national airs, and more 
especially those sung in churches, had no other 
instrumental accompaniment than a single flute, 
which certainly could not in the slightest degree 
impair the distinctness of the words. The cho¬ 
ruses and lyrical songs, in general, are the part 
the most difficult to understand of the ancient 
tragedy, and they must have also been the most 
difficult ito contemporary auditors. They abound 
with the most involved constructions, the most 
unusual expressions, and the boldest images and 
allusions. Why then should the poets have 
lavished such labour and art on them, if all 
this labour and art were to be lost in the 
delivery ? Such a display of ornament without 
aim was very unlike the way of thinking of. the 
Greeks. 

In-the syllabic measure of their tragedies, there 
generally prevails a highly finished regularity, 
which by no means however appears a stiff sym¬ 
metrical uniformity. Besides the infinite variety 
of the lyrical strophes, which were always invented 
by the poet for the occasion, they have also a 
measure to denote the mental transition frot^i the 
dialogue to the lyric, the anapest; and twp ft>r.. the 
dialogue itself, of which the one by tar the most 
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general, the iambic trimeter, denoted the regular 
progress of the action, and the other, the trochaic 
tetrameter, was expressive of sudden passion. It 
would lead us too far into the depths of Greek 
metres, were we to venture at present on a more 
minute account of the quality and import of these 
measures. I merely wished to make this remark, 
as so much has been said of the simplicity of the 
ancient tragedy, which in the general plan, at least 
in the two oldest poets, it is impossible not to 
allow ; but this simplicity is merely applicable to 
the plan, for the richest variety of poetical orna¬ 
ment is observable in the execution. It must be 
remembered that the utmost accuracy in the de¬ 
livery of the different modes of versification was 
expected from the player, as the delicacy of the 
Grecian ear would not excuse, even in an orator, the 
false quantity of a single syllable. 

We come now to the essence of the Greek 
tragedy itself. In stating that the conception 
was ideal, we are not to understand that the dif¬ 
ferent characters were all morally perfect. In this 
case what room could there be for such an opposi¬ 
tion or conflict, as the plot of a drama requires ?— 
Weaknesses, errors, and even crimes, were pour- 
trayed in them, but the manners were always 
elevated above reality, and every person was in¬ 
vested with such a portion of dignity and grandeur 
as was compatible with the share which he pos¬ 
sessed in the action. The ideality of the represen¬ 
tation chiefly consisted in the elevation to a higher 
sphere. The tragical poetry wished wholly to 
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separate the image of humanity .-which it exhibited 
to us, from the ground of nature to which man is 
in reality chained down, like a feudal slave. How 
was this to be accomplished ? By exhibiting to us 
an image hovering in the air? But this would 
have been incompatible with the law of gravitation 
and with the earthly materials of which our bodies 
are framed. Frequently, what we praise in art as 
ideal is really nothing more. But the production 
of airy floating shadows can make no durable im¬ 
pression on the mind. The Greeks, however, suc¬ 
ceeded in combining in the most perfect manner in 
their art ideality with reality, or, dropping school 
terms, an elevation more than humau with all the 
truth of life, and all the energy of bodily 1 ' qualities. 
They did not allow their figures to flutter without 
consistency in empty space, but they fixed the 
statue of humanity on the eternal and immoveable 
basis of moral liberty; and that it might stand 
there unshaken, being formed of stone or brass, or 
some more solid mass than the living human bodies, 
it made an impression by its own weight, and 
from its very elevation and magnificence it was 
only the more decidedly subjected to the law of 
gravity. 

Inward liberty and external necessity are the 
two poles of the tragic world. Each of these ideas 
can only appear in the most perfect manner by the 
contrast of the other. As the feeling of internal 
dignity elevates the man above the unlimited 
dominion of impulse and native instinct, and in 
a word absolves him from the guardianship of 
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nature, so the necessity which he mast also re¬ 
cognize ought to be no mere natural necessity, 
but to lie beyond the world of sense in the abyss of 
infinitude; and it must consequently be repre¬ 
sented as the invincible power of fate. Hence it 
extends also to the world of the gods: for the 
Grecian gods are mere powers of nature; and 
although immeasurably higher than mortal man, 
yet, compared with infinitude, they are on an equal 
footing with himself. In Homer and the tragedi¬ 
ans, the gods are introduced in a manner altogether 
different. In the former their appearance is ar¬ 
bitrary and accidental, and can communicate no 
higher interest to the epic poem than the charm of 
the wonderful. But in tragedy the gods either 
enter in obedience to fate, and to carry its decrees 
into execution ; or they endeavour in a godlike 
manner to assert their liberty of action, and appear 
involved in the same struggles with destiny which 
man has to encounter. 

This is the essence of the tragic in the sense of 
the ancients.. We are accustomed to give to all 
terrible or sorrowful events the appellation of tragic, 
and it is certain that such events are selected in 
preference by tragedy, though a melancholy con¬ 
clusion is by no means indispensably necessary, and 
several ancient tragedies, viz, the Eumenides, Phi- 
Joctetus, and in some degree also the QSdipus 
Colonus, without mentioning many of the pieces of 
Euripides, have a happy and enlivening termination. 

But why does tragedy select those objects which 
ate SO dreadfully repugnant tp the wishes and the 
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wants of our sensible nature? This question has 
often been asked, and seldom answered in a very 
satisfactory manner. Some have said that the 
pleasure of such representations arises from the 
comparison between the calmness and tranquillity of 
our own situation, and the storms and perplexities 
to which the victims of passion are exposed. But 
when we take a warm interest in a tragedy, we 
cease to think of ourselves; and when this is not 
the case, it is the best of all proofs that we take but 
a feeble interest, and that the tragedy has failed in 
its effect. Others again have had recourse to our 
feeling for moral improvement, which is gratified 
by the view of poetical justice in the reward of 
the good and the punishment of the widked. But 
he whom the aspect of such dreadful examples 
could in reality improve, would be conscious of a 
sentiment of depression and humiliation, very far 
removed from genuine morality and elevation of 
mind. Besides, poetical justice is by no means in¬ 
dispensable in a good-tragedy; it may end with the 
suffering of the just and the triumph of the Wicked, 
when the balance i» once restored by the prospect 
of futurity. Small will be our improvement, if 
with Aristotle we say that die object of tragedy is 
to purify the passions by pity and terror. In the 
first place the commentators have never been able 
to agree as to the meaning of this proposition, and 
have had recourse to the tnost forced explanations. 
Look for instance into the Dramaturgic of Les¬ 
sing. Lessing gives a new explanation, and 'Con¬ 
ceives he has found in Aristotle a poetical Eadid. 
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But mathematical demonstrations are subject to no 
misconception, and geometrical evidence is not ap¬ 
plicable to the theory of the fine arts. Supposing 
however tragedy to operate this moral cure in us, 
it must do so by the painful feelings of terror and 
compassion: and it remains to be proved how we 
should take a pleasure in subjecting ourselves to 
Such an operation. 

‘ Others have been pleased to say that we are 
attracted to theatrical representations from the want 
of some violent agitation to rouse us out of the 
torpor of every-day life. I have already acknow¬ 
ledged the existence of this want, when speaking 
of the attractions of the drama; and to it we are 
even to attribute the fights of wild bcast6 and gla¬ 
diators among the Romans. But must we who are 
less indurated, and more inclined to tender feelings, 
be desirous of seeing demi-gods and heroes descend 
into the bloody lists of the tragic stage, like so 
many desperate gladiators, that our nerves may be 
shaken by the aspect of their sufferings ? No: it is 
not the aspect of suffering which constitutes the 
charm of a tragedy, or the amusement of a circus 
or wild beast fight. In the latter we see a display 
of activity, strength, and courage, qualities related 
to the mental and moral powers of man. The 
satisfaction which we derive from the representation 
of the powerful situations and overwhelming passions 
in a good tragedy, must be ascribed either to the 
feeling of the dignity of human nature, excited- by 
the great models- exhibited to us, or to the trace Of 
a higher order of things, impressed on the ap- 
6 
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patently irregular progress of events, and secretly 
revealed in them; or to both of these causes 
together. 

■ The true cause, therefore, why in tragical repre¬ 
sentations we cannot exclude even that which ap¬ 
pears harsh and cruel is, that a spiritual and in¬ 
visible power can only be measured by the oppo¬ 
sition which it encounters from some external force 
that can be taken in by the senses. The moral 
freedom of man can therefore only be displayed in 
a conflict with the impulse of the senses : so long 
as it is not called into action by a higher power, it 
is either actually dormant in him, or appears to 
slumber, as it can fill no part as a mere natural 
entity. The moral part of our nature can only be 
preserved amidst struggles and difficulties, and if 
we were therefore to ascribe a distinctive aim to 
tragedy, as instructive, it should he this: that all 
these sufferings must be experienced, and all these 
difficulties overcome, to establish the claims of the 
mind to a divine origin, and teach us to estimate 
the earthly existence as vain and insignificant. 

With respect to every thing connected with this 
point, I refer my bearers to the Section on the 
Sublime in Kant's Criticism of the Judgment 
(Kritik der Urtheilskraft), to the complete per¬ 
fection of which nothing is wanting but a more 
definite idea of the tragedy of the ancients, with which 
he does not seem to have been very well acquainted. 

I come now to another peculiarity which dis¬ 
tinguishes the tragedy of the ancients from purs. 
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I mean the chorus. We must consider' it as the 
personification of opinion on the action which is 
going on; the incorporation into the representation 
itself of the sentiments of the poet, as the inter¬ 
preter for the whole human race. This is the 
general poetical character which we mast here as¬ 
sign to it, and that character is by no means af¬ 
fected by the circumstance that the chorus had a 
local origin in the feasts of Bacchus, and that it 
always had a peculiar national signification with 
the Greeks. We have already said that, with their 
republican way of thinking, publicity was con¬ 
sidered essential to every important transaction. 
As in their compositions they went back to the 
heroic ages, they gave a certain republican cast to 
the families of their heroes, by carrying on the 
action either in presence of the elders of the people, 
or those persons whose characters entitled them to 
respect. This publicity does not, it is true, cor¬ 
respond with Homer’s picture of the manners of the 
heroic age; but both in the costume and the my¬ 
thology, the dramatic poetry generally displayed a 
spirit of independence and conscious liberty. 

The chorus was therefore introduced to give die 
whole that appearance of reality which was most 
consistent with the fable. Whatever it might be in 
particular pieces, it represented-in general, first the 
national spirit, and then the general participation of 
mankind. In a word, the chorus is the ideal spec¬ 
tator. It mitigates the impression of a heart rend¬ 
ing or moving story, while it conveys to the 
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aetual spectator a lyrical and musical expression of 
his own emotions, and elevates him to the region of 
consideration. 

. The modern critics have never known what to 
make of the chorus ; and this is the less to be won¬ 
dered at, as Aristotle affords no satisfactory solution 
of the difficulty. The business of the chorus is 
better painted by Horace^ who ascribes to it a gene¬ 
ral expression of moral participation, instruction 
and admonition. But the critics in question have 
either believed that its chief object was to prevent 
the stage from ever being altogether empty, al¬ 
though the proper place for the chorus was not 
upon the stage; or they have censured it as a super¬ 
fluous and laughable accompaniment, and seemed 
astonished at the supposed impropriety of carrying 
on secret transactions in the presence of assembled 
multitudes. This they consider as the principal 
reason for the observance of the unity of place, as it 
could uot be changed by the poet, without the dis¬ 
mission of the chorus, an act which would have 
required at least some sort of pretext; they believe 
that the chorus owed its continuance from the first 
origin of tragedy merely to accident; and as it is 
easy to perceive that in Euripides, the last tragic 
poet which we have, the choral songs have fre¬ 
quently little or no connexion with the fable, and 
form a mere episodical ornament, they therefore 
conclude that the Greeks had only to take one 
ether step in dramatic art, to explode the chorus 
altogether. To refute these superficial conjectures, 
it is only necessary to observe, that Sophocles wrote 
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a Treatise on the Chorus* in prose, in opposition to 
the principles of some other poets, and that far 
from following blindly the practice which he 
found established, like an intelligent artist, he could 
assign reasons for the system which he adopted. 

Modern poets of the very first rank, since the 
revival of the study of the ancients, have often 
attempted to introduce tj|p chorus in their pieces, 
for the most part without a correct, and always 
without a vivid idea of its destination. But we 
have no suitable singing or dancing, neither have 
we, as our theatres are constructed, any place for 
it; and it will hardly ever succeed, therefore, in be¬ 
coming naturalized with us. 

The Greek tragedy, in its pure and unaltered 
state, will always for our theatres remain an exotic 
plant, which we can hardly hope to cultivate with 
any success, even in the hot-house of learned art 
and criticism. The Grecian mythology, which con¬ 
stitutes the materials of ancient tragedy, is as 
foreign to the minds and imaginations of most of the 
spectators, as its form and mode of representation. 
But to endeavour tp constrain another subject, a 
historical one for example, to assume that form, 
must always be a most unprofitable and hopeless 
attempt. 

I have called mythology the chief materials of 
tragedy. We know, indeed, of two historical tra¬ 
gedies, by Grecian authors: the Capture of Mile¬ 
tus , of Phrynichus, and the Persians, of /Eschylus, 
a piece which stm exists ; but these singular excep¬ 
tions, both ^longing to an epoch when the art 
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bad not attained its full maturity, among so many 
hundred examples of a different description, serve 
to establish more strongly the truth of the rule. 
The sentence passed by the Athenians on Phryni- 
chus, whom they subjected to a pecuniary fine be¬ 
cause, in the representation of contemporary calami¬ 
ties which with due caution they might have 
avoided, he had agitated them in too violent a 
manner, however hard and arbitrary it may appear 
in a judicial point of view, displays however a cor¬ 
rect feeling with respect to the subject and the 
limits of art. The mind suffering under the near 
reality of the subject cannot possess the necessary 
repose and self-possession which are necessary for 
the reception of pure tragical impressions. The 
heroic fables, on the other hand, appear always at a 
certain distance, and in the light of the wonderful. 
The wonderful possesses the advantage of being 
believed, and in some degree disbelieved, at the same 
time: believed in so far as it is founded on the 
connexion with other opinions; disbelieved while 
we never take such an immediate interest in it as 
we do in what wears the hue of the every day 
life of our own age. The Grecian mythology was a 
web of national and local traditions, held in equal 
honour as a part of religion and as an introduction 
to history; every where preserved in full life among 
the people by customs and monuments, and by the 
numberless works of epic and mythical poets. The 
tragedians had only therefore to engraft one speicies 
of poetry on another: they were always allowed the 
use of certain established fable?, invaluable for their 
VOL. i. c 
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dignity, grandeur, and remoteness from all acces¬ 
sary ideas of a petty description. Every thing, 
down to the very errors and weaknesses of that de¬ 
parted race of heroes who claimed their descent 
from the gods, was consecrated in the eyes of the 
people. Those heroes were painted as beings en¬ 
dowed with more than human strength ; but, so far 
from possessing unerring virtue and wisdom, they 
were also represented as under the dominion of furious 
and unbridled passions. It was a wild age of effer¬ 
vescence : the cultivation of social order had not as 
yet rendered the soil of morality arable, and it 
yielded at the same time the most beneficent and 
poisonous productions, with the fresh and luxuriant 
fulness of a creative nature. Here the monstrous 
and ferocious were not a necessary indication of that 
degradation and corruption with which they are 
necessarily associated under the developement of 
law and order, and which fill us with sentiments of 
horror and aversion. The criminals of the fabulous 
ages are not, if we may be allowed the expression, 
amenable to the tribunals of men, but consigned 
over to a higher jurisdiction. Some arc of opinion 
that the Greeks, in their republican zeal, took a par¬ 
ticular pleasure in witnessing the representation of 
the outrages and consequent calamities of the dif¬ 
ferent royal families, and are almost disposed to 
consider the ancient tragedy, in general, as a satire 
on monarchical government. This party view 
would, however, haye deadened the interest of the 
audience, and consequently destroyed the effect 
which it was the aim of the tragedy to produce. 
‘ 3 
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But we must remark, that the royal families, 
whose crimes and misfortunes afforded the most 
abundant materials for tragical pictures of a horrible 
description, were the Pelopidae of Mycenae, and 
the Labdacidae of Thebes, families which were 
foreign to the Athenians, for whom the pieces were 
composed. We do not see that the Attic poets 
endeavoured to exhibit the ancient kings of their 
country in an odious light; on the contrary, they 
always hold up their national hero, Theseus, for 
public admiration, as a model of justice and mode¬ 
ration, the champion of the oppressed, the first 
lawgiver, and even the founder of their liberty; 
and it was one of their favourite modes of flattering 
the people, to persuade them that, even in the 
heroic ages, Athens was distinguished above all the 
other states of Greece, for obedience to the laws, 
humanity, and a knowledge of the rights of nations. 
The general revolution, by which the independent 
kingdoms.of ancient Greece were converted into a 
community of free states, had separated the heroic 
age from the age of social cultivation, by a wide 
interval, beyond which the genealogy of a very few 
families only was attempted to be traced. This was 
extremely advantageous for the ideal elevation of 
the characters of their tragedy, as few human things 
will admit of a close inspection into them, without 
betraying their imperfeotions. But in the very 
different relations of the age in which those heroes 
lived, the standard of mere civiland domestic morality 
was not applicable, and the feeling must go back to 
the primary ingredients of humanity. Before the 
g 2 
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existence of constitutions,-—before the proper deve- 
lopement of law and right, the sovereigns and 
rulers were their own lawgivers in a world not yet 
subjected to order; and the fullest Bcope was thus 
given to the dominion of will, for good and for bad 
purposes. Hereditary rule, therefore, exhibited 
more striking instances of sudden changes of fortune 
than the later times of political equality. In these 
respects the high rank of the principal characters was 
essential, or at least favourable, to tragic represen¬ 
tation, and not because, according to the idea of some 
moderns, those only who can occasion the happiness 
or misery of numbers are sufficiently important to 
interest us in their behalf, nor because internal ele¬ 
vation of sentiment must be clothed with external 
dignity, to claim our honour and admiration. The 
Greek tragedians paint the downfall of kingly 
houses without any reference to the condition of 
the people ; they show us the man in the king, and, 
far from veiling their heroes from our sight in their 
purple mantles, • they allow us to look through their 
vain splendour, into a bosom torn and harrowed up 
by passions. That the regal pomp was not so ne¬ 
cessary as the heroic costume is evident, not only 
from the practice of the ancients, but from the 
tragedies of the moderns having a reference to the 
throne, produced under different circumstances, 
namely, the existence of monarchical government. 
They dare not draw from existing reality, for no¬ 
thing is less suitable for tragedy than a court, and a 
court life. Where they do not therefore paint an 
ideal kingdom with distant manners, they fall into 
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stiffness and formality, which are much more de¬ 
structive to freedom and boldness of character, and 
to deep pathos, than the narrow circle of private 
life. 

A few mythological fables only seem originally 
marked out for tragedy: such, for example, as the 
long-continued alternation of aggressions, vengeance, 
and maledictions, which we witness in the house of 
Atreus. When we examine the names of the pieces 
which are lost, we have great difficulty in con¬ 
ceiving how the mythological fables on which they 
are founded, as they are known to us, could afford 
sufficient materials for the developement of an en¬ 
tire tragedy. It is true, the poets, in the various 
relations of the same story, had a great amplitude 
of selection; and this very variety justified them in 
going still farther, and making considerable altera¬ 
tions in the circumstances of an event, so that the 
inventions added to one piece sometimes contradict 
the accounts given by the same poet in another. 
We are, however, principally to ascribe the produc¬ 
tiveness of • mythology, for the tragic art, to the 
principle which we observe so powerful throughout 
the whole historical range of Grecian cultivation; 
namely, that the power which preponderated for 
the time assimilated eveiy thing to itself. As the 
heroic fables, in all their deviations, were easily de¬ 
veloped into the tranquil fulness and light variety 
of epic poetry, they were afterwards adapted to the 
object which the tragedians proposed to accomplish, 
by earnestness, energy, and compression; and what 
in this ahange of destination appeared inapplicable 
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to tragedy still afforded materials for a sort of half 
sportive, though ideal representation, in the subor¬ 
dinate walk of the satirical drama. 

I shall be forgiven, I hope, if I attempt to illus¬ 
trate the above reflections on the essence of the 
ancient tragedy, by a comparison borrowed from 
the plastic arts, which will, I trust, be found some¬ 
what more than a mere fanciful allusion. 

The Homeric epic is, in poetry, what half-raised 
workmanship is in sculpture, and tragedy the dis¬ 
tinctly separated groupe. 

The poem of Homer sprung from the soil of the 
traditionary tale, is not yet purified from it, as the 
figures of a bas-relief are borne by a back ground 
which is foreign to them. These figures appear 
depressed, and in the epic poem all is painted as 
past and remote. In the bas relief they are gene¬ 
rally thrown into profile, and in the epic characte¬ 
rized in the most artless manner : they are, in the 
former, not properly grouped, but follow one ano¬ 
ther; and the Homeric heroes, in like manner, 
advance singly in succession before us. It has been 
remarked, that the Iliad is not definitively closed, 
but that we are left to suppose something both to 
precede and to follow. The bas-relief is equally 
boundless, and may be continued ad infinitum, 
either from before or behind, on which account the 
ancients preferred the Selection of those objects for 
it, which admitted of an indefinite extension, as the 
trains at sacrifices, dances, and rows of combatants, 
lifi. Hence they also exhibited bas-reliefs on round 
wjnaces, such as vases, or the frieze of a rotunda. 
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where the two ends are withdrawn from our sight 
by the curvature, and where, on our advancing, one 
object appears as another disappears. The reading 
of the Homeric poetry very much resembles such 
a circumgiration, as the present object alone arrests 
our attention, while that which precedes and fol¬ 
lows is allowed to disappear. 

But in the distinctly formed groupe, as in tragedy, 
sculpture and poetry bring before our eyes an inde¬ 
pendent and definite whole. To separate it from natu¬ 
ral reality, the former places it on a base, as on an 
ideal ground. It also removes as much as possible all 
foreign and accidental accessaries, that the eye may 
wholly test on the essential objects, the figures 
themselves. These figures are wrought into the 
most complete rounding, yet they refuse the illu¬ 
sion of colours, and announce by the purity and 
uniformity of the mass of which they are con¬ 
structed, a creation not endowed with perishable 
life, but of a higher and more elevated character. 

Beauty is the object of sculpture, and repose is 
most advantageous for the, display of beauty. Re¬ 
pose alone, therefore, is suitable to the figure. But 
a number of figures can only be connected together 
and grouped by one action. The groupe represents 
beauty in motion, and the object of it is to combine 
both in the highest degree. This can only be 
effected when the artist finds means, in the most 
violent bodily or mental anguish, to moderate the 
expression by manly resistance, calm grandeur, or 
inherent sweetness, in such a manner that, with the 
most moving truth, the features of beauty shall yet 
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in nowise be disfigured. The observation of Win- 
kelmann on this subject is inimitable.. He says 
that beauty with the ancients was the tongue on 
the balance of expression, and in this sense the' 
groupes of Niobe and Laocoon are master-pieces; 
the one in the sublime and serious, the other in the 
learned and ornamental style. 

The comparison with ancient tragedy is the more 
apposite here, as we know that both AEschylus and 
Sophocles produced a Niobe, and that Sophocles 
wa3 also the author of a Laocoon. In Laocoon the 
conflicting sufferings and anguish of the body, and 
the resistance of the soul, are balanced with the 
most wonderful equilibrium. The children calling 
for help, tender objects of our compassion, and not 
of our admiration, draw us back to the appearance 
of the father, who seems to turn his eyes in vain to 
the gods. The convolving serpents exhibit to us 
the inevitable destiny which unites together the 
characters in so dreadful a manner. And yet the 
beauty of proportion, the delightful flow of the 
attitude, are not lost in this violent struggle; and f 
a representation the most frightful to the senses is 
yet treated with a degree of moderation, while a? 
mild breath of sweetness is diffused over the 
whole. 

In the groupe of Niobe there" is also the most 
perfect mixture of terror and pity. The upturned 
looks of the mother, and the mouth half open in 
supplication, seem to accuse the invisible wrath of 
Heaven. The daughter, clinging in the agonies of 
death to the bosom of her mother, in her infantine 
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innocence can have no other fear than for herself: 
the innate impulse of self preservation was never 
represented in a manner more tender and affecting. 
Can there on the other hand be exhibited to the 
senses a more beautiful image of self-devoting be- 
roic magnanimity than Niobe, as she bends her 
body forwards, that if possible she may alone re¬ 
ceive the destructive bolt? Pride and repugnance 
are melted down in the most ardent maternal love. 
The more than earthly dignity of the features are 
the less disfigured by pain, as from the quick repe¬ 
tition of the shocks she appears, as in the fable, to 
have become insensible and motionless. But before 
this figure, twice transformed into stone, and yet so 
inimitably animated,—before this line of demarca¬ 
tion of all human suffering, the most callous be¬ 
holder is dissolved in tears. 

In all the agitation produced by the sight of these 
groupcs, there is still somewhat in them which 
invites us to composed contemplation; and in the 
same manner, the tragedy of the ancients leads us, 
even in the course of the representation, to the 
most elevated reflections on our existence, and those 
mysteries in our destiny which can never wholly be 
explained. 
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LECTURE IV. 

Progress of the tragic art among the Greeks.—Their different 
styles.—iEschyJus.—Connexion in a trilogy of ^Eschylus.— 
His remaining works.—Life and poetical character of Sopho¬ 
cles.—Character of bis different tragedies. 


UF the inexhaustible stores possessed by the 
Greeks in the department of tragedy, which the 
public competition at the Athenian festivals called 
into being, as the rival poets always contended for 
a prize, very little indeed lias come down to us. 
We only possess works of three of their numerous 
tragedians, ^Escbylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, 
and these in no proportion to the number of their 
compositions. The three authors in question were se¬ 
lected by the Alexandrian critics as the foundation 
for the study of ancient Grecian literature, not be¬ 
cause they alone were deserving of estimation, but be¬ 
cause they afforded the best illustration of the various 
styles of tragedy. Of each of the two oldest poets, 
we have seven remaining pieces; in these however 
we have, according to the testimony of the ancients, 
several of their most distinguished productions. 
Of Euripides we have a much greater number, and 
we might well exchange many of them for other 
works which are now lost; for example, the satiri¬ 
cal dramas .of Achseus, JEschylus, and Sophocles, 
several pie££tfB^*h rynichus for the sake of compa- 
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rison with iEschylus, or of Agathon, whom Plato 
describes as effeminate, but sweet and affecting, and 
who was a contemporary of Euripides though some¬ 
what younger. 

We leave to antiquarians the car of the strolling 
Thespis, the competition for a he-goat, from which 
the name of tragedy was derived, the visages 
of the first improvisator^ actors smeared over with 
lees, that they may ascertain the rude beginnings 
from which IEschylus, by one gigantic stride, gave 
that dignified character to tragedy under which it 
appears in his works, and shall proceed immediately 
to the consideration of the poets themselves. 

The tragic style (giving to the word style the 
sense which it receives in the plastic arts, and not 
the exclusive signification in writing) of iEschylus 
is grand, severe, and not unfrequently hard : in the 
style of Sophocles we observe the most complete 
proportion and harmonious sweetness: the style of 
Euripides is soft and luxuriant; extravagant in his 
easy fulness, he sacrifices the general effect to bril¬ 
liant passages. From the analogy which the undis¬ 
turbed developement of the fine arts among the 
Greeks every where offers to us, we may compare the 
epochs of tragic art to those of sculpture. iEschy¬ 
lus is the Phidias of the tragic art, Sophocles the 
Polydetus, and Euripides the Lysippus. Phidias 
formed sublime images of the gods, but he was still 
attached to the extrinsic magnificence of materials; 
and he surrounded their majestic repose with images 
of the most violent struggles. Polycletus carried 
the art to perfection, and hence one of his statues 
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was called the rule of beauty. Lysippus distin¬ 
guished himself by the fire of his works; but in his 
time sculpture had deviated from its original desti¬ 
nation, and was much more desirous of expressing 
the charm of motion and life than of adhering to 
ideality of form. 

yEschylus is to be considered as the creator of 
tragedy, which sprung from him completely armed, 
like Pallas from the head of Jupiter. He clothed 
it in a state of suitable dignity, and gave it an 
appropriate place of exhibition ; he was the inventor 
of scenic pomp, and not only instructed the chorus 
in singing and dancing, but appeared himself in 
the character of a player. He was the first who 
gave developement to the dialogue, and limits to 
the lyrical part of the tragedy, which still however 
occupies too much space in his pieces. He draws 
his characters with a few bold and strongly marked 
features. The plans are simple in the extreme : he 
did not understand the art of enriching and varying 
an action, and dividing its developement and catas¬ 
trophe into parts, bearing a due proportion to each 
other. Hence his action often stands still, and 
this circumstance becomes still more apparent, from 
the undue extension of his choral songs. But all 
his poetry betrays a sublime and serious mind. 
Terror is his element, and not the softer affections ; 
he holds up the head of Medusa to his astonished 
spectators. His manner of treating fate is austere 
in the extreme: he suspends it over the heads of 
mortals in all its gloomy majesty. The cothurnus 
of /fischylas has as it were an iron weight: gi- 
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gantic figures alone stalk before our eyes. It seems 
asif it required aneffortin him, tocondescend to paint 
mere men to us: lie abounds most in the represen¬ 
tation of gods, and seems to dwell with particular 
delight in exhibiting the Titans, those ancient 
gods who signify the dark powers of primitive na¬ 
ture, and who had long been driven into Tartarus 
beneath a better regulated world. He endeavours 
to swell out his language to a gigantic sublimity, 
corresponding with the standard of his characters. 
Hence he abounds in harsh combinations and over¬ 
strained epithets, and the lyrical parts of his pieces 
are often obscure in the extreme, from the involved 
nature of the construction. He resembles Dante 
and Shakspeare in the very singular cast of his 
images and expressions. These images are nowise 
deficient in the terrible graces, which almost all the 
writers of antiquity celebrate in iEschylus. 

iEschylus flourished in the very first vigour of 
the Grecian freedom, after its successful struggle, 
and he seems to have been thoroughly imbued with 
a proud feeling of the superiority which this struggle 
reflected on the nation to which he belonged. He 
was an eye-witness of the greatest and most glorious 
event in the history of Greece, the overthrow and 
annihilation of the Persian hosts under Darius and 
Xerxes, and had fought in the memorable battles of 
Marathon and Salamis with distinguished bravery. 
In the Persians he has, in an indirect manner, 
sung the triumph which he contributed to obtain, 
while he paints the downfall of the Persian projects, 
and the ignominious return of the fugitive monarch 
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to his royal residence. He describes in the most 
vivid and glowing colours the battle of Salamis. In 
this piece, and in the Seven before Thebes, a war¬ 
like vein gushes forth; the personal inclination of 
die poet for the life of a hero shines throughout 
with the most dazzling lustre. It was well remarked 
by Gorgias, the sophist, that Mars, instead of Bac¬ 
chus, dictated this last drama; for Bacchus, and not 
Apollo, was the patron of tragic poets, which may 
appear somewhat singular on a first view of the 
matter, but then we must recollect that Bacchus 
was not merely the god of wine and joy, but also 
the god of the highest degree of inspiration. 

Among the remaining pieces of Aeschylus, we 
have what is highly deserving of our attention, a 
complete trilogy. The antiquarian account of tri¬ 
logies is this, that in the more early times the 
poet did not contend for the prize with a single 
piece, but with three, which however were not al¬ 
ways connected together by theircontents, and that a 
fourth satirical drama was also attached to them. 
All these were successively represented in one day. 
The idea which we must form of the trilogy in 
relation to the tragic art is this : a tragedy cannot 
be indefinitely lengthened and continued, like the 
Homeric epic poem for example, to which whole 
rhapsodies have been appended; for this is too 
independent and complete within itself. Notwith¬ 
standing this circumstance, however, several trage¬ 
dies may be connected together by means of a com¬ 
mon destiny running throughout all their aetions 
in one great cycle. Hcncc the fixing on the num- 
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bcr three admits of a satisfactory explanation. 
It is the thesis, the antithesis, and the connexion, f 
The advantage of this conjunction was that, in the 
consideration of the connected fables, a more ample 
degree of gratification was derived than could possi¬ 
bly be obtained from a single action. The objects 
of the three tragedies might be separated by a wide 
interval of time, or follow close upon one another. 

The three pieces of the trilogy of yEschylus are 
Agamemnon, the Choephorce or Electro, and the 
Eumenides or Furies. The object of the first is 
the murder of Agamemnon by Clytemnestra, on his 
return from Troy. In the second, Orestes avenges 
his father by killing his mother: facto plus et sce- 
leratus eodem. This deed, although perpetrated 
from the most powerful motives, is repugnant how¬ 
ever to natural and moral order. Orestes as a 
Prince was, it is true, entitled to exercise justice 
even on the members of his own family; but he 
was under the necessity of stealing in disguise into 
the dwelling of the tyrannical usurper of his throne, 
and of going to work like an assassin. The memory 
of his father pleads his excuse ; but although Cly¬ 
temnestra has deserved death, the blood of his mo¬ 
ther still rises up in judgment against him. This is 
represented in the Eumenides in the form of a con¬ 
tention among the Gods, some of whom approve of 
the deed of Orestes, while others persecute him, till 
atlastthe divinewisdom, underthefigureof Minerva, 
reconciles the opposite claims, establishes a peace, 
and puts an end to the long series of crimes and pu¬ 
nishments which desolated the royal house of Atreus. 
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A considerable interval takes place between the 
period of the first and second pieces, during which 
Orestes grows up to manhood. The second and 
third are connected together immediately in the 
order of time. Orestes takes flight after the murder 
of his mother to Delphi, where we find him at the 
cpmmencement of the Eumenides. 

In’ each of the two first pieces, there is a visible 
reference to the one which follows. In Agamemnon, 
Cassandra and the chorus prophesy, at the close, to 
the arrogant Clytemnestra and her paramour dEgis- 
thus, the punishment which awaits them at the 
hands of Orestes. In the Choephoras, Orestes, 
immediately after the execution of the deed, finds 
no longer any repose; the furies of his mother 
begin to persecute him, and he announces his re¬ 
solution of taking refuge in Delphi. 

The connexion is therefore evident throughout, 
and we may consider the three pieces, which were 
connected together even in the representation, as so 
many acts of one great and entire drama. I men¬ 
tion this as a preliminary justification of Shaks- 
peare and other modern poets, in connecting to¬ 
gether in one representation a larger circle of human 
destinies, as we can produce to the critics who 
object to thjLthe supposed example of the ancients. 

In AgqgMjjpon it was the intention of yEschylus 
to exhibifi^ us a sudden fall from the highest 
pinnacle of prosperity and fame, into the abyss of 
ruin. »>3fee prince, the hero, the general of the 
M^holejoffifiie Greeks, in the very moment when he 
tl^S 'iBtMieeded in concluding the most glorious 
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action, the destruction of Troy, the fame of which 
is to be re-echoed from the mouths of the greatest 
poets of all ages, on entering the threshold of his 
house, after which he has long sighed, is strangled 
amidst the unsuspected preparations for a festival, 
according to the expression of Homer, “ like an 
ox in the stall,” strangled by his faithless wife; her 
unworthy seducer takes possession of his throne, 
and the children arc consigned to banishment, or to 
hopeless servitude. 

With the view of giving the greater effect to 
this dreadful alternation of fortune, the poet has 
previously thrown a splendour over the destruction 
of Troy. He has done this in the first half of the 
piece in a manner peculiar to himself, which, how¬ 
ever singular, must be allowed to be impressive in 
the extreme, and to lay fast hold of the imagina¬ 
tion. It is of importance to Clytemncstra not to 
be surprised by the arrival of her husband. She 
has therefore arranged an uninterrupted series of 
signal fires from Troy to Mycenae to announce to 
her that great event. The piece commences with 
the speech of a watchman, who supplicates the gods 
for a release from his toils, as for ten long years he 
has been exposed to the cold dews of night, has 
witnessed the various changes of the stars, and 
looked in vain for the expected signal; at the same 
time he sighs in secret for the internal ruin of the 
royal house. At this moment he sees the blaze of 
the long wished-for fires, and hastens to announce 
it to his mistress. A chorus of aged persons ap¬ 
pears, and in their songs they trace back the Trojan 
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war, throughout all its eventful changes of fortune 
from its first origin, and recount all the prophecies 
relating to it, and the sacrifice of Iphigenia, at the 
expense of which the voyage of the Greeks was 
purchased. Clytemnestra declares the joyful cause 
of the sacrifice which she orders, and the herald 
Talthybius immediately makes his appearance, who 
as an eye-witness announces the drama of the con¬ 
quered and plundered city consigned as a prey to 
the flames, the joy of the victors, and the glory of 
their leader. He displays with reluctance, as if 
unwilling to shade the brilliancy of his picture, the 
subsequent misfortunes of the Greeks, their dis¬ 
persion, and the shipwreck suffered by many' of 
them, an immediate symptom of the wrath of the 
Gods. We easily see how little the unity of place 
was observed by the poet, and that he rather avails 
himself of the prerogative of his mental dominion 
over the powers of nature, and adds wings to the 
circling hours in their course towards their dread¬ 
ful goal. Agamemnon now comes, borne in a sort of 
triumphal procession; and seated on another car, 
laden with booty, follows Cassandra, his prisoner of 
war and mistress, according to the privilege of the 
heroes of those days. Clytemnestra greets him 
with hypocritical joy and veneration ; she orders 
her slaves to cover the ground with the most costly 
embroideries of purple, that it might not be touched 
by the foot of the conqueror. Agamemnon, with 
sage moderation refuses to receive an honour due 
only to the gods ; at last he yields to their in¬ 
vitations, and enters the house. The chorus then 
1 
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begins to utter dark forebodings. Clytemnestra re¬ 
turns to allure Cassandra to her destruction by the 
art of soft persuasion. The latter remains dumb 
and motionless, but the queen is hardly gone, when, 
seized with a prophetic rage, she breaks out into 
the most perplexing lamentations, afterwards unveils 
her prophecies more distinctly to the chorus; she sees 
in her mind all the enormities which have been per¬ 
petrated in that house; the repast of Thyestes, which 
the sun refused to look on: the shadows of the 
dilacerated children appear to her on the battle¬ 
ments of the palace. She also sees the death pre¬ 
pared for her master, and although horror-struck at 
the atrocious spectacle, as if seized with an over¬ 
powering fury, she rushes into the house to meet 
her inevitable death ; we then hear behind the 
scene the sighs of the dying Agamemnon. The 
palace opens; Clytemnestra stands beside the body 
of her king and husband, an undaunted criminal, 
who not only confesses the deed, but boasts of it as 
a just requital for Agamemnon’s ambitious sacrifice 
of Iphigenia. The jealousy towards Cassandra, and 
the criminal union with the unworthy .dEgisthus, 
which is first disclosed after the completion of the 
murder towards the conclusion of the piece, are 
motives which she throws entirely into the back 
ground, and hardly touches on : this was necessary 
to preserve the dignity of the object. But Cly¬ 
temnestra would have been improperly portrayed 
as a weak woman seduced from her duty ; she ap¬ 
peared with the features of that heroic age so rich 
in bloody catastrophes, in which all the passions 
H 1 
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were violent, and in which, both in good and eviT, 
men exceeded the ordinary standard of later and 
more puny ages. What is so revolting, what 
affords such a deep proof of the degeneracy of 
human nature, at the spectacle of horrid crimes 
conceived in a pusillanimous bosom ? When such 
crimes are to be portrayed by the poet, he must 
neither endeavour to embellish them, nor to mitigate 
our horror and aversion. The consequence which 
is thus given to the sacrifice of Iphigenia has this par¬ 
ticular advantage, that it keeps within some bounds 
our discontent at the fall of Agamemnon. He cannot 
be pronounced wholly innocent; an earlier crime 
recoils on his own head; and besides, according to 
the religious idea of the ancients, an old curse hung 
over his house: ASgisthus, the contriver of his de¬ 
struction, is a son of that very Thyestes on whom 
his father Atreus took such an unnatural revenge ; 
and this fatal connexion is conveyed to our minds 
in the most vivid manner by the chorus, and more 
especially by the prophecies of Cassandra. 

I pass over the subsequent piece of the Choephorae 
for the present; I shall speak of it when I come to 
institute a comparison between the manner in which 
the three poets have handled the same subject. 

The fable of the Eumenides is, as I have already 
said, the justification and absolution of Orestes from 
his bloody crime: it is a trial, but a trial where 
the gods are accusers, and defenders, and judges; 
and the manner in which the subject is treated 
corresponds with its majesty and importance. The 
fCjaHM itself brought before the eyes of the Greeks 
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the highest objects of veneration which were known 
to them. 

It opens before the celebrated temple at Delphi, 
which occupies the back ground; the aged Fythia 
enters in sacerdotal pomp, addresses her prayers to 
all the gods who presided, or still preside, over the 
oracle, harangues the assembled people (the actual), 
and goes into the temple to seat herself on the 
tripod. She returns full of consternation, and de¬ 
scribes what she has seen in the temple: a man 
stained with blood, supplicating protection, sur¬ 
rounded by sleeping women with serpent hair ; she 
then makes her exit by the same entrance. Apollo 
now appears with Orestes in his traveller’s garb, and 
a sword and olive branch in his hands. He pro¬ 
mises him his farther protection, commands him to 
flee to Athens, and recommends him to the care of 
the present but invisible Mercury, to whom travel¬ 
lers, and especially those who were under the ne¬ 
cessity of concealing their journey, were usually 
consigned. 

Orestes goes off at the side allotted to strangers ; 
Apollo re-enters the temple, which remains open, 
and the furies are seen in the interior sleeping on 
their seats. Clytemnestra now ascends by the cha- 
ronic stairs through the orchestra, and appears on 
the stage. Weave not to suppose her a haggard skele¬ 
ton, but a figure with the appearance of life, though 
paler, still bearing her wounds in her breast, and 
shrouded in ethereal-coloured vestments. She calls 
repeatedly to the Furies in the language of vehement 
reproach, and then disappears, probably through 
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a trap-door. The Furies awake, and when they no 
longer find Orestes, they dance in wild commotion 
round the stage during the choral song. Apollo re¬ 
turns from the temple, and expels them from his 
sanctuary as profanatory beings. We may here 
suppose him appearing with the sublime displea¬ 
sure of the Apollo of the Vatican, with bow and 
quiver, or clothed in his sacred tunic and chlamys. 

The scene now changes ; but as the Greeks on 
such occasions were fond of going the shortest way 
to work, tire back ground remained probably un¬ 
changed, and had now to represent the temple of 
Minerva, on the hill of Mars (Areopagus), and the 
lateral decorations would be converted into Athens 
and the surrounding landscape. Orestes comes as 
from another land, and embraces as a suppliant the 
statue of Pallas placed before the temple. The 
chorus (who, according to the directions of the 
poet, were clothed in black, with puqrle girdles, 
and serpents in their hair, the masks with some¬ 
thing of the terrible beauty of Medusa heads, and 
even the age marked on plastic principles) follow 
him on foot to this place, but remain through¬ 
out the remainder of the piece beneath in the 
orchestra. The Furies had at first exhibited the 
rage of beasts of prey at the escape of their booty, 
but they now sing with tranquil dignity their high 
and terrible office among mortals, claim the head of 
Orestes as forfeited to them, and consecrate it with 
mysterious charms of endless pain. Pallas, the 
warlike Virgin, appears in a chariot and four at the 
intero^sHpn of the suppliant. She listens with 
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calm dignity to to the mutual complaints of Orestes 
aud his adversaries, and finally undertakes, after 
due reflection, the office of umpire at the solicita¬ 
tion of the two parties. The assembled judges 
take their seats on the steps of the temple, the 
herald commands silence among the people by 
sound of trumpet, as at an actual tribunal. Apollo 
advances to advocate the cause of the youths the 
Furies in vain oppose his interference, and the 
arguments for and against the deed are gone through 
in short speeches. The judges throw their calculi 
into the urn, Pallas throws in a white one; all are 
wrought up to the highest pitch of expectation; 
Orestes calls out full of anguish to his protector: 

O Phoebus Apollo, how is the cause decided ? 

The Furies on the other hand: 

O black night, mother of aU things, dost thou behold this? 

In the enumeration of the black and white peb¬ 
bles, they are found equal in number, and the ac¬ 
cused is therefore declared by Pallas acquitted of 
the charge. He breaks out into joyful expressions 
of thanks, while the Furies on the other hand de¬ 
claim against the arrogance of the young gods, who 
take such liberties with the race of Titan. Pallas 
bears their rage with equanimity, addresses them 
in the language of kindness, and even of veneration; 
and these beings, so untractable in their general dis¬ 
position, are unable to withstand the power of her 
mild and convincing eloquence. They promise to 
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bless the land over which she has dominion, while 
Pallas assigns them a sanctuary in the Attic territory, 
where they are to be called the Eumenides, that is, 
the benevolent. The whole ends with a solemn 
procession round the theatre, with songs of invo¬ 
cation, while bands of children, women, and old 
men, in purple robes and with torches in their 
hands, accompany the Furies in their exit. 

Let us now take a retrospective view of the whole 
trilogy. In Agamemnon we observe in the deed 
which is planned and executed, the greatest display 
of arbitrary will and power: the principal character 
is a great criminal; and the piece ends with the 
revolting impressions produced by the sight of tri¬ 
umphant tyranny and crime. I have already al¬ 
luded to the circumstance of a previous destiny. 

The deed in the Choephor® is partly recom¬ 
mended by Apollo as appointment of fate, and 
partly originates in natural motives: the desire 
of avenging the father, and the fraternal love for 
the opressed Electra. After the deed the struggle 
between the most sacred feelings first becomes ma¬ 
nifest, and allows no repose to the distracted youth. 

From the very commencement, the Eumenides 
stands on the very highest tragical elevation: all the 
past is concentrated as it were in one focus. Ores¬ 
tes has merely been the passive instrument of fate; 
and free agency is transferred to the more elevated 
sphere of the gods. Pallas is properly the prin¬ 
cipal character. The opposition between the most 
sacred relations, which frequently appears beyond 
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the power of mortal solution, is represented as a 
contention in the world of the gods. 

And this leads me to the deep import of the 
whole. The ancient mythology is in general sym¬ 
bolical, although not allegorical; for the two are 
quite distinct. Allegory is the personification of an 
idea, a fable solely undertaken with such a view; 
but that is symbolical which has been created by 
the imagination for other purposes, or which has a 
reality in itself independent of the idea, but which 
at the same time is easily susceptible of a symbo¬ 
lical explanation ; and even of itself suggests it. 

The Titans, in general, mean the dark primary 
powers of nature and of mind; the later gods, 
what enters more within the circle of conscious¬ 
ness. The former are more nearly related to origi¬ 
nal chaos, the latter belong to a world already sub¬ 
jected to order. The Furies are the dreadful powers 
of conscience, in so far as it rests on obscure feel¬ 
ings and forebodings, and yields to no principles of 
reason. In vain Orestes dwells on the just motives 
for the deed, the voice of blood resounds in his ear. 
Apollo is the god of youth, of the noble ebullition 
of passionate discontent, of the bold and daring 
action: lienee this deed was commanded by him. 
Pallas is cool wisdom, justice, and moderation, 
which alone can allay the dispute. 

Even the sleep of the Furies in the temple is 
symbolical; for only in the holy place, in the bosom 
of religion, can the fugitive find rest from the stings 
of his conscience. Scarcely however has he again 
ventured into the world, when the image of his 
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murdered mother appears, and again awakes them. 
The very speech of Clytemnestra is symbolical, as 
well as the attributes of the Furies, the serpents, and 
the sucking of blood. The same may be said of 
the aversion of Apollo for them ; in fact this sym¬ 
bolical application runs throughout the whole.— 
The equal cogency of the motives for and against 
the deed is denoted by the divided number of the 
judges. When at last a sanctuary is allotted to 
the softened Furies in the Athenian territory, this is 
as much as to say that reason shall not every where 
assert lier power against the instinctive impulse, 
that there are certain boundaries in the human 
mind which are not to be passed, and which every 
person possessed of a sentiment of reverence will 
beware of touching, if he wishes to preserve inward 
peace. 

So much for the deep philosophical import, 
which we are not to wonder at finding in this poet, 
who, according to the testimony of Cicero, was a 
Pythagorean. ./Eschylus had also his political views. 
The first of these was the rendering Athens illus¬ 
trious. Delphi was the religious centre of Greece, 
and yet how it is thrown into the shade 1 It can 
only shelter Orestes from the first onset of persecu¬ 
tion, but not afford him a complete freedom ; this 
is reserved for the land where law and humanity 
flourish. His principal object however was the 
recommending as essential to the welfare of Athens 
the Areopagus,* an uncorruptible yet mild tribunal, 

* I do not find that this aim has ever been ascribed to 
jEschylus by the express testimony of any ancient writer. It is 
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in which the white pebble of Pallas in favour of 
the accused is an invention which does honour to 
the humanity of the Athenians. The poet shows us 
the origin of an institution fraught with blessings 
to humanity, in an immense circle of crimes. 

But it will be asked, are not aims of this descrip¬ 
tion prejudicial to the pure poetical impression 
which the whole ought to produce? Most un¬ 
doubtedly, in the manner in which other poets, and 
especially Euripides, have proceeded in such cases. 
But in ^Eschylus the aim is much more sub¬ 
servient to the poetry than the poetry to the aim. 
He does not lower himself to a circumscribed re¬ 
ality, but elevates it on the contrary to a higher 
sphere, and connects it with the most sublime con¬ 
ceptions. 

however not to be mistaken, especially in the speech of Pallas, 
beginning with the 680th verse. This coincides with the ac¬ 
count that in the very year when the piece was represented, 
Olymp. lxxx. 1. a certain Ephialtes excited the people against 
the Areopagus, which was the best guardian of the old and 
more austere constitution, and kept democratic extravagance in 
check. This Ephialtes was murdered one night by an unknown 
hand. AEschylus received the first prize in the theatrical 
games, but we know at the same time that he left Athens im¬ 
mediately afterwards, and passed bis remaining years in Sicily. 
It is possible that, although the theatrical judges did him the 
justice to which lie was entitled, he might be held in aversion 
by the multitude notwithstanding, and that this without any 
express sentence of banishment might have induced him to leave 
his native city. The story of the sight of the terrible chorus of 
Furies having thrown children into mortal convulsions, and caused 
women to miscarry, appears to me fabulous. A poet would 
hardly have been crowned, who had been the occasion of pro- 
faning the festival by such occurrences. 
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In the Orestiad (for so the three connected pieces 
are ‘called) we certainly possess one of the most 
sublime poems that ever was conceived by the 
human imagination, and probably the most mature 
and faultless of all the productions of his genius. 
The period of their composition confirms this sup¬ 
position ; for he was at least sixty years of age 
when he brought these dramas on the stage, the 
last which he ever submitted in competition for 
the prize at Athens. Every one of his pieces 
however which have come down to us is remark¬ 
able either for the display of some peculiar property 
of the poet, or as indicative of the step in the art on 
which he stood at the time. 

I should be disposed to consider the Suppliants 
one of his more early works. It probably stood in 
a trilogy between two other tragedies on the same 
subject, the names of which ate still preserved, 
namely the Egyptians and the Danaidee. The 
first describes the flight of the Danaida from 
Egypt to avoid the marriage with their uncles, 
whom they detested; the second the protection 
which .they sought and obtained in Argos; the 
third the murder of the husbands whom they were 
compelled to receive. We are disposed to view the 
contents of the two first pieces, as mere detached 
scenes, and introductions to the tragical action which 
first properly commences in the last. But tragedy 
on this footing was as complete, considered as one 
whole, as the single pieces were defective from the 
necessity of being taken in connexion with others. 
In the Suppliants the chorus not only takes a part 
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in the action as in the Eumenides, but it is even 
the principal character towards whom our interest 
is directed. This modification of tragedy is neither 
favourable for the display of peculiarity of character, 
nor the exciting an interest by means of powerful 
passions; or to speak in the language of Grecian 
art it is neither advantageous for ethos nor for 
pathos. *The chorus has but one voice and one 
soul: the dispositions common to fifty young wo¬ 
men (for the chorus of Danaidse certainly amounted 
to this number) would have been placed by the 
display of an exclusive peculiarity in opposition 
with the nature of things; and therefore such a 
multitude could only be painted with the common 
features of humanity, those common to their sex 
and age, and those of their nation. In this last 
respect the will of jEschylus is more conspicuous 
than his performance: lie lays a great stress on the 
foreign race of the Danaidae ; but this they only 
declare themselves, without allowing the foreign 
character to be discovered from their discourse.— 
The sentiments, resolutions, and actions of a num¬ 
ber of people manifested with this uniformity, and 
conceived and executed like the movements of a 
regular army, can hardly receive the appearance of 
what proceeds freely and immediately from the in¬ 
ward inclinations. We take a much stronger in¬ 
terest in the situation and fate of a single example 
with which we have become intimately acquainted, 
than in a multitude of uniformly repeated impres¬ 
sions massed together., We have more than reason 
to doubt whether /Eschylus treated the fable of the 
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third piece in such a way that Hypermnestra, the 
only one of the Danaidae who is an exception to the 
test, becomes the principal object from her com¬ 
passion or her love : he probably here adopted the 
very same mode of expressing the complaints, the 
wishes, the cares, and supplications of the whole, 
the social solemnity of their action and suffering, in 
majestic choral songs. 

In the same manner in the Seven before Thebes, 
the king and the messenger, whose speeches occupy 
the greatest part of the piece, speak more in virtue 
of their office, than as interpreters of personal feel¬ 
ings. The description of the attack with which 
the city is threatened, and of the seven leaders 
who, like heaven-storming giants, have sworn its 
destruction, and who display their arrogance in 
the symbols borne on their shields, is an epic sub¬ 
ject clothed in the pomp of tragedy. This long 
and highly-finished preparation is of less value than 
the single agitating moment, when Eteocles, who 
has hitherto displayed the utmost degree of pru¬ 
dence and firmness, and stationed a patriotic hero 
at each gate against one of the insolent enemies, as 
the seventh, the author of the whole mischief, 
Polyaices is described to him, carried along by the 
furies of the paternal curse, insists on becoming 
himself the antagonist, and notwithstanding all the 
entreaties of the chorus, with the clear conscious¬ 
ness of inevitable ruin, rushes headlong to the fra¬ 
tricidal strife. The war is in itself no subject 
fo£ traggty, and the poet hurries us rapidly from 
the omhfepiis and important preparation to the de- 
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termination : the city is saved, the two competitors 
for the throne fall by the hands of each other, and 
the whole is closed by their funeral dirge, in which 
a part is taken by the sisters and chorus of Theban 
virgins. It is remarkable that the resolution of 
Antigone to inter her brother, notwithstanding the 
prohibition, with which Sophocles opens his piece of 
that name, is woven into the conclusion of this, a 
circumstance which immediately connects it with a 
new developement, as in the Choephorae. 

I could wish to believe that yEschylus composed 
the Persians from mere complacency for Hiero 
King of Syracuse, who was desirous of having the 
great events of the Persian war brought under his 
review. Such is the substance of one tradition; 
but according to another the piece had been before 
exhibited in Athens. We have already alluded to 
this drama, which, both in point of selection of 
subject, and the manner of handling it, is undoubt¬ 
edly the most imperfect of all the tragedies of the 
poet that we possess. Our expectation is hardly 
excited in the commencement by the vision of 
Atossa; the whole catastrophe immediately opens 
on us with the first message, and no farther pro¬ 
gress can be even imagined. But although not a 
legitimate drama, we may still consider it as a 
proud triumphal song in honour of liberty, clothed 
in soft and unceasing lamentations for the fallen 
majesty of the vanquished. The poet with great 
judgment, both here and in the Seven before Thebes , 
describes the result of the battle, not as accidental, 
which is almost always the case in Homer (for 
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accident ought never to have a place in tragedy), 
but as the result of arrogant and blind presumption 
on the one hand, and resolute moderation on the 
other. 

The Chained Prometheus held also a middle 
place between two others, the Fire-bringing and 
the Freed Prometheus, if we dare re*kon the first, 
which without question was a satirical drama, as 
part of a trilogy. A considerable fragment of the 
Freed Prometheus has been preserved to us in the 
Latin translation of Attius. 

The Chained Prometheus is the representation of 
constancy under suffering, and that the never end¬ 
ing suffering of a god. Exiled to a naked rock on 
the shore of the encircling ocean, this drama still 
embraces the world, the Olympus of the gods, and 
the earth of mortals, all scarcely yet reposing in a 
secure state above the dread abyss of the dark 
Titanian powers. The idea of a self-devoting divi¬ 
nity has been mysteriously inculcated in many re¬ 
ligions, as a confused foreboding of the true; here 
however it appears in a most alarming contrast with 
the consolations of revelation. For Prometh'eus 
does not suffer on an understanding with the power 
by whom the world is governed, but he atones for 
his disobedience, and that disobedience consists in 
nothing but the attempt to give perfection to the 
human race. It is thus an image of human nature 
itself: endowed with a miserable foresight and 
bound down to a narrow existence, without an ally, 
and with nothing to oppose to the combined and 
inexorable powers of nature, but an unshaken will 
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and the consciousness of elevated claims. The 
other poems of the Greek tragedians are single 
tragedies ; but this may be called tragedy itself: 
its purest spirit is revealed with all the an¬ 
nihilating and overpowering influence of its first 
unmitigated austerity. 

There is little external action in this piece: Pro¬ 
metheus merely suffers and resolves from the be¬ 
ginning to the end ; and his sufferings and resolu¬ 
tions are always the same. But the poet has con¬ 
trived in a masterly manner to introduce variety 
and progress into that which in itself was determi- 
nately fixed, and given us a scale for the measure¬ 
ment of the matchless power of his sublime Titans 
in the objects by which he has surrounded them. 
We have first the silence of Prometheus while he 
is chained down under the harsh inspection of 
Strength and Force, whose threats serve only to 
excite a useless compassion in Vulcan, who carries 
them into execution ; then his solitary complaints, 
the arrival Of the tender ocean nymphs, whose kind 
but disheartening sympathy induces him to give 
vent to his feelings, to relate the causes of his fall, 
and to reveal the future, though with prudent re¬ 
serve he reveals it only in part; the visit of the 
ancient Oceanus, a kindred god of the race of the 
Titans, who, under the pretext of a zealous at¬ 
tachment to his cause, advises him to submission 
towards Jupiter, and who is on that account dis¬ 
missed with proud contempt; the introduction of 
the raving Io driven about from place to place, the 
victim of the same tyranny from which Prometheus 

voi.. i. x 
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. himself suffers ; bis prophecy of the wanderings to 
which she is still doomed, and the fate which at 
last awaits her, connected in some degree with his 
own, as from her blood he is to receive a deliverer 
after the lapse of many ages; the appearance of 
Mercury as the messenger of the tyrant of the 
world, who with threats commands him to disclose 
the secret by which Jupiter may remain on his 
throne secure from all the malice of fate; and lastly 
the yawning of the earth before Prometheus has 
well declared his refusal, amidst thunder and light¬ 
ning, storms and earthquake, by which he him¬ 
self and the rock to which he is chained are swal¬ 
lowed up in the abyss of the nether world. The 
triumph of subjection was never celebrated in more 
glorious strains, and we have difficulty in conceiv¬ 
ing *how the poet in the Freed Prometheus could 
sustain himself on such an elevation. 

In the dramas of ^Eschylus we have one of many 
examples that, in art as well as nature, gigantic 
productions precede those that evince regularity of 
proportion, which again in their turn decline gradu¬ 
ally into littleness and insignificance, and that poetry 
in. its original appearance approaches always the near¬ 
est to the reverence of religion, whatever form the 
latter may assume among the various races of men. 

A saying of the poet, which has been preserved, 
affords us a proof that he endeavoured to maintain 
himself on this elevation, and purposely avoided all 
artificial cultivation, which might have the efiect of 
lowering the divinity of his character. His bre¬ 
thren stimulated him to write a new Paean. He an- 
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swered: “ The old one of Tynachus is the best, and 
'the same thing would happen here that was obser¬ 
vable in a comparison ‘ between the ancient and 
modern statues; for the former with all their sim¬ 
plicity were considered as divine, and the modern, 
with all the care bestowed on their execution, were 
indeed admired, but bore much less of the impres¬ 
sion of a divinity.” He carried his boldness in re¬ 
ligious matters, as in every thing else, to the utmost 
limits; and he was even accused of having in one of 
his pieces disclosed the Eleusinean mysteries, and 
only absolved on the intercession of his brother 
Amynias, who displayed the wounds which he had 
received in the battle of Salamis. He perhaps 
believed that in the poetic communication was 
contained the initiation into the mysteries, and that 
nothing was in this way revealed to any one who 
was not worthy of it. 

The tragic style of .dEschylus is still imperfect, 
and not unfrequently runs into the unmixed epic 
and lyric. It is often disjointed, irregular, and hard. 
To compose more regular and skilful tragedies than 
those of ifSschylus was by no means difficult; but 
in the more than mortal grandeur which he dis¬ 
played, it was impossible that he should ever be 
surpassed; and even Sophocles, his younger' and 
more fortunate rival, did not in this respect equal 
him. The latter, in speaking of ASschylus, gave 
a proof that he was himself a reflecting artist: 
“ vEschylus does what is right without knowing 
it.” These few simple words exhaust the whole of 

i 2 
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what we understand by powerful genius uncon* 
scious of its powers. 

The birth year of Sophocles was nearly at an 
equal distance between that of his predecessor and 
of Euripides, so that he was about half a life time 
from each: in this all the accounts are found to 
coincide. He was however during the greatest part 
of his life the contemporary of both. He frequently 
contended for the tragic garland with /Eschylus, 
and he outlived Euripedes, who himself attained a 
good age. If I may speak in the spirit of the 
ancient religion, it seems that a beneficent Provi¬ 
dence wished to evince to the human race, in the 
instance of this individual, the dignity and felicity 
of their lot, as he was endowed with every divine 
gift, with all that can adorn and elevate the mind 
and the heart, and crowned with every blessing 
imaginable in this life. Descended from rich and 
honoured parents, and born a free citizen of the 
most cultivated state of Greece, such were the advan¬ 
tages with which he entered the world. Beauty of 
body and of soul r and the uninterrupted enjoyment 
df both in the utmost perfection, till the extreme 
limits of human existence; an education the most 
extensive, yet select, in gymnastics and music, the 
former so important in the developement of the 
bodily powers, and the latter in the communication 
of harmony; the sweet blossom of youth, and the 
ripe fruit of age *, the possession and continued en¬ 
joyment of poetry and art, and the exercise of 
serene wisdom ; love and respect among his follow 
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citizens, fame in other countries, and the counte¬ 
nance and favour of the gods : these are the general 
features of the life of this pious and virtuous poet. 
It would seem as if the gods, in return for his dedi¬ 
cating himself at an early age to Bacchus, as the 
giver of all joy, and the author of the cultivation of 
the human race, by the representation of tragical 
dramas for his festivals, had wished to confer im¬ 
mortality on him, so long did they delay the hour 
of his death ; but as this was impossible, they ex¬ 
tinguished his life at least as gently as possible, that 
he might imperceptibly change one immortality for 
another, the long duration of his earthly existence 
for an imperishable name. When a youth of six¬ 
teen, he was selected, on account of his beauty, to 
play on the lyre, and to dance in the Greek man¬ 
ner before the chorus of youths who, after the 
battle of Salamis (in which /Eschylus fought, and 
which he has so nobly described) executed the 
Paean round the trophy erected on that occasion ; 
so that the fairest developement of his youthful 
beauty coincided with the moment when the Athe¬ 
nian people had attained the epoch of their highest 
glory. He held the rank of general along with 
Pericles and Thucydides, and, when arrived at a 
more advanced age, the priesthood of a native hero. 
In his twenty-fifth* year he began to represent 
tragedies; twenty times he was victorious; he often 
gained the second place, and he never was ranked 
in the third. In this career he proceeded with 
increasing success till he exceeded his ninetieth 
year; and some of his greatest works were eveu 
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the fruit of a still later period. There is a story of 
an accusation brought against him by one or more 
of his elder sons, of having become childish from 
age, because he was too fond of a grand-child by a 
second wife, and of being no longer in a condition 
to manage his own aflaire. In his defence he merely 
read to his judges his CEdipus in Oolonos, which he 
had then composed in honour of Colonos, his birth¬ 
place, and the astonished judges, without farther 
consultation, conducted him in triumph to his house. 
If it be true that the second CEdipus was written at 
so late an age, as from its mature serenity and total 
freedom from the impetuosity and violence of youth 
we have good reason to conclude that it actually 
was, it affords us at once a pleasing picture of the 
delight and the reverence which attended his con¬ 
cluding years. Although the various accounts of 
his death appear fabulous, they all coincide in this, 
that he departed without a struggle, while em¬ 
ployed in his art, or something connected with it, 
and that, like an old swan of Apollo, he breathed 
out his life in. song. I consider also the story of 
the Lacedemonian general who had fortified the 
burying-ground of his fathers, and who, twice ex¬ 
horted by Bacchus in a vision to allow Sophocles 
to be there interred, dispatched a herald to the 
Athenians on the subject, with a number of other 
circumstances, as the strongest possible proof of 
the established reverence in which his name was 
held. In calling him virtuous and pious, I spoke 
in the true sense of the words; for although his 
wofks breathe the real character of ancient grandeur. 
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sweetness, and simplicity, of all the Grecian poets 
he is also the individual whose feelings bear the 
strongest affinity to the spirit of our religion. 

One gift alone was refused to him by nature: a 
voice attuned to song. He could only call forth 
and direct the harmonious effusions of other voices ; 
he was therefore compelled to depart from the 
established practice of the poet acting a part in his 
own pieces, and only once (a very characteristic 
trait) made his appearance in the character of the 
blind singer Thamyris playing on the cithara. 

As ^Eschylus, who raised tragic poetry from its 
rude beginnings to the dignity of the cothurnus, 
was his predecessor ; the historical relations in 
which he stood to Sophocles enabled the latter to 
avail himself of the inventions of his original master, 
so that Aeschylus appears as the rough designer, 
and Sophocles as the finished successor. The more 
artful construction of the dramas of the latter is 
easily perceived : the limitation of the chorus with 
respect to the dialogue, the polish of the rhythmus, 
and the pure Attic diction, the introduction of a 
greater number of characters, the increase of con¬ 
trivance in the fable, the multiplication of inci¬ 
dents, a greater degree of developement, the more 
tranquil continuance of all the moments of the 
action, and the greater degree of theatrical effect 
given to incidents of a decisive nature, the more 
perfect rounding of the whole, even considered- in 
a mere external point of view. But he excelled 
./Eschylus in somewhat still more essential, and 
proved himself deserving of the good fortune of 
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having such a preceptor, and of entering into com¬ 
petition with him in. the same subjects: I mean 
the harmonious perfection of his mind, by which 
he fulfilled from inclination every duty pre¬ 
scribed by the laws of beauty, and of which the 
impulse was in him accompanied by the most clear 
consciousness. It was impossible to exceed iEschy- 
lus in boldness of conception ; I am inclined how¬ 
ever to believe that Sophocles appears only less 
bold from his wisdom and moderation, as he always 
goes to work with the greatest energy, and perhaps 
with even a more determined severity, like a man 
who knows the extent of his powers, and is deter¬ 
mined, when he does not exceed them, to stand up 
with the greater confidence for his rights.* As 
/Eschylus .delights in transporting us to the con¬ 
vulsions of the primary world of the Titans, Sopho¬ 
cles on the other band never avails himself of the 
gods but when their appearance is necessary; he 

* This idea has been so happily expressed by the greatest 
genius perhaps of the last century, that the translator hopes he 
will be forgiven for here transcribing the passage: “ I can truly 
say that, poor and unknown as I then was, I had pretty nearly as 
high an idea of myself and of my works, as I have at this mo¬ 
ment, when the public lias decided in their favour. It ever was 
my opinion, that the mistakes and blunders both in a rational 
and religious point of view, of which we see thousands daily 
guilty, are owing to their ignorance of themselves. To know 
myself, had been all along my constant study. I weighed my¬ 
self alone; I balanced myself with others; l watched every 
means of information to see how much groundl occupied as a man 
'and as a poet; I studied assiduously nature’s design in my forma- 
iipn—where the lights and shades in my characterwcre intended. 
^Letter Jrom Bums to Dr. Moore, in Currie’s Life. —Trans, 
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formed men, according to the general confession of 
antiquity, better, that is, not more moral, or exempt 
from error, but more beautiful and noble than they 
appeared in real life; and while he took every 
thing in the most human signification, he was at 
the same time aware of their superior destination. 
According to all appearance he was also more mode¬ 
rate than AEschylus in his scenic ornaments; he 
displayed perhaps more taste and selection in his 
objects, but did not attempt the same colossal 
pomp. 

To characterize the native sweetness and affection 
so eminent in this poet, the ancients gave him the 
appellation of the Attic bee. Whoever is thoroughly 
imbued with the feeling of this property may 
flatter himself that a sense for ancient art has arisen 
within him; for the affected sentimentality of the 
present day, far from coinciding with him in this 
opinion, would both in the representation of bodily 
Bufferings, and in the language and economy of the 
tragedies of Sophocles, find much of an unsupport- 
able austerity. 

When we consider the great fertility of Sopho¬ 
cles, for according to some he wrote a hundred and 
thirty pieces (of which however seventeen were 
-pronounced spurious by Aristophanes the gram¬ 
marian), and eighty according to the most mo¬ 
derate account, we cannot help wondering that 
seven only should have come down to us. Chance 
however has so far favoured us, that in these 
seven pieces we find several which were held by 
the ancients as his greatest works, Antigone fb£ex- 
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ample. Electro, and the two (Edipus ; and these 
have also come down to us tolerably free from muti¬ 
lation and corruption in their text. The first (Edi¬ 
pus and Philoctetes have been generally, without any 
good reason, preferred to all the others by die 
modern critics: the first on account of the artifice 
of the plot, in which the dreadful catastrophe, 
powerfully calculated to excite our curiosity (a 
rare case in the Greek tragedies), is brought about 
inevitably by a succession of causes, all dependent 
on each other; the latter on account of the mas¬ 
terly display of character, the beautiful contrast 
observable in the three leading individuals, and the 
simple structure of the piece, in which, with so few 
persons, every thing proceeds from the truest mo¬ 
tives. But the whole of the tragedies of Sophocles 
are conspicuous for their separate excellencies. In 
Antigone we have the purest display of female 
heroism; in Ajax the manly feeling of honour in 
its whole force; in the Trachinicc (or, as we should 
name it, the Dying Hercules ), the female levity of 
Dejanira is beautifully atoned for by her death, and 
the sufferings of Hercules are portrayed with suitable 
dignity; Electron distinguished for energy and pa¬ 
thos ; in (Edipus Cobneus there prevails the mildest 
emotion, and over the whole piece there is diffused the 
utmostsweetness. I will not undertake to weigh the 
respective merits of these pieces against each other: 
but lam free to confess that I entertain a singular pre¬ 
dilection for the last of them, as it appears to me the 
most expressive of the personal feelings of the poet 
himself. As this piece was written for the very- 
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purpose of throwing a lustre on Athens, and the 
spot of his birth more particularly, he appears to have 
laboured it with a remarkable degree of fondness. 

Ajax and Antigone are usually the least under- 
stood. We cannot conceive how these pieces should 
be continued so long after what we generally call 
the catastrophe. I shall hereafter submit an ob¬ 
servation on this subject. 

Of all the fables of the ancient mythology into 
which fate is made to enter, the story of (Edipus 
is perhaps the most ingenious; but yet there are 
others, as for example Niobe, which without such 
a complication of incidents are highly calculated to 
afford us a simple representation of human arro¬ 
gance, and the punishment suspended over it by 
the gods, conceived on a more colossal scale, and in 
a grander style. The very intrigue of (Edipus de¬ 
tracts from its elevation of character. Intrigue in 
the dramatic sense is a complication arising from 
the crossing of purposes and events, and the fete of 
(Edipus affords this in a high degree, as ail that is 
done by his parents or himself to escape the pre¬ 
dicted horrors serve only the more to involve him. 
But that which gives so grand and terrible a cha¬ 
racter to this drama, is the circumstance which, for 
the most part however, is overlooked ; that it is the 
(Edipus who solved the riddle of the Sphinx re¬ 
lating to human life, to whom his own life remains 
an inextricable riddle, till it is cleared up to him 
in the most dreadful manner when too late, 
and when all is irrecoverably lost. This is an ad¬ 
mirable picture of the pretension of human wisdom, 
3 
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which is ever aspiring at general improvement, 
while the possessor knows not how to make the 
proper application to himself. 

Notwithstanding the severe conclusion of the 
first CEdipus, we are so far reconciled to it by the 
violence, suspicion, and haughtiness in the character 
of CEdipus, that our feelings are not wrought up to 
the highest pitch of indignation against the cruelty 
of his fate. It was necessary in so far to sacrifice 
the character of CEdipus, who raises himself how¬ 
ever in our estimation by his fatherly care and 
heroic zeal for the welfare of his people, that allow 
him, in his honest inquiries after the author of the 
crime, to hasten his own destruction. It was ne¬ 
cessary for the sake of the contrast which his future 
misery exhibits, to allow him to appear before Ti- 
resias and Creon, clothed in all the pride of regal 
dignity. In his earlier transactions we may already 
remark something of suspicion and violence ; in the 
uneasiness he still felt at the charge of being a sup¬ 
posititious child, notwithstanding all the assurances 
of Polybos, and in the bloody quarrel in which he 
was afterwards engaged with Laius. This cha¬ 
racter he seems to have inherited from both his 
parents. The arrogant levity of Jocastaj whjch 
induces her to treat the oracle with derision when 
she conceived it was not confirmed by the event, 
though it is afterwards consummated in her own 
sufferings, was not indeed inherited by her son : he 
is on the contrary conspicuous throughout for the 
purity of his intentions ; and the care and anxiety 
with which he fled from the predicted crime, add«d 
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naturally to the poignancy of his despair, when he 
found that he had nevertheless committed it. His 
blindness is indeed dreadful, as the explanation is 
so very obvious; for example, when he puts the 
question to Jpcasta, how did Laius look ? and she 
answers he had become gray-haired, otherwise in 
appearance he was not unlike CEdipus. This is 
also another feature of her levity, that she should 
not have been struck with -the resemblance to her 
husband, a circumstance that might have led her 
to recognize him as her son. On a closer dissec¬ 
tion of the piece, we shall find the utmost propriety 
and circumspection in every feature of it. As we 
are however accustomed to extol the correctness of 
Sophocles, and to boast more especially of the pro¬ 
bability which prevails throughout this CEdipus, I 
must here remark that this very piece is a proof 
that on this subject the ancient artists followed very 
different principles from those of modern critics. 
For, according to the way of thinking of the latter, 
nothing could be more improbable than that (Edi- 
pus should, during such a length of time, have 
never inquired into the circumstances of the death 
of Laius, and that the scars on his feet, and even 
the name which he bore, should have excited no 
suspicion in Jocasta, &c. But the ancients did not 
produce their works of art for calculating and pro¬ 
saic understandings; and an improbability which 
required dissection to be found out, and which did 
not appear in the course of the representation itself, 
passed with them for no improbability. 

The diversity of character of vEschylus and So- 
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phocles is nowhere more conspicuous than in the 
Eumenides and the (Edipus Coloneus, as both 
these pieces have the same aim. This aim is to 
oonfer glory on Athens as the sacred abode of law 
and humanity, where the crimes of illustrious families 
of other countries might, by a higher mediation, be 
at last propitiated ; and hence an ever-during pros¬ 
perity was predicted to the Athenian people. The 
patriotic and free-minded ,/Eschylus has recourse to 
a judicial, and the pious Sophocles to a religious, 
proceeding. The (Edipus Coloneus may be styled 
his consecration after death; for as he was bent 
down by tiie consciousness of inevitable crimes, and 
lengthened misery, the gods, it would appear, were 
desirous of conferring on him this honour, to show 
that in the terrible example which they made of 
him, they had no intention of visiting him in par¬ 
ticular with punishment, but merely wished to 
give a severe lesson to the human race. Sophocles, 
whose whole life might be called one continued 
worship of the gods, was particularly fond of adorn¬ 
ing the last moments of existence with the splen¬ 
dour of a religious festival; and the emotion which 
he produces on such occasions is very different 
from that which the thought of mortality is in 
general calculated to excite. That the tortured 
and exhausted (Edipus should at last find peace 
and repose in the grove of the Furies, in the very 
spot from which all other mortals fled with aver¬ 
sion and horror, he whose misfortune consisted in 
having done that at which every human being must 
aifaUdder, without the consciousness, or warning of 
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any inward feeling to guide him ; in this there is a 
profound and mysterious sense. 

./Eschylus has given us in the person of Pallas a 
more majestic representation of the Attic cultivation, 
presence of mind, moderation, mildness, and mag¬ 
nanimity ; but Sophocles, who was so much in¬ 
clined to draw down every thing divine into the 
province of humanity, has developed them in a 
more refined manner in his Theseus. He who is 
desirous of seeing the. Grecian heroism accurately 
contrasted with the Barbarian, would do well to 
consider this character with attention. 

In y£schylus, before the victim of persecution 
can be saved, and the land can participate in the 
blessings, the hellish horror of the Furies must 
congeal the blood of the spectator, and make his 
hair stand on end, and the whole rancour of these 
goddesses of rage must be exhausted: the transi¬ 
tion to their peaceful retreat is therefore the more 
astonishing ; it seems as if the whole human race 
were redeemed from their power. In Sophocles how¬ 
ever they do not even once make their appearance, 
but are altogether kept in the back ground; and 
they are not called by their proper name, but made 
known to us by descriptions in which they are a 
good deal spared. But even this obscurity and 
distance, so suitable to these daughters of night, 
is calculated to excite in us a still dread in which 
the bodily senses have no part. The clothing the 
grove of the Furies with all the charms of a southern 
spring completes the sweetness of the poem; and 
were I to select an image of the poetry of Sophocles 
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from his tragedies, I should describe it as a sacred 
grove of the dark goddesses of fate, iu which the 
laurel, the olive, and the vine display their lux¬ 
uriant vegetation, and the song of the nightingale is 
fqr ever heard. 

Two of the pieces of Sophocles, agreeably to the 
Greek way of thinking, turn on the sacred rights of 
the dead, and the importance of interment; in Anti¬ 
gone the whole of the action hinges on this, and in 
Ajax it forms the satisfactory conclusion of the piece. 

The female portrait of Antigone is characterized 
by great austerity, and it is - sufficient of itself to 
put an end to i all the seductive representations of 
Greek allurement, which of late have been so uni ¬ 
versally current. Her discontent when Ismene re¬ 
fuses to participate in her daring resolution; the 
manner in which she afterwards repulses Ismene 
when she repents of her weakness, borders on hard¬ 
ness; her silence and speeches against Creon, by 
which she provokes him to carry his tyrannical 
determination into execution, display all the stead¬ 
fastness of purpose of the most masculine mind. 
The poet has however discovered the secret of paint¬ 
ing the lovely affection of the female disposition in 
one single line, when in answer to the assertion of 
Creon, that Polynices was an enemy to his country, 
she answers; 

My love shall go with thine, but not my hate.* 

* This is the version of Franklin, but it does not convey the 
meaning of the original, and I am not aware that the English 
language is sufficiently flexible to admit of an exact translation. 
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She puts a constraint on her feelings as long as pos¬ 
sible, that she may not, by giving loose to them, 
render the firmness of her determination proble¬ 
matical. When however she is led out to an in¬ 
evitable death, she pours herself out in the most 
tender and affecting wailings over her hard and un¬ 
timely fete, and does not hesitate, though a chaste 
virgin, to mourn her lost bridal, and the unen¬ 
joyed blessings of the marriage state. Yet she 
never in a single syllable betrays any inclination for 
Haemon, and not even mentions the name of that 
amiable youth.* It would have been betraying a 
weakness to have shown, after such a heroic resolu¬ 
tion, that she had any tie which still bound her to 
existence ; but to have relinquished those common 
enjoy ments which the gods have scattered throughout 
ibis life, without a feeling of melancholy, would 
have been unsuitable to-the devout sanctity of her 
mind. On a first view the chorus in Antigone 
may appear weak, as it accedes at once to the 
tyrannical commands of Creon, without opposition, 
and without even attempting to make the slightest 
representation in favour of the young heroine. But 
to exhibit the determination and the deed of Anti¬ 
gone in their full glory, it was necessaiy that she 

The German which, though far inferior to the Greek in har¬ 
mony, is little behind in flexibility, has in this respect great ad¬ 
vantage over the English; and Schlegel’s “ nicht mitzuhass&n, 
mitzutieben bin ich da,” represents exactly Olirei rwtjeSw , 
ri/ftrftteii «pur—T rams. 

* Bartheiemy asserts the contrary; but the lines to which he 
refers, in the more correct manuscripts, and even according to 
the connexion of fee-whole passage, belong to Ismene. 

VOL. I. K 
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should have no support and no dependence. The 
very subjection of the chorus increases our impres¬ 
sion of the irresistible nature of the royal com¬ 
mands. For this reason it was necessary to miaglein 
its concluding discourse with Antigone the most 
painful recollections, that she might drink the cup of 
earthly sufferings to the very dregs. The case is 
very different in Electra, where the chorus takes 
such an interest in the fate of the two principal 
characters,.and encourages them to the commission 
of the deed, as the moral feelings are divided 
respecting it, whereas there is no such contention 
in Antigone, who could only have been deterred 
from her purpose by..merely external fears. 

After the fulfilment of the deed, and the inflic¬ 
tion of the suffering for it, there still remains the 
correction of the arrogance of Creon, by which the 
death of Antigone is to be avenged; and the de¬ 
struction of his whole family, .with his own despair, 
could alone be a sufficient atonement for the sa¬ 
crifice of so valuable a life. We have therefore the 
wife of the king, who is not even named before, 
brought at last on the stage, that she may hear the 
misfortune, and put an end to her existence. With 
the Grecian feeling, it would have been impossible 
to have considered the poem as concluded with the 
death of Antigone, without a penal retaliation. 

. It is the same in Ajax. His arrogance, which 
was punished with a degrading insanity, is atoned 
for by the deep shame which at length drives him 
to jelf-murder, The persecution of the unfortu¬ 
nate man must not hoivever.be carried any farther. 
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and when it is in contemplation to disgrace his re¬ 
mains by the refusal of interment, even Ulysses 
interferes, whom he had looked upon as his mortal 
enemy, and to whom Pallas, in the dreadful in¬ 
troductory scene, shows the nothingness of the 
human race in the example of the delirious Ajax : 
he appears as a sort of personification of modera¬ 
tion, which, if it had been possessed by Ajax, would 
have prevented his fall. 

Self-murder is frequent in the ancient mytho¬ 
logy, especially in the part of it converted into 
tragedy; but it generally takes place, though not 
in a state of insanity, yet in a state of agitation, 
after a sudden calamity which leaves no room for 
consideration. Such self-murders as those of Jo- 
casta, Hsemon, Eurydice, and Dejanira, appear 
merely in the light of a subordinate appendage in 
the tragical pictures of Sophocles; but the suicide 
of Ajax is a cool determination, a free action, and 
of sufficient importance to become the principal 
object of the piece. It is not the last fetal crisis of 
a.slow mental malady, as is so often the case in the 
more effeminate modern times; still Jess is it that 
more theoretical tedium of life, founded on a con¬ 
viction of its worthlessness, which induced so many 
of the later Romans, on Epicurean as well as Stoical 
principles, to put an end to their existence. Ajax 
is not by any unmanly despondency unfaithful to 
his rough heroism. His delirium is over, as well 
as his first inconsoleable state, when he awakes to a 
knowledge of himself; and it is not till the most 
complete return to consciousness, after he has had 
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time to measure the depth of the abyss into which 
he has been plunged by the divine destiny, that he 
(contemplates his situation as ruined beyond re¬ 
medy : his honour wounded by the loss of the arms 
of Achilles; the unfortunate termination of his vin¬ 
dictive rage, which in bis infatuation had been 
wasted on defenceless flocks; he himself, after a long 
and reproachless heroic career, a source of amuse¬ 
ment to his enemies, an object of derision and 
abomination to the Greeks, and the shame of his 
honoured father if he should so return to him; he 
decides according to his maxim, “ to live gloriously, 
or to die gloriously,” and the latter course only re¬ 
mains open to him. Even the dissimulation, the 
first perhaps which he ever practised in his life, by 
which he quiets his companions, that he may not 
be disturbed in the execution of his design, must be 
considered in the light of greatness of soul. He 
appoints Teuccr guardian to his infant boy, the 
future consolation of his forlorn parents; and, like 
Cato, he does not die till he has arranged the con¬ 
cerns of all his family. As Antigone in her female 
tenderness, so even he in his wild manner seems in 
his last speech to feel the majesty of the light of the 
sun, from which he takes his final leave. His 
rough mind rejects all pity, and therefore excites it 
the more powerfully. What an image of awaking 
out of the tumult of passion, when the tent opens, 
and he sits lamenting amidst the slaughtered herds. 

As Ajax, in the feeling of inextinguishable shame, 
is induced to form the violent resolution of throw¬ 
ing away life, Pniloctetes on the other hand bears 
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its wearisome load, during long years of misery* 
with the most persevering patience. If Ajax is 
honoured by his despair, Philoctetes is equally 
ennobled by his constancy. As the instinct of self 
preservation came into collision with no moral im¬ 
pulse, it was proper to exhibit it in its entire 
strength. Nature has armed with this instinct 
whatever is possessed of the breath of life, and the 
vigour with which every hostile attack on exis¬ 
tence is repelled is the strongest proof of its ex¬ 
cellence. In the presence, it is true, of that human 
society by which he had been abandoned, and in the 
dependance on their superiority, Philoctetes would 
no more have been desirous of life than Ajax. But 
hh finds himself alone in thfe midst of nature, he 
dreads nothing from the* frightful aspect which she 
exhibits to him, and still even clings to the maternal 
bosoth of the all-nourishing earth. Exiled on a 
desert island, tormented by an incurable wound, 
solitary and helpless as he is, he still by his arrows 
procures his food from die fowls of the forest, the 
rock bears alleviating plants, his cave yields him a 
shelter and coolness in summer, in winter he is 
warmed by the mid-day sun, or kindled branches; 
even the raging attacks of his pain at length ex¬ 
haust themselves, and leave him in a refreshing 
sleep. Ales! it is the artificial refinements, the 
oppressive burden of a relaxing and deadening su¬ 
perfluity which render man indifferent to the value 
of life: when it is stripped of all foreign appendages, 
though borne down with sufferings so that the naked 
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existence alone remains, still will its sweets flow 
from the heart at each pulsation throughout 
every vein of the body. This poor unfortunate 
man! ten long years has he struggled ; and yet he 
still lives, arid cleaves to life and hope. What a 
force of truth there is in all this! What moves us 
the most however in Philoctetes is, that he, who by 
an abuse of power was cast out from society, so 
soon as it again approaches him, is exposed to a 
second and still more dangerous evil, that of false¬ 
hood. The apprehension lest he might be deprived 
of his bow, his last means of subsistence, would be 
too painful for the spectator, if he did not from the 
beginning entertain some suspicion that the open 
and sincere Neoptolerhus will not be able to carry 
through to the end the character which he as¬ 
sumed so much against his will. It is not 
without reason after this deception, that Philoctetes 
turns away from men to those inanimate com¬ 
panions, to which the innate want of society had 
attached him. He calls On the island and its vol¬ 
canoes to witness the fresh injustice which he 
has suffered; he believes that his beloved bow 
feels' a piain in being torn from him; and at length 
he takes a melancholy-leave of his hospitable cavern, 
the fountains and the wave-washed cliffs from which 
heeo often looked in v&ih to the ocean: so in¬ 
clined to love is the uncorrupted mind of man. 

! Respecting the bodily sufferings of Philoctetes 
and the manner of representing them, Lessing 
has in his Laocoon declared himself against Win- 
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kelmann, And Herder again has in the Silva 
Critica* contradicted Lessing. Both the two last 
writers have made many excellent observations on 
the piece, although we must allow with Herder, 
that Winkelmann was correct in affirming that the 
Philoctetes of Sophocles suffers like Laocoon in the 
celebrated group, namely, with the struggling. of a 
heroic soul never altogether overcome by the pain. 

The Trachinia appears to me so very inferior in 
worth to the other pieces of Sophocles which have 
come down to us, that I could wish to have some 
foundation for supposing that this tragedy was 
composed in the same age, in his school, and per¬ 
haps by his son Jophon, and that it was by mis¬ 
take attributed to Sophocles. There is much both 
in the structure and disposition, and in the style of the 
piece, calculated to excite suspicion; and many critics 
have remarked that the introductory soliloquy of De- 
janira, without any motive, is very unlike the cha¬ 
racter of the prologues of Sophocles. Although 
however the rules of art of the poet are observed on 
the whole, yet this is done in a superficial manner, 
and we no where perceive the deep mind of So¬ 
phocles. But as no one writer of antiquity appears to 
have doubted its authenticity, and as Cicero even 
cites the complaint of Hercules as from an indis¬ 
putable work of Sophocles, we are compelled to con¬ 
tent ourselves with the remark, that the tragedian 
has for once remained below his usual elevation. 

* In den Krituchen Waldern, literally, in the Critical Forests. 
The Latin expression Silva Critica is familiar to us.— Trans. 
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This brings us to the consideration of a question 
which will still occupy the critic a great deal more 
in the examination of the works of Euripides: how 
far the invention and execution of a drama must 
belong to one man, that he may pass for its author. 
Dramatic literature affords numerous examples of 
plays composed by several persons in common. It 
is well known that Euripides, in the execution of 
his pieces, availed himself of the assistance of Ke- 
phisophon, a learned servant; and he perhaps also 
consulted with him respecting his plots. It ap¬ 
pears certain however that in Athens there had 
then been formed«dramatic schools of art, of such a 
character as usually arise when poetical talents are 
called into exercise by public competition, and with 
great fulness and preparation: schools of art which 
contain scholars of such excellence and of such 
kindred genius, that the master may confide a part 
of the execution, and even the plan, to them, and 
yet allow the whole to pass under his name with¬ 
out any injury to his fame. Such were the schools 
of painting of the sixteenth century, and every one 
knows what a remarkable degree of critical acumen 
is necessary to discover in many of Raphael’s pic¬ 
tures how much of them properly belongs to him¬ 
self. Sophocles had educated his son Jophon to 
the,<ragic art, and he could easily therefore receive 
assistance from him in the execution of his pieces, 
especially as it was necessary that the tragedies 
that were to compete for the prize should be ready 
and got by heart by a certain day: he might also 
on the other hand execute occasional passages for 
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the works originally planned by the son ; and the 
pieces of this description, in which the hand of the 
master was perceivable, would be naturally attri¬ 
buted to the more celebrated name. 
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Euripides.—His merits and defects.—Decline of tragic poetry 
through lum.—Comparison between the Choephorm of Mi- 
cliylus, the EIcctra of Sophocles, and that of Euripides.— 
Character of the remaining works of the latter.—The sa¬ 
tirical drama.—Alexandrian tragic poets. 

When we consider Euripides by himself, with¬ 
out any comparison with his predecessors, when we 
take a separate view of some of his better pieces, 
and detached scenes throughout the others, we can¬ 
not refuse to him an extraordinary degree of praise. 
But on the other hand when we place him in con¬ 
nexion with the history of art, when we consider 
his pieces as a whole, and reflect on the object 
which he appears in general to have had in view 
in all the works which have come down to us, we 
are compelled to bestow severe censure on him on 
various accounts. Of few writers may both good 
and evil be said with so much truth. lie was a 
man of infinite ingenuity, and practised in the 
greatest variety of mental arts; but neither the 
sublime seriousness of mind, nor the severe wisdom, 
which we revere in JEschylus and Sophocles, regu¬ 
lated in him a luxuriant fulness of the most 
splendid and amiable qualities. His constant aim 
isplease by whatever means: and henoe he 
is so very unequal to himself: frequently he has 
-Passages of the most overpowering beauty, and 
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at other times he sinks into the most downright 
common place. With all his errors he possesses 
an admirable ease and lightness, and a certain in¬ 
sinuating power which it is difficult to withstand. 

These. preliminary observations I have judged 
necessary, as it might otherwise be objected to me 
that I am at variance with myself, having a short 
time ago, in a small French treatise, endeavoured to 
show the superiority of a piece of Euripides, com¬ 
pared with an imitation of Racine. There I fixed • 
my attention on a detached drama, and that one of 
the best of the works of this poet; but here I con¬ 
sider every thing from the most general points of 
view, and with a reference to the highest demands 
of art, and must therefore justify my enthusiasm 
for ancient tragedy by a keen examination into the 
traces of its degeneracy and decline, that my pre¬ 
dilection may not appear blind and extravagant. 

We may compare a perfection in art and poetry 
to the summit of a steep mountain, where a load 
forced up with labour cannot long remain, but im¬ 
mediately rolls down the other side. It descends 
according to the laws of gravity with quickness and 
ease, and is seen with satisfaction; for the mass 
follows its natural inclination, while the laborious 
ascent is in some degree a painful spectacle.— 
Hence it happens, for example, that the paintings of 
periods during which art was on the decline are 
much more pleasing to the unlearned eye, than 
those which preceded the period of its perfection. 
The genuine connoisseur, on the other hand, will 
rank the pictures of a Zuccheri and others, who 
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gave the tone when the great schools of the six¬ 
teenth century degenerated into empty and super¬ 
ficial mannerism, far below the works of a Man¬ 
tegna, Perugino, and their contemporaries, in real 
and essential worth. Or let us suppose the highest 
perfection of art a focus: at an equal distance on 
the nearest and farthest side, the collected rays 
occupy the same space, but on this side they labour 
together in producing one common effect; whereas 
on the other they fly asunder, till at last they 
are altogether lost. 

We have besides a particular reason for censuring 
without reserve the errors of this poet: namely, that 
our age is infected with the same vices with those 
which procured for Euripides so much favour, if 
not real respect, from his contemporaries. In our 
times we have seen a number of plays which, 
though in substance and form far below those of 
Euripides, bear yet in so far a resemblance to them, 
that they seduce and corrupt the feelings by means of 
effeminate, and sometimes even tender, emotions, 
while their general tendency is to produce a true 
moral licentiousness. 

What I shall say on this subject will not, for 
the most part, possess even novelty. Although the 
moderns have not unfrequently preferred Euripides 
to fits two predecessors, and have unquestionably 
read, admired, and imitated him much more : 
whether attracted by the greater affinity of views 
and sentiments, or led astray by an opinion of 
Aristotle which they have not understood ; it so 
happens however that many of the ancients, some 

3 
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of them even the contemporaries of Euripides, were 
of the same opinion with myself. In Anacharsis 
we find this mixture of praise and censure at least 
alluded to, though the author softens every thing 
for the sake of his object of showing the Grecian 
productions of every description in the most ad¬ 
vantageous light. 

We possess some cutting sayings of Sophocles 
respecting Euripides, though he was so far from 
being actuated by any thing like the jealousy of 
authorship, that he mourned his death, and, in a 
piece which was shortly after exhibited, refused to 
his actors the ornament of the floral crown. I con¬ 
sider myself warranted in viewing the accusation of 
Plato against the tragic poets, that they gave men 
too much up to the dominion of the passions, and 
rendered them effeminate by putting extravagant 
lamentations in the mouths of their heroes, as di¬ 
rected against Euripides alone; for with respect to 
his predecessors the injustice of them would have 
been universally evident. The derisory attacks of 
Aristophanes are well known, though not suf¬ 
ficiently understood and appreciated. Aristotle 
bestows on him many a severe censure, and when 
he calls Euripides the most tragic of poets, he by 
no means ascribes to him the greatest perfection in 
the tragic art in general, but merely alludes to the 
effect which is produced by unfortunate catastro¬ 
phes ; for he immediately adds: “ although he 
does not regulate other things well.” The Scholiast 
of Euripides, too, contains many a short and forcible 
criticism on particular pieces, among which are 
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perhaps preserved several of the opinions of the 
Alexandrian critics, those critics of whom Aristar¬ 
chus, one of the number, from his judgment and 
acuteness, has had his name handed down to pos¬ 
terity, as a by-word for a literary judge. 

In Euripides we no longer find the essence of 
the ancient tragedy in its pure and unmixed state; 
its characteristicaj features are already in part ex¬ 
tinguished. We have already placed this essence 
in the prevailing idea of destiny, in the ideality of the 
composition, and in the signification of the chorus. 

Euripides inherited, it is true, the idea of destiny 
from his predecessors, and his belief of it was 
sharpened by the tragic practice; but yet in 
him fate is seldom the invisible spirit of the whole 
composition, the radical thought of the tragic world. 
We have seen that this idea may be exhibited 
under severer or milder aspects; that the obscure 
terror of destiny may, in the connexion of a whole 
trilogy, be cleared up to the signification of a 
wise and beneficent providence. Euripides how¬ 
ever . has drawn it down from the region of 
the infinite; and inevitable necessity not unfre- 
quently degenerates in him into the caprice of acci- 
dent. % He can no longer therefore give it its 
proper and peculiar direction, namely, by contrast 
and opposition, to elevate the moral liberty of man. 
How few of his pieces turn on the constant strug¬ 
gle with the decrees of fate, or even on a heroic 
subjection to them ! His characters generally suffer 
because they must, and not because they will. 

, The mutual subordination of character and pis- 
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sion to ideal elevation, which we find observed in 
the same order in Sophocles, and in the plastic 
artists of the Greeks, Euripides has completely- 
reversed. Passion is the principal object with him ; 
his next care is for character, and when these en¬ 
deavours leave him still any remaining room, he 
occasionally seeks to connect grandeur and dignity 
with the more frequent display of amiable attractions. 

It has been already admitted that the persons in 
tragedy ought not to be all equally exempt from 
error, as there would then be no opposition among 
them, and consequently no room for a plot. But 
Euripides has, as Aristotle observes, frequently 
painted his characters in black colours without any 
necessity, as for example, his Menelaus in Orestes. 
He was warranted by the traditions sanctioned by 
popular belief, in attributing great crimes to many 
of the old heroes, but he invented besides many 
base and paltry traits for them of his own free in¬ 
clination. It was by no means the object of Euri¬ 
pides to represent the race of heroes as towering 
above the men of his own age by their gigantic 
stature; hera ther endeavours to fill up, or to build 
over, the chasm between his contemporaries and 
that wonderful world of old, and to surprise the 
gods and heroes in their undress, a mode of 
observation, it is usually said, of which no great¬ 
ness can stand the test. He introduces his spec¬ 
tators to a sort of familiar acquaintance with them; 
he does not draw the supernatural and fabulous 
into the circle of humanity (which we praised 
in Sophocles), but within the limits of imperfect 
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individuality. This is the meaning of Sophocles, 
when he said that he himself painted men as they 
ought to be, and Euripides as they actually were. 
Not that his own persons are always represented as 
models of irreproachable behaviour; his opinion 
referred merely to ideal elevation and sweetness in 
character and manners. It seems as if Euripides 
were always well pleased to be enabled to say to 
his spectators. See! those beings were men, had ex¬ 
actly the same weaknesses, and acted from the 
same motives as yourselves, and even the lowest 
among you. He paints therefore with particular 
love and complacency the defects and moral failings 
of his characters, and he even allows them to make 
a disclosure of them in na'ive self confessions.—- 
They are frequently not merely undignified, but 
they even boast of their imperfections. 

The chorus is for the most part in him an un¬ 
essential ornament: its songs are frequently wholly 
episodical, without any reference to the action, and 
more distinguished for brilliancy than for sublimity 
and true inspiration. “ We must consider the cho¬ 
rus,” says Aristotle, “ as one of the actors, and as a 
part of the whole; it must enter into the action : 
not as in Euripides,, hut as Sophocles has done.” 
The ancient comic writers enjoyed the privilege of 
allowing the chorus occasionally to address the 
spectators in its own name; this was called a para- 
basis, and, as I shall afterwards show, was suitable 
to the spirit of comedy. Although the practice is by 
no means tragical, it was however, according to the 
testimony of Julius Pollux, frequently adopted by 
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Euripides in his dramas, who so far forgot himself 
on some of those occasions, that, in the Danaidae for 
instance, the chorus, which consisted of females, 
made use of grammatical inflections which belonged 
only to the male sex. 

This poet has thus at the same time destroyed 
the internal essence of tragedy, and sinned against 
the laws of beauty and proportion in its external 
structure. He generally sacrifices the whole to the 
effect of particular parts, and in these he is 
also more ambitious of foreign attractions than of 
genuine poetical beauty. 

In the accompanying music, he adopted all the 
innovations invented by Timotheus, and selected 
those melodies which were most in unison with the 
effeminacy of his poetry. He proceeded in the 
same manner with his syllabic measures ; his ver¬ 
sification is luxuriant and breaks through every 
rule. The same diluted and effeminate character 
would, on a more profound investigation, be un¬ 
questionably found to belong also to the rhythmi 
of his choral songs. 

On all occasions .he exhibits to satiety those 
charms that are merely of a corporeal nature, which 
Wirikelmann calls a flattery of the coarse external 
senses ; whatever is calculated to excite, to strike, 
and to produce a strong effect without true worth 
for the mind and the feelings. He labours for. 
effect in a degree which cannot be allowed to the 
tragic poet. For example, he hardly ever omits 
an opportunity of throwing his characters into 
a sudden and useless terror; his aged persons 

VOL. x. l 
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are always complaining of the wants and helpless¬ 
ness of age, end crawl with trembling joints up the 
ascent from the orchestra to the stage, which fre¬ 
quently represented the declivity of a mountain, 
sighing over the misery of their situation. He is 
always endeavouring to move, and for the sake of 
emotion he not only violates probability but even 
the connexion of his pieces. He is strong in his 
pictures of misfortune; but he often claims our com¬ 
passion not for the inward agony of the soul, nor 
for pain which the suffering individual endeavours 
to overcome, and to bear with manly fortitude, but 
for the unreserved expression of bodily misery. 
He is fond of reducing his heroe3 to the condition 
of beggars, of allowing them to suffer hunger and 
want, of exhibiting them with all the external signs 
of mendicity, and displaying their tattered rags, 
as Aristophanes has so humorously remarked in his 
AcharncE. 

Euripides was a frequenter of the schools of the 
philosophers, (he was a scholar of Anaxagoras, and 
not of Socrates, as many have erroneously stated, 
having only been connected with the latter by 
social intercourse); and he displays a particular 
vanity in introducing philosophical doctrines on 
at) occasions, in my opinion in a very imperfect 
manner, as we should not be able to understand 
these doctrines from him if we were not before ac¬ 
quainted with them. He conceives it too vulgar a 
thing to believe in the gods in the simple manner of 
the people, and he therefore seizes every oppor¬ 
tunity of interspersing something pf their allegorical 
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signification, and of giving his spectators to under* 
stand that the nature of his own belief was very 
problematical. We may distinguish in him a two¬ 
fold character : the poet whose productions were con¬ 
secrated to a religious solemnity which existed 
under the protection of religion, and which was 
therefore under a reciprocal obligation of returning 
that protection with honour and reverence; and the 
sophist with his philosophical dicta, who endea¬ 
voured to introduce his sceptical opinions and 
doubts into the fabulous prodigies connected with 
the religion from which he derived the subjects of 
his pieces. But while he shakes the ground-works 
of religion, he acts at the same time the moralist; 
and for the sake of popularity he applied to the 
heroic life, and the heroic ages, what could only be 
suitable to the social relations of his contemporaries. 
He throws out a multitude of moral maxims, many of 
which he often repeats, and for the most part they 
are either trite, or fundamentally false. With all 
this moral ostentation, the aim of his pieces, the 
general impression which they are calculated to 
produce is sometimes extremely immoral. Ah 
anecdote is told of him, that he introduced Bellero- 
phon with a silly eulogium on wealth, in which he 
preferred it to all domestic happiness, and ended 
with observing, if Aphrodite (who bore the appella¬ 
tion of the golden) shone like gold, she was deserv¬ 
ing of the love of mortals; and that the spectators 
took umbrage at this, raised a loud outcry, and 
wished to stone both actor and poet. Euripides 
then sprang forward, and called out: “ Wait only 
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till the end, be will be requited accordingly!” In 
like manner he defended himself against the objec¬ 
tion that his Ixion expressed himself in too disgust¬ 
ing and abominable language, by observing that the 
piece concluded with his being broken on the 
wheel. But the assistance of poetical justice in 
punishing the baseness of his characters is not al¬ 
ways called in. In some of his pieces the wicked 
escape altogether untouched. Lies and other infa¬ 
mous practices are openly protected, especially 
when he can assign for them a supposed noble 
motive. He has also very much at his command 
the seductive sophistry of the passions, by which 
an appearance can be lent to every thing. The 
following verse in justification of perjury, and in 
which the reseroatio mentalis of the casuists seems 
to be substantially expressed, is well known: 

' The tongue swore, but the sense swore not. 

In the connexion in which this verse is uttered, and 
on account of which he was so often ridiculed by 
Aristophanes, there is indeed a justification; but 
■the formula is nevertheless bad, on account of the 
possible abuse of its application. Another verse of 
Euripides : “ For the sake of power it is worth while 
to commit injustice, but in other respects we must 
be just;” was frequently in the mouth of Caesar, with 
the like intention of making a bad application of it. 

Euripides was frequently condemned by the an¬ 
cients for his seductive invitations to the enjoy¬ 
ment of sensual love. Every man must be dis- 
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gusted when Hecuba, for the sake of inducing 
Agamemnon to punish Polymestor, reminds him 
of the pleasures which he has enjoyed in the 
arms of Cassandra his captive and mistress, ac¬ 
cording to the laws of the heroic ages: she 
wishes to purchase the avenging her murdered son 
with the sanction and humiliating confession of the 
degradation of her living daughter. He was the 
first poet who ever thought of making the un¬ 
bridled passion of a Medea, and the unnatural love 
of a Phaedra, the principal subject of his dramas, as 
from the manners of the ancients we may easily 
conceive why love, which with them was less 
honoured by tender feelings, should appear to hold 
only a subordinate rank in their older tragedies. 
With all this importance which he has communicated 
to his female parts, he is notoriously famed for his 
hatred of women ; and it is impossible to deny that 
he abounds in passages displaying the weaknesses 
of the female sex, and the superiority of- men, to 
whom he evidently endeavoured by that means to 
pay court, as though the latter were not the whole of 
his audience, they yet constituted by far the greater 
part of it. A cutting saying and an epigram of 
Sophocles, on this subject, have been preserved, in 
which he accounts ’for the misogyny of Euripides 
from his having had ample occasion to become ac¬ 
quainted with, their powers of seduction by his own 
illicit inclinations. In the manner in which wo¬ 
men are painted by Euripides, we may observe 
upon the whole a great deal of sensibility, even 
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for the more noble charms of female modesty, but 
no true respect. 

The substantial freedom with respect to the 
manner of treating the fables, which was one of the 
prerogatives of the tragic art, is frequently carried 
by Euripides to the most licentious extreme. We 
know that the fables of Hyginus, which differ 
so essentially from those which are generally re¬ 
ceived, were partly extracted from his pieces. As 
he frequently rejected all the circumstances which 
were generally known, and to which the people 
were accustomed, he was reduced to the necessity 
of explaining in a prologue the situation of things 
in his drama, and the course which they take. 
Lessing, in his Dramaturgic , has pronounced a sin¬ 
gular enough opinion; he thinks that it is a proof of 
an advance in the dramatic art, that Euripides 
gave himself wholly up to the effect of situations, 
without calculating on the excitement of curiosity. 
But I cannot see why the uncertainty of expecta¬ 
tion, amidst the impressions which a dramatic poem 
produces, should not be allowed a legitimate place 
in such a work. The objection that a piece will 
only please in this manner for the first time, 
because on an acquaintance with it we know the 
result before hand, may be easily answered: if the 
representation is at all powerful, it will always 
arrest the attention of the spectator in such a man¬ 
ner, that he will forget what he already knew, and 
be again excited to the same height of expectation. 
Moreover, these prologues give the commencement 
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of the pieces of Euripides a very uniform and mo* 
notonous appearance; nothing can have a more 
awkward efiect than for a person to come forward 
and say, I am so and so ; this and that has 
happened, and the following will still take place. 
It resembles the labels in the mouths of the 
figures in old pictures, which could only be ex¬ 
cusable in the great simplicity of style in ancient 
times. But then all the rest ought to correspond, 
which is by no means the case with Euripides, 
where the characters always discourse in the latest 
tone of the then existing manners. Both in his 
prologues and catastrophes he is exceedingly liberal 
of insignificant appearances of the gods, who are 
only elevated.above men by the machine in which 
they are suspended, and whom 'we should never 
otherwise suspect for divinities. 

The manner of the ancient tragedians, who com¬ 
bined every thing in large masses, and exhibited 
repose and motion distinctly contrasted with each 
other, was carried by him to an unwarrantable ex¬ 
treme. At one time, for the sake of giving spirit to 
his dialogue, he carries the practice observed by 
his predecessors, of giving a succession of speeches 
in single verses, to such an immoderate length, that 
questions and answers, or objections and reflections, 
fly, about like arrows, and many of them so un¬ 
necessary that the half of these lines might well be 
spared. At another time he pours himself out in 
endless speeches, where he endeavours to give a 
brilliant display of his oratorical powers in ingenious 
arguments, or in the excitation of compassion. Many 
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of bis scenes have altogether the appearance of a 
lawsuit, where two persons opposed to eaeh other, 
with a third for a judge, do not even confine them¬ 
selves to what their situation requires, but expa¬ 
tiate in a wide field, accusing their adversary, and 
defending themselves with all the turns and invo¬ 
lutions which are usual with advocates and syco¬ 
phants. In this manner the poet endeavours to 
make his poetry entertaining to the Athenians, from 
its resemblance to their favourite daily occupation 
of conducting, deciding, or at least listening to, law¬ 
suits. Henpe Quinctilian expressly recommends 
him to the young orator, and with great justice, as 
capable of furnishing him with more instruction 
than the older tragedians. But such a recommen¬ 
dation is by no means highly honourable to him ; 
for eloquence may no doubt have a place in the 
drama when it is suited to the character and the 
object of the person who speaks; but if rhetoric 
supplies the place of the immediate expression of 
emotion, it ceases to be poetical. 

The style of Euripides is upon the whole too loose, 
although he has many happy images and ingenious 
turns: it has neither the dignity nor the energy of the 
style of ASschylus, nor the chaste sweetness of that of 
Sophocles. la his expressions he frequently affects 

the singular and uncommon, though at other times he 

becomes too familiar, and the tone of the discourse 
assumes a confidential appearance, and descends from 
AjK- elevation of the cothurnus to the level ground. 
~<Itr-*his reaped, at well as in the picture of seve- 
^.^al characteristic peculiarities, bordering on the lu- 
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dicrouS (for instance, the unsuitable behaviour of 
Pentheus in a female dress, the gluttony of Her¬ 
cules, and his immoderate claims on the hos¬ 
pitality of Admetus), Euripides was a precursor 
of the new comedy, to which he had an evident 
inclination, as he frequently paints the men and 
manners of his own times under the names of the 
heroic ages. Hence Menander expressed a most 
marked admiration for him, and proclaimed him¬ 
self his scholar; and we have a fragment of Phi¬ 
lemon which displays such an extravagant admi¬ 
ration, that it hardly appears to have been seriously 
meant. “ If the dead,” he either himself says, 
or allows one of his characters to say, “ were still 
to have feeling, as some people suppose, I should 
hang myself for the sake of seeing Euripides."-— 
The opinion of Aristophanes, his contemporary, 
forms a striking contrast with this adoration of the 
later comic authors. Aristophanes persecutes him 
unceasingly with the utmost bitterness, he seems 
as if he were appointed to be his constant scourge, 
that none of his moral or poetical extravagances 
might remain unpunished. Although Aristopha¬ 
nes, as a comic poet, is, generally speaking, in the 
relation of parody to the tragedians, yet he never 
: attacks Sophocles, and even where he takes the 
part of dEsehylus, at which We can hardly help 

smiling, his reverence for him is still visible,’and 
i fafc takes every opportunity of contrasting bis gi- 
•i ^antic powers with the petty refincment.of Euripides. 
“He has exposed the sophistical subtility, the rhe¬ 
torical and philosophical pretensions, the immo- 
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rality and seductive, effeminacy, and the excitations 
to, undisguised sensuality, of Euripides, with all 
the powers of understanding, and with an inex. 
haustible flow of wit. As the modern critics have 
generally however considered Aristophanes in no 
other light than an extravagant and libellous farce 
writer, and have not been able to understand the 
truths which he veiled under his amusing disguises, 
they have paid but little attention to his opinion. 

Notwithstanding these observations, we must 
never forget that Euripides was still a Grecian, and 
the contemporary of many of the greatest names of 
Greece in politics, philosophy, history, and the 
plastic arts. If, on comparing him with his pre¬ 
decessors, we must rank him far beneath them, he 
appears still great when placed by the side of 
many of the moderns. He has a particular strength 
in portraying the errors of a diseased soul, pur¬ 
suing even to madness the passions of which it is 
the slave. He is admirable where the object calls 
chiefly for emotion, and requires the display of no 
higher qualities; and he is still more so where 
pathos and moral beauty are united. Few of his 
pieces are without particular passages of the most 
overpowering beauty. It is by no means my in¬ 
tention to deny him the possession of the most 
astonishing talents; I have only stated that these 
talents; were not united with a mind in which the 
austerity of moral principles, and the sanctity of 
religious feelings, were held in the highest honour. , 
. Tjhe relation in which Euripides stood to his 
tw% great predecessors, may be placed in the 
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clearest light by a comparison of the three pieces 
which we fortunately possess on the same subject, 
namely, the avenging murder of Clytemnestra by 
her son Orestes. 

The scene of the Choepkora of JEschylus is be¬ 
fore the royal palace; the grave of Agamemnon 
appears on the stage. Orestes is seen with his 
faithful Pylades, and opens the play (which is un¬ 
fortunately somewhat mutilated at the commence¬ 
ment), at the sepulchre, with a prayer to Mercury, 
and with an invocation to his father, in which he 
promises to avenge him, and to whom be con¬ 
secrates a lock. He sees a female train in mourn¬ 
ing weeds issue from the palace, who bring a 
libation to the grave; and, as he thinks he re¬ 
cognises his sister among them, he retires with 
Pylades that lie may first overhear them. The 
chorus, which consists of captive Trojan virgins, 
reveals with mournful gestures the occasion of its 
mission, namely, a dreadful dream of Clytemnestra; 
it adds obscure forebodings of the impending re¬ 
venge for the bloody crime, and bewails its lot in 
being obliged to serve unworthy superiors. Elec- 
tra asks the chorus if they mean to fulfil the com¬ 
mission of her hostile mother, or if they are to 
pour out their offering in silence; and in com¬ 
pliance with their advice, she also offers up a 
prayer to the subterranean Mercury and the soul 
of her father, in her own name and that of the 
absent Orestes, that he may appear and avenge 
him. In pouring out the offering she joins in 
the lamentations of the chorus for the departed. 
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She then conjectures, fr«3fan finding a lock of hair 
resembling her own in colour, and seeing footsteps 
near the grave, that her brother has been there; 
and when she is almost frantic with joy at the 
thought, her brother steps forward and discovers 
himself. He soon overcomes her doubts by ex¬ 
hibiting to her a tissue woven by herself: they 
give themselves up to their joy; he addresses a 
prayer to Jupiter, and makes known that Apollo 
has called on him, under the most dreadful threats 
of persecution from the furies of his father, to 
destroy those who were guilty of his death in 
the same manner in which he was destroyed, 
namely, by guile and cunning. We have now 
hymns on the part of the chorus and Electra; 
which consist of prayers to her father’s shade and 
the subterranean divinities, and a recapitulation of 
the motives for the deed, especially those derived 
from the death of Agamemnon. Orestes inquires 
into the vision which induced Clytemnestra to 
offer the libation, and hears that she dreamt that 
she gave her breast to a dragon in her son’s cradle, 
and suckled it with her blood. He now resolves to 
become the dragon, and announces more distinctly 
his intention of stealing into the house as a dis¬ 
guised stranger, and attacking both her and AEgis- 
thus by surprize. With this view he withdraws 
along with Pylades. The subject of the next 
choral hymn is the Boundless audacity of men in 
general, and especially of Women in their illicit 
passions, confirmed by the most terrible mythical 
examples, and the avenging justice which always 
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at last overtakes them* Orestes returns as a 
stranger with Pylades, and desires admission into 
the palace. Clytemnestra comes out, and when 
she learns from him the death of Orestes, at which 
Electra assumes a feigned grief, she invites him to 
enter and partake of their hospitality. After a 
short prayer of the chorus, the nurse comes and 
mourns her foster child; the chorus inspires her 
with some hopes of his being still in life, and ad¬ 
vises her to contrive to bring ^Egisthus to Cly¬ 
temnestra without his body guard. On the ap¬ 
proaching aspect of danger, the chorus proffers 
prayers to Jupiter and‘Mercury for the success 
of the deed. dEgisthus enters in conversation with 
the messenger, can hardly allow himself to be 
persuaded of the truth of the joyful news of the 
death of Orestes, and hastens into the house for 
the purpose of ascertaining it, from whence, after 
a short prayer of the chorus, we hear the cries 
of the murdered. A servant rushes out, and gives 
the alarm at the door of the female dwelling, to warn 
Clytemnestra. She hears it, comes forward, and 
demands an axe to defend herself; but as Orestes 
rushes instantaneously on her with the bloody 
sword; her courage fails her, and she holds up 
to him the maternal breast in the most moving 
manner. Hesitating in his purpose, he asks the 
counsel of Pylades, who in a few lines exhorts 
him by the most cogent reasons to persist; after 
an alternation of accusation and defence, he pur. 
sues her into the house, that he may sacrifice her 
beside the body of JSgisthus. The chorus re- 
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joicei itt a grave hymn it the completion of the 
retaliation. The great door of the palace opens, 
and exhibits in die inside the two dead bodies 
on one bed. Orestes orders the servants to unfold 
the capacious vestment in which his father was 
entangled when he was slain, that it may be seen 
by aH the beholders; the chorus recognise the 
bloody spots in it, and mourn afresh the murder of 
Agamemnon. Orestes, while he feels that his 
mind is becoming confused, lays hold of an op* 
portunity of justifying himself; he declares his 
intention of repairing to Delphi to purify him¬ 
self from the bloody deed, and flies with terror 
from the furies of his mother, whom the chorus 
does not perceive, but conceives to’ be a mere 
phantom of his imagination, but who nevertheless 
will no longer allow him any repose. The chorus 
concludes with a reflection on the threefold scene 
of murder in the royal palace, since the repast 
of Tbyestes. 

The scene of the Electro of Sophocles is also 
laid before the palace, but does not contain the 
grave of Agamemnon. At break of day Pylades, 
Orestes, and the guardian by whom he was pre¬ 
served when his father was stain, enter the stage 
as arriving from another country. The tutor who 
acta as his guide commences with a description 
of his native city, and he is answered by Orestes 
who mentions the commission of Apollo, ana 
the manner in which he intends to carry it 
into execution, after which the young man 
puts up a prayer to his domestic gods and 

3 
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his father’s house. Electra is heard complain¬ 
ing within; Orestes is desirous of greeting 
her without delay, but the old man leads him 
away to perform a sacrifice at the grave of his 
father. Electra then appears, and pours out her 
sorrow in a pathetic address to heaven, and her 
unconquerable desire of revenge in a prayer to 
the infernal deities. The chorus, which consists 
of native virgins, endeavours to console her; and, 
in an interchange of hymns and conversation, 
Electra discloses her deep sorrow, the ignominy 
and oppression under which she suffers, and her 
hopelessness from the delay of Orestes, whom 
she has frequently admonished; and she turns a 
deaf ear to all the grounds of consolation adduced 
by the chorus. Chrysothemis, the younger daugh¬ 
ter of Clytemnestra, whose yieldingness of dis¬ 
position naturally renders her the favourite of 
her mother, approaches with a mortuary offering 
which she is carrying to the grave of her father. 
An altercation arises between the two sisters re¬ 
specting their difference of sentiment, and Chryso¬ 
themis mentions to Electra that iEgisthus, whom 
she sets at defiance, and who is at that time 
absent in the country, has determined to adopt 
the most severe measures towards her. She then 
learns that Clytemnestra dreamt of the return of 
Agamemnon to life, of his. having planted ini 
sceptre in the ground on which the house stood, 
which grew up to a tree that overshadowed the 
whole land; and, alarmed at this, that she has 
commissioned Chrysothemis to carry, an oblation 
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to bis grave. EJectra counsels her not to execute 
the commands of her audacious mother, but to 
put up a prayer for herself and her sister, and 
for the return of Orestes to revenge her father, 
when she reaches the grave ; she adds to the 
oblation her own girdle and a lock of her hair. 
Chrysothcmis goes off, promising obedience to her 
wishes. The chorus predicts from the dream, 
that retaliation is at hand, and connects the crimes 
in the house of Pel ops, with the first enormity 
committed by that ancestor. Clytemnestra re¬ 
bukes her daughter, against whom however she 
is milder than usual, probably from the effect of 
the dream; she defends her murder of Agamem¬ 
non, Electra condemns her for jt, but yet no vi¬ 
olent altercation hakes place. Clytemnestra then 
proffers a. prayer at the altar before the house to 
Apollo for health and long life, and in secret for 
the death of her son. The guardian of Orestes 
arrives, and, as the messenger of a Phoccan friend, 
announces the death of Orestes, and minutely 
enumerates, all the circumstances which attended 
his being killed in a chariot-race at the Pythian 
games. Clytemnestra can scarcely conceal her 
triumphant joy, although she is at first visited 
by the feelings of a mother, and she invites the 
messenger to partake their hospitality. Electra, in 
affecting speeches and hymns, gives herself up to 
hgr grief, and the chorus in vain endeavours to 
i ffip sole her. Chrysothemis returns from the grave, 
4^1 of joy in the assurance that .Orestes is in the 
£pnity: she. has found his lock of hair, his liba- 
4 
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tion, and garland. Tire despair of Electra is now 
renewed; she recounts to her sister the gloomy 
relation of the supposed messenger, and exhorts 
her, as all their hopes are at an end, to join in the 
daring deed of destroying JSgisthus, a determina¬ 
tion which Chrysothetnis, who does not possess 
resolution enough, rejects as foolish ; and after 
a violent altercation she enters the house. The 
chorus now bewails Electra, who is thus left al¬ 
together destitute. Orestes returns with Pylades 
and several servants bearing an urn with the 
pretended ashes of the deceased. Electra sup¬ 
plicates him for the urn, and laments over it in 
the most affecting language, which agitates Orestes 
to such a degree that he can no longer conceal 
himself: after some preparation he discloses him¬ 
self to her, and confirms his account by the pro¬ 
duction of the seal-ring of their lather. She 
gives expression to her boundless joy in speeches 
and odes, till the guardian, comes out, and 
reprimands both of them for their want of con¬ 
sideration. Electra with some difficulty recog¬ 
nizes in him the faithful servant to whom she 
had entrusted the care of Orestes, and expresses 
her gratitude to him. At the suggestion of the 
guardian, Orestes and Pylades accompany him 
with all speed into the 1 house, that they may 
surprise Clytemnestra while still alone. Electra 
offers up a prayer for them to Apollo; the choral 
ode' announces the moment of retaliation. We 
hear in the house the cries of the affrighted Cly¬ 
temnestra, her short prayer, her Wailings, when 
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she feels herself wounded..; Electra from without 
stimulates Orestes to complete the deed, and he 
comes out with bloody hands; as the chorus 
however sees ^Egisthus advancing, he re-enters the 
house in haste for the purpose of surprising him. 
JEgisthus inquires into the death of Orestes, and 
is led to believe from the ambiguous language 
of Electra that his corpse is in the palace. He 
commands all the gates to be thrown open, im¬ 
mediately, for the purpose of convincing those in¬ 
habitants who yielded, obedience with reluctance 
to his sovereignty, that they had no longer any 
hopes in Orestes. The middle entrance opens, 
and exhibits in the interior of the palace a body 
lying on the bed coveredover; Orestes stands be- 
side the body, aud invites iEgistbus to uncover it; 
and he now beholds the bloody corpse of. Cly- 
temnestra, and concludes himself lost beyond 
remedy. He requests to be allowed to speak, but 
this is opposed by Electra. Orestes constrains 
him to enter the house, that he may kill him 
on. ,the very spot where his own father was 
murdered. . . 

The.scene of the Electra of Euripides is not 
in Mycenae, but on the borders of the territory 
of Argos, in . the open country, and before a solitary 
and miserable cot. The owner, an old country* 
man, comes out and relates in a: prologue to the 
spectators the concerns of the royal house, as al¬ 
ready in part related, with the addition however,., 
thfjfrhot contented with treating Electra with igno- 
wyy.and leaving her in a state of celibacy, they 
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had forced her to many beneath her rank, and to 
accept of him for a husband: the motives for 
this proceeding, as stated by him, are singular 
enough; he affirms however that he entertains 
too much respect for her to reduce her to the 
humiliation of becoming in reality his wife.— 
They live therefore in a virgin marriage. Elec¬ 
tro comes before it is yet break of day, bearing a 
water pitcher upon her head, and with her hair close 
cut in the servile manner: her husband entreats 
her not to torment herself with labours like these 
to which she had not been accustomed, but she 
will not be withheld from the discharge of her 
duty as the mistress of a house; and both separate, 
lie to his field-labours, and she to her occupa¬ 
tions. Orestes now enters with Pylades, and 
discloses in a speech to him, that he had already 
sacrificed at the grave of his father, but durst 
not enter the town, and that he wished to dis¬ 
cover his married sister, whom he knew to dwell 
somewhere at hand on the > frontiers, that he 
might learn from her the state of affairs. He 
secs Electro approach with the water pitcher, and 
retires. In an ode she laments her own fate and 
thft of her father. The'chorus, consisting of 
rustic virgins, makes its appearaned, and exhorts 
her. to take a part in a festival of Juno, which 
she however in her poverty and depression, point-, 
ing to her ragged clothes, will not consent to. 
The chorus offer to lend her their festal- orna¬ 
ments, but she still refuses. She perceives Orestes 
and Pylades in their hiding-place, takes them 
M 2 
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for robbers, and wishes to escape into the house; 
when Orestes steps forward and prevents her, 
she imagines he intends to murder her; he tran¬ 
quillizes her, and communicates the news of Orestes 
being in life. On this he inquires into her situ¬ 
ation, and the spectators are again refreshed with 
an account of the whole circumstances. Orestes 
still restrains from disclosing himself, promises 
however to communicate any message from Electra 
to her brother, and testifies such an interest in 
her situation as might be expected from a 
stranger. The chorus on this occasion becomes 
impatient to learn something from the city j 
and Electra, after describing her own distress, 
paints the luxury and arrogance of her mo¬ 
ther and iEgisthus, who amuse themselves with 
coursing over Agamemnon’s grave, and throw¬ 
ing stones at it. The peasant returns from 
labour, and finds it rather indecorous that his 
wife should be prating with young men, but 
when he hears that they bring news of Orestes, 
he invites them in a friendly manner into his 
house. Orestes, on witnessing the behaviour of 
the worthy man, makes the reflection that the 
most respectable people are frequently to be found 
in low stations, and in lowly garb. Etectra up¬ 
braids her husband, on account of the invitation, 
as he knew they had nothing in the house; he is 
of opinion that the strangers will be satisfied with 
what he has, that a good house-wife can always 
make the most 'of things, and that they have at 
least more than a day’s provisions. She dis- 
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patches him to the ok^guardian and deliverer of 
Orestes, who lives in the country beside them, 
that he may come and bring something with 
him to entertain the strangers. The peasant, as 
he leaves them, utters sentences respecting riches 
and moderation. The chorus soar in an ode to 
the expedition of the Greeks to Troy, describe 
at great length the figures of a shield, which 
Achilles received from Thetis, and conclude with 
expressing a wish that Clytemnestra may be pun¬ 
ished for her audacious crime. 

The old guardian, who with no small diffi¬ 
culty mounts up to the house, brings Electra a 
lamb, a cheese, and some wine; he then begins 
to weep, and does not fail to wipe his eyes with 
his tattered garments. To the questions of Elec¬ 
tra he answers, that at the grave of Agamemnon 
he found traces of an oblation and a lock of hair, 
and he thence conjectured that Orestes had been 
there. We have then an allusion to the means 
which in dEschylus are made to lead to the dis¬ 
cover, the resemblance of the locks, the print 
of the feet, and the tissue, with a refutation of 
them. The probability of this part of the drama 
of dEschylus iriay perhaps admit of justification, 
and at ail events we are disposed to overlook it; 
but the express reference to another representation 
of die same subject, ,is the most foreign and 
destructive to genuine poetry of all measures that 
can possibly be conceived. The guests come out j 
the old man considers Orestes with attention, 
recognizes him, and convinces Eie^tra by a scar 
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above his eyebrow which be received from a fall 
(a most noble invention, which he substitutes 
ia place of that of ^Eschylus), that be is her 
brother; they embrace one another, and give them¬ 
selves up to their joy during a short choral ode. 
In a long dialogue, Orestes* the 1 old man, and 
Electra, form a plan for; the execution of the deed. 
The old man informs them that ASgisthus is at 
present in the country sacrificing to the nyrnphs, 
and there Orestes resolves to steal as a guest, and 
to fall on him. Clytemnestra, from a dread of 
the unpleasant language which she might be ob¬ 
liged to hear, has not accompanied her husband ; 
and Electra undertakes to entice her mother to 
make her appearance, by the false report of her 
being in chiid-bed. - The brother and sister now 
join in prayers to the'gods for a successful issue 
of their plan. Electra declares that she will put 
an end to her existence if it fails, and that she 
will keep a. sword in readiness for that purpose. 
The old man goes off with Orestes to conduct 
him to ASgisthus, and afterwards to repair to 
Clytemnestra, The chorus sings the golden ram, 
which Thyestes, by the assistance of the faith¬ 
less wife of Atreus, was enabled to carry off from 
him,: and the repast of his own children, with 
which he was punished in return ; a sight «t 
which»the sun turned aside from his course; but 
this circumstance, however, fchecAprus very wisely 
adds, that it was very much inclined to call in 
question. Groans and tumultuous voices are 
heard at a distance; Electra conceives that her 
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brother has been overcome, and determines on 
killing herself. But immediately a messenger ar¬ 
rives, who gives a long-winded account of the 
destruction of ./Egisthus, interlarded with many 
a joke, jimidst the rejoicings of the chorus, 
Electra crowns, her brother with flowers, who 
holds the head of jEgisthus by the hair in bis 
hands. She in a long speech upbraids this head 
with its follies and crimes, and among other things 
observes to it: no ■ man will ever thrive who 
marries a woman with whom he formerly lived 
in illicit intercourse; that it is indecorous when 
a woman obtains the mastery in a house, &c. 
Clytemnestra is seen to approach; Orestes begins 
to have scruples of conscience, respecting his in¬ 
tention of murdering his mother, and the pro¬ 
priety of obeying the orade, but yields to the 
arguments of Electra, and agrees to execute his 
purpose within the house. The queen arrives 
drawn in a chariot sumptuously hung.with tapestry, 
and surrounded by Trojan slaves; Electra wishes 
to assist her in alighting,, but this she refuses. 
She then urges the sacrifice of Iphigenia as a 
justification of her conduct towards Agamemnon, 
and calls even upon her daughter to state her rea¬ 
sons against the act, that an opportunity may be 
given to the latter of delivering a subtle dis¬ 
course, in which, among mother things, she re¬ 
proaches her mother with having, during the 
absence of Agamemnon, sat too much before her 
glass! and paid greater attention to her dress than 
was proper. Clytemnestra is not angry, nlthongh 
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her daughter .does not hesitate to announce the 
intention of murdering her if possible; she makes 
inquiries respecting the child-birth, and enters 
the hut that she may perform the sacrifice of 
purification. Electra accompanies fllr' with a 
speech of derision. On this the chorus begins 
an ode on the retaliation: theories of Clytemnestra 
are heard, and the brother and sister come out 
stained with blood. They are full of repentance 
and despair at the deed which they have com¬ 
mitted, become agitated by a repetition of the 
miserable language and gestures of their mother, 
Orestes determines on flight, and Electra asks: 
who will now take her in marriage r Castor and 
Pollux, their uncles, appear in the air, abuse ApolldT 
on account of his oracle, command Orestes to 
secure himself from the furies by submission to 
the tribunal of the Areopagus, and predict a 
number of events which will happen to him. They 
then establish a marriage between Electra and 
Fylades; her first husband is to go to Phocity 
where he is to be richly provided for. After k 
renewal of their lamentations, the brother and 
sister take leave of one another for life, and the 
piece concludes. 

We easily perceive that yEschylus has viewed 
the subject in its most terrible aspect, and drawq 
it within the dominion of the dark divinities^ 
into which be so willingly entered. The grave 
of Agamemnon is the obscure point, from which 
the vindictory retaliation of Agamemnon issues; 
his discontented shade, the soul of the whole 
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poem. The external -imperfection so easily re-, 
marked, that the piece remains too long at the 
same point, without any perceptible progress, is 
atoned for J ay a true internal perfection: for it 
is the bodflg stillness of expectation before a 
storm or an earthquake. It is true the prayers 
are sometimes repeated, but their number pro¬ 
duces the impression of a great and unheard of 
purpose, for which human strength and human 
motives are not alone sufficient. In the murder 
of Clytcmnestra, and her heart-rending appeal, 
the poet has gone to the very extremity of what 
may be allowed to feeling, without taking die 
part of the criminal. As the crime which is to 
b%- punished is from the very beginning kept in 
view by the grave, it is brought still nearer to 
our minds towards the conclusion, by the ex¬ 
hibition of the vestment: Agamemnon, after being 
fully avenged, is as it were still murdered in re¬ 
presentation. The flight of Orestes betrays no 
unsuitable repentance or weakness, but is merely 
thfe inevitable tribute which be is forced to pay 
to offended nature. 

If is only necessary to draw the attention gene¬ 
rally to the admirable arrangement of Sophocles. 
What a ■ beautiful introduction precedes, in him, 
the mission of the .queen to the grave, with which 
dBschylus at once begins ! How beautifully he 
has adorned the relation of the Pythian games 1 
What wonderful judgment in the prolongation 
of the pathos of Eiectra : first her general lamen¬ 
tations, then the hopes which she derives from 
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the dream, the annihilation of these hopes by 
the news of the death, the new and rejected 
hopes of Chrysothemis, and lastly her wailings 
over the urn. The heroism of Electra is beau¬ 
tifully contrasted with the irreso^pbn of her 
sister. The poet has given altogether a new turn 
to the subject, by making Electra the chief ob¬ 
ject of our inte.*eRt. In this, noble pair he has 
given to the female an unshaken constancy in true 
and noble sentiments, and the heroism of suf¬ 
fering, and to the male he has imparted all the 
becoming energy of a young hero. The circum¬ 
spection and experience of the old man are again 
opposed to their youthful warmth; that Pylades 
in the works of both poets is silent, is a proof 
how much in ancient art every thing unneces¬ 
sary and superflous. was held in aversion. 

But that which, more; ^particularly character¬ 
izes the tragedy of :Sophocles, is the celestial purity, 
the fresh breath of life and. youth, which is dif¬ 
fused over so dreadful a subject. The ^bright 
divinity, Apollo, who commanded the deed, ap¬ 
pears to have shed his influence over it; even 
the break of day at the commencement is'sig¬ 
nificant. The grave, and the world of shadows, 
are kept in the distance : wbat in A&scbylus » 
effected by the spirit'of the. murdered monarchy 
proceeds here .from the mind, of the still existing 
Electra, which is endowed with an equal capa¬ 
city for inextinguishable hatred and ardent love, 

, The disposition to ..avoid every thing dark and 
i||jninous, is remarkable even in the very first 
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speech of Orestes, when he says it does not grieve 
him to be reputed dead, when he feels himself 
alive in the fulness of health and strength. He 
is neither beset with doubts nor stings of con¬ 
science, eitffer before or after the deed, so that 
here the purpose is more determined than in 
iEschylus; and the appalling scene with v£gis- 
thus, and the reserving him for an ignominious 
execution at the conclusion, is conceived with 
more austerity than in the other drama. The 
nocturnal vision of Clytemnestra affords the most 
striking image of the relation which the two 
poets bear to each other: both are equally suit¬ 
able, significant, and ominous; that of iEschylus 
is grander, but appalling to the senses, that of So¬ 
phocles majestically beautiful, even in terror. 

The piece of Euripides affords a . singular ex¬ 
ample of poetic, or rather unpoetic, perversity; 
we should never have done, were we to attempt 
to point out all the improbable and unnecessary 
circumstances, and all the contradictions, which 
are contained in it.' Why> for instance, does Ores¬ 
tes fruitlessly torment his sister so long with¬ 
out disclosing himself? The poet has an easy 
task, when he has nothing more to do than to 
throw aside whatever stands in bis way, as in 
the case of the peasant, of whom, after the de¬ 
parture of the guardian, we have no farther ae- 
count. For the:.sake of appearing original, and 
from an idea, that to make Orestes kill the king 
and queen in the middle of their capital was 
not consistent with probability, Euripides has in- 
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volved himself in much greater improbabilities. 
Whatever there is of tragical in his drama is not 
his own, but belongs either to the fable or the 
labour of his predecessors. It becomes no tra¬ 
gedy in his hands, but is wrought down to a 
family picture, in the modern signification of the 
word. The effect produced by the poverty of 
Electra is pitiful in the extreme: the poet has 
betrayed his secret in the contentment with which 
she bears her wretchedness. All the prepara¬ 
tions for the deed are marked by levity, and a 
want of interna] conviction: it is downright tor¬ 
ture to exhibit AEgisthus displaying a good-na¬ 
tured hospitality, and Clytemnestra sympathizing 
with her daughter, that even compassion may be 
excited in their favour; the deed, immediately 
after the execution, is again extinguished by the 
most weak repentance, a repentance which arises 
from no moral feeling, but merely from a com¬ 
motion of the senses. I shall say nothing of 
his abuse of the oracle of Delphi. As it has 
destroyed the whole drama, I cannot see why 
Euripides should have written it, except to pro¬ 
vide a fortunate marriage for Electra, and to re¬ 
ward the peasant for his forbearance. I could 
wish that the marriage of Pylades had been com¬ 
pleted, and that a sum of money had been paid 
to the peasant; and then every thing wodld 
have ended to the satisfoction of the spectators, 
as in an ordinary comedy. 

That I may not however appear unjust, I must 
confess that the Electra is perhaps the very worst 
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of his whole pieces. Was it the rage for no¬ 
velty which led him into such an error? He 
was truly to be pitied for having been preceded 
in the same subject by two such men as Sopho¬ 
cles and iEschylus. But who compelled him to 
measure his powers with them, and to think 
even of writing an Electra? 

We can give only a short account of some of 
the great number of' pieces of Euripides, which 
have come down to us. 

On the score of beautiful morality, there is 
none of them perhaps so deserving of praise as 
Alcestc. Her determination to die, and the fare¬ 
well which she takes of her husband and chil¬ 
dren, are represented with the most overpowering 
pathos. His moderation in not allowing the 
heroine to speak on her being brought back from 
the world below, that he might not draw aside 
the mysterious veil from the condition of the 
dead, is deserving of high praise: Admetus it 
is true, and more especially his father, sink too 
much in our estimation from their selfish love 
of life; and Hercules appears, at first, coarse even 
to rudeness, afterwards more noble and worthy 
of himself, and at last jovial, when, for the sake 
of the joke, he introduces to Admetus his veiled 
wife as a new bride. 

Jphigenia in Aulis is a subject peculiarly suited 
to the inclinations and powers of Euripides; the 
object here is to excite a tender emotion For the 
innocent and unsuspecting youth of the heroine: 
but Iphigenia is still far from being an Antigone. 
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Aristotle has already remarked that the charac¬ 
ter is not sustained: “ Iphigenia, when she im¬ 
plores her life, by no means resetribles the Iphi- 
genia who afterwards yields herself up a willing 
sacrifice.” 

Ion is also one of his most- delightful pieces, 
on account of the pictures of innocence and priestly 
sanctity in the 'boy whose name it bears. In 
the course of the plot, it is true, there are not 
a few improbabilities; deficiencies, and repetitions ; 
and the catastrophe produced by a falsehood, in 
which both gods and men unite against Xuthus, 
can hardly be satisfactory to our feelings. 

In the representation of female passions, and 
the errors of a diseased mind, the Phadra and 
Medea have been deservedly praised. The for¬ 
mer of these pieces dazzles us by the sublime 
and beautiful heroism of Hippolytus ; and it is 
alio deserving of the. highest recommendation on 
account of the ^observation of propriety and moral 
strictness, in a subject of so critical a nature. 
This however is not so much the merit of the 
poet as the result of the delicacy of feeling of 
his contemporaries; for the Hippolytus which we 
possess, according to the testimony of the scholiast, 
is an improvement upon an earlier one, in which 
there were traits of a repulsive and censurable 
nature.* 

* The learned and acute Brunck, without citing any au* 
Ibority, or the coincidence of a fragment in corroboration, 
say’s that Seneca in his Hippolytus followed the plan of the 
first of Euripides, which was called the Veiled Hippolytus.— 
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The commencement of Medea is admirable; her 
desperate situation is depicted in the conversa¬ 
tion between her nurse and the tutor of her 
children, and in her own heart-rending wailings 
behind the scene. As soon however as she makes 
her appearance, the poet takes care to. cool our 
agitation by the number of general and common¬ 
place reflections which he puts into her mouth. 
She appears still less deserving of our respect in 
the scene with ^Egeus, in which, having in con¬ 
templation a terrible revenge on Jason, she first 
secures to herself a place of refuge, and seems 
almost on the point of hinting at a new alliance. 
This is very unlike the ■daring criminal who 
subjected the powers of nature to a subserviency 
to her ungovernable passions, and who flew from 
land to land like a desolating meteorthe Medea 
who, abandoned by all the world, found sufficient 
resources in herself. Nothing but a predilection 
for Athenian antiquities could induce Euripides 
to adopt this cold substitution. He would other¬ 
wise have painted, in the most vivid colours, the 
union in the same person of the powerful en¬ 
chantress and the weak woman, in her sexual 
relations. As it is, we are keenly affected by the 
display of maternal tenderness in the midst of the 
preparations for the cruel deed. She announces 

How far this is mere conjecture I cannot say, but yet I should 
be inclined to doubt whether Euripides, even in the drama 
which was censured, admitted the scene of the declaration of 
love, which Racine however has' not hesitated to adopt front 
Seneca into his Phcedra. 
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howererbier ^purpose much too soon, andiu too 
definite a manner, instead of allowing us to guess 
art her intentions from the ominous expressions 
which might escape from a dark and perturbed 
mind. When she executes it, the impulse of re¬ 
venge on Jason Ought to have been already suf¬ 
ficiently gratified by the ignominious death of his 
young wife and her father; and the new motive 
that Jason would infallibly murder the children, 
and that she must therefore anticipate him, will 
by no means hear examination: for she could 
as easily have saved the living children with 
herself, as have carried OH' their, dead bodies in 
the dragon-chariot. Still' however this may per¬ 
haps be justified by the perturbation of mind 
into which she* was plunged by the completion 
of the efime; 

•• Such a picture of universal sorrow, of the fall 
of flourishing families and states from the greatest 
-glory to the lowest necessity, and even to entire 
annihilation, as that which is exhibited in the 
Troades, might obtain for Euripides, frOth Ari¬ 
stotle, the name df the most tragic of poets. The 
Conclusion, when the captive women, alldtted to 
their different misters', leave Troy in flames be¬ 
hind them;' and ^ proceed towards the* ships; A |s 
truly grand. It is impossible however for a-piece 
to haVe less action, 'hr the energetical sense 0 of 
fife Wdr&: ? ft is i; S seifs' of situations and Ctenfe, 
which have'hh’bther connexion thin that : they 
■ are all UenvM' from the cOhqnest Of Troy, hut 
they have in no respOkt a common ' The 
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accumulation of helpless suffering, without even 
an opposition of sentiment, at last wearies us, and 
exhausts our compassion. The greater the effort to 
avert a calamity, the greater the impression it after¬ 
wards produces, when it bursts through the re* 
straint. But when so little concern is shows, 
as is here the case with Astyanax, for die speech of 
Talthybius himself does not betray the slightest 
attempt to save him, the spectator soon acqui¬ 
esces in like manner. In this way Euripides 
frequently fails. In the uninterrupted demands 
on our compassion in this piece, the pathos is 
not duly economised, and gradually heightened: 
ibr instance, the lamentation of Andromache for 
her living son is much more heart-rending than 
that of Hecuba for her son that is dead. The 
effect of the latter is however supported by the 
aspect of the small corse in the shield of Hector. 
Much was calculated on the visual attractions of 
the piece: hence Helen appears splendidly dressed 
for the sake of contrast with the captive slaves, 
Andromache is mounted on a chariot laden with 
spoilsj and I doubt not but that, at the conclu¬ 
sion, the whole decorations were exhibited in 
flames. The trial of Helen interrupts our com¬ 
passion by an idle altercation, which ends in 
nothing; for notwithstanding the accusation of 
Hecuba, Menelaus abides by the resolution which 
he had before formed. The defence of Helen may 
be considered as capable of affording nearly the 
same degree of entertainment which we derive 
vox.. I. K 
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from the sophistical eulogium of Isocrates in her 
favour. 

v It was not enough for Euripides to have re. 
presented Hecuba throughout a whole piece in 
sackcloth and ashes, and pouring out her lamenta¬ 
tions; be has still introduced her as the prin¬ 
cipal figure -in another tragedy, which bears her 
name. The two actions of this piece, the sacri¬ 
fice of Foiyxena, and the revenge of Polymestor, 
on aoeoont of the murder of Polydorus, have 
nothing in oommon with each other but their 
connexion with Hecuba. The first half possesses 
great beauties, of the kind in which Euripides is 
chiefly successful; pictures of trader youth, fe¬ 
male innocence, and noble resignation to an early 
and violent death. A human sacrifice, the tri¬ 
umph of barbaric superstition, is represented' as 
executed, suffered, and beheld, with that Hellenism 
of feeling, which among the Greeks effected at 
so early a period the abolition of such sacrifices. 
But the seoond half destroys these soft impres¬ 
sions in a highly repulsive manner. It is filled 
with the revengeful artifices of Hecuba, the blind 
avarice of Polymestor, and the paltry polities'of 
Agamemnon, who dares not venture on calling 
the-Thracian king to account, but who neverthe¬ 
less delivers him into the hands of his captive 
women. < Neither is -it very suitable that .Hecuba; 
advanoed in; years, bereft of strength, -and over, 
whelmed with sorrow, should display so mnch 
Presence of mind in the execution of her revenge, 
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and such a command > of tongue in her accusation 
and her derision of Polymestor. 

We have another exampleof two distinct and 
.separate actions in the same tragedy, the Raging 
Hercules. ,, The drat is die oppression of his 
family during his absence, and their deliverance 
through his return the second, his repentance 
after die sudden madness, during which hemur- 
dered his wife and children. .> The two actions 
follow, but by no. means arise out of one another. . 

■ The Phanigsee is rich in tragical events, in the 
common acceptation of die word : the eon of 
Creon, to save the town,: precipitates himself from 
die walls; Eteocles and Polynices, perish by the 
hands : of each other;Jocasta falls bv her own 
hand over their dead; bodies; the Argives who 
advance against Thebes are destroyed in battle; 
Polynices remains- umoterred sand lastly, CEdipus 
and Antigon# are driven eat to* banishment — 
After this enumeration, the scholiast remarks the 
' arbitrary manner. ia which the poet has pro¬ 
ceeded. “This drama,” says he, ‘fis beantifu 1 in 
theatrical representation, because it isifull of foreign 
incidents. Antigone looking down from, the walls 
has nothing to do with the,; aoticna, and Polynices, 
under the protection of a oessation of liostiJities, 
enters the town withonk-any <e&et beu^ thereby 
produced. Among these superfluities, the. addi- 
tionof the exiled CEdipus, witfa a loquacious,ode, 
is pre-eminently, without an object;” This is. a 
, severe sentence, but it is just. **'* ■ > = 

The scholiast on Orestes js not more lenient: 

N3 
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“The piece is one of those which produce a 
gnat effect on the stage, but which is extremely 
defective in the characters; for, with the exoep» 
turn of Py lades, all the rest are worth nothing.” 
Moreover, “ It has a catastrophe more suitable 
to comedy than tragedy.” This drama begins in¬ 
deed in the most agitating manner. Orestes, after 
the murder of his mother, is represented lying 
on his bed, afflicted with anguish of soul and 
delirium; Electra sits at his foet, and she and 
the chorus remain in trembling expectation of 
his awaking. Afterwards however every thing 
takes a perverse turn, and ends with the most 
forced theatrical contrivances. 

The piece of Iphigenia in Tateris , in which the 
fate of Orestes is still further followed out, ap¬ 
pears less wild and extravagant, but it seldom 
rises above mediocrity in the representation either 
of character or passion. The mutual recognition 
of brother and sister, after such adventures and 
actions, When Iphigenia, who formerly herself 
trembled at the bloody altar, was on the point 
of yielding up her brother to a similar fate, does 
■not however produce more than a transient emo¬ 
tion. The flight of Orestes and* his sister is riot 
highly calculated to excite our interest: the Ar¬ 
tifice 'by which it is* effected by Iphigenia!.is 
willingly credited by Ttkoas, who does not at¬ 
tempt to give any opposition, till both are safe, 
Md then he it reduced to silence by an ordinary 
appearance of the gods towards rite conclusion. 
.This means hat been so used and abused by 
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Euripides, that of his eighteen tragedies, in nine' 
of them a* divinity descends for the full unra¬ 
veling of thd catastrophe. *■ 

Xo Andromache Orestes makes his appearance 
for the fourth time. The scholiast, in whose 
opinions we think that we can generally recog¬ 
nize the sentiments of the most important Of 
ancient critics, declares this a piece of the second 
rank- in which he can only praise single scenes. 
Among those which Racifife -has adopted" as the 
.foundation of his free imitations, we can hare 
no difficulty in recognizing the very worst parts 
of the work, and therefore the French critics 
have an easy victory in their endeavours to de¬ 
preciate the Grecian predecessor, from wjiam ; Ra¬ 
cine has in fact derived little more than the first 
suggestion of his tragedy. < > V- • #■; 

‘sr’ T^he Bacchce represent the infectious and tu¬ 
multuous inspiration of the worship of Bacchus, 
' with -great sensual power and vividness of con- 
’* ceptibn. The obstinate disbelief of Pentheus, his 
•blindness, and- dreadful punishment fay the: .hands 
of hn own mother, forma bold picture. The 
efiect;- on- the stage, must. be extraordinary.-— 

• Imagine, only, a chorus with flying and dishevelled 
.hair and dresses, tambourines, cymbals, &c. ‘in 
their Xiands, like the' Bacchantae on ,-bas-reliefo, 
raving up and down the orchestra* and executing 
their inspired dances amidst;- tumultuous music, 

, which ms altogether-unusual* as the ehoral odes 

• were-generally delivered-with a solemn *tep*and 
Without any . other : accompaniment than a -finite. 
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Herefoe luxuriance of ornament, which Euripides 
ajways affects, was for once in its proper plate. 
Ijyhen therefore several of the modern mtitfs 
attempt'to depreciate this piece, and to' assign to 
it a very low rank, they do not seetn to mefo 
knpw what they themselves would wish. ’ I cannot 
help admiring in the composition of this piece, the 
hsarmony and unity which we so selddm observe 
in Euripides, the abstinence from eVery thibg 
foreign to the subject^ so that all the effects ana 
all the motives flow from one source, atid contri¬ 
bute to one object. After Hippolytus, T should 
be inclined to assign the first place to this amonjj 
sill the remaining works of Euripides. 

Hie fferaclidce and the Supptices are true oc¬ 
casional tragedies,. and could only be successful 
from their flattery of the Athenians. They ce¬ 
lebrate two aficient heroic deeds of Athens, oh 
which the eulogistic orator, Isocrates, Who always 
mixed up the fabulous with tfie historical, 
an astonishingly great stress: the protectfon ! td 
the children of Hercules, the ancestors of the 11a- 
cedemonian kings, from foe persecution of Eury^- 
theus, and the interment of the Sdven before Theblii 
foeir string’ gained in favour of Adfosfoi, 
king of Argons, by a * victory over the Thehahs. 
“pie Sujiplicds wete represented, aS’we knoW ! , fodfofj 
the BelCponnesiiih war, after the conClusioh' bF a 
treaty between thC Argives and the Eacedaemd- 
,nians: this piece was intended to reCAW fo - fob 
memory of foS Argives ’ foeif ‘ancient obligafrbh 
to - Athens, and to’show how' little they ebuffl 
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hope to prosper .in the war against the Athenians# 
Tbei Heraclida was undoubtedly written with a 
similar view in respect to Lacedaemon. Of the 
two pieces however, which are both cast in the 
same mould, the Female Suppliants, so called from 
the mothers of the vanquished and fallen heroes, 
is by-far the richest in poetical merit; the He- 
raclidte appears, as it were, but a faint impres¬ 
sion of the other. In the former piece, it is true, 
Theseus appears at first in e very unamiable iight, 
as he upbraids the unfortunate Adrastus with his 
errors at too great Jength, and peiliaps without 
m.uch justice, before he condescends to assist him ; 
the contest between Theseus and the Argive herald, 
respecting the precedency of monarchical or de- 
mocratical constitutions, is justly banished from 
the stage to the schools of rhetoricians; and the 
moral eulqgium of Adrastus over the fallen heroeB 
is very much out of character. I am convinced 
that Euripides had here an intention of drawing 
the characters of particular Athenian generals, who 
had &llen in some battle. ; In a dramatic point 
of, yiew however the passage will. not admit of 
this,justification; but without such an object it 
wpuhh have, been silly and ridiculous, in describing 
those heroes of the age of Hercules, a Capaneus for in¬ 
stance, who set even heaven itself at defiance, to have 
launched out into the praise of their civic virtues. 
Howr much Euripides was disposed to wander but 
of. Ida *»hject in quest of foreign allusions,, even 
allusions to himself, we may see from a speech of 
Adrastus, who withoqt any cause is. made to say. 
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“ It it not joat; that the poet, while he delights others 
with his works, should himself suffer inconveai- 
ence.” However, the funeral dirges and the swan* 
song of Evadne are aftectingly beautiful although 
Evadne, in a literal sense, is introduced into &e 
drama altogether unexpectedly* 

The Heraclida is a very poor piece, and sin¬ 
gularly bald towards the conclusion. We bear 
nothing more of the sacrifice of Macaria, after Jit 
is, over: as die determination seems to cost her¬ 
self no struggle, it makes as little impression 
upon others- The Athenian king, Bemophon, 
does not return again; neither does Iolaus, the 
companion of Hercules and tutor of his children, 
whose youth is so wonderfully renewed: Hylkis, 
Ate heroic son of Hercules, never even makes 
his appearance; and nobody at last remains but 
Alcmene, who keeps quarrelling, with Eurystheus. 
Euripides seems to have .token a particular plea¬ 
sure in drawing cuch implacable and revengeful 
eid women : he. has exhibited . Hecuba twice; in 
this light, opposed to Helen and Polymestor. The 
constant recurrence of the same means and motives 
ht a sure symptom of mannerism. We have in 
ftp works of this poet three examplesof the«w. 
qrifice of females, which are moving fromiheir 
resignation: Iphigenia^Pdyxeua, andMacariat; 
the voluntary death of AJceste and Evadne, be*- 
kmg also in seme sort to this cla&s.iS»»ppiicsnt» 
are in like manner a favourite subject with Mm, 
inhere die spectator ^oppressed with apprehen- 
mn lest .they should she, forcibly tom from the 
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sanctuary of^ the alter. I have already dwelt 
uptursthe introduction of deities towards the con* 
ohmon. " • 

• i The inoBt entertaining of all* tragedies is Helen, 
a marvellous drama, full of wonderful adventures 
and appearances, which are evidently much more 
suited»to comedy. : The ‘ invention on which* it 
in founded is, that Helen remained concealed in 
Egypt (so far the assertion of the ^Egyptian 
priests went^, while Paris carried off an airy shape, 
which bore a.resemblance to her, and about which 
the Greeks and Trojans fought with one another 
for ten years. By this contrivance the' virtue ‘of 
tiro heroine is saved, and Menelaus, in confirms*’ 
tion of the ridicule cast by Aristophanes on the 
beggary of the heroes of Euripides, appears, ina 
a ragged eleemosynary, state, and is represented 
as perfectly satisfied, But this mannerofim- 
proving mythology bears a resemblance > to the 
Tales of the Thousand and One Nights.* ;» 

Modern philologists have dedicated vohrminoos 
treatises* to prove the ilkgitimacy of- jR/tesKs, the 
subject of which is taken from dm eleventh book 
of the Iliad. Their opinion is, that the piece 
containst such at: number of’> improbabilities and 
oontrashetioos, that it. is! altogether > on worthy of 
Euripides.; But thisk by no means a legitimate 
conclusion. . Are not the fouttawhich they cen- 
sure unavoidably derived sfwwn the selections of 
a: subject, so veiy.-tncoavetuent- as a nightly en¬ 
terprise? In a qUeetien respecting the legitimacy 
fd< anytworit, our concern is not *»mueh with 
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its? merit or demerit, as whether its - ■style end. 
peeuhanties bear a resemblance to those of tfyc, 
pretended author. The few words of the scholiast, 
amount to a very different opinion: “ Some have- 
considered this drama as illegitimate, and not the. 
production of Euripides, for it bears more traces 
of the style of Sophocles. But it is inscribed 
intbe Didatcalice as legitimate, and the accuracy, 
with respect to the appearances of the starry, 
heaven betrays Euripides.” I imagine I under¬ 
stand also what .is meant by the style of Sopbo* 
des, which I do not indeed find in the general 
disposition, but in detached scenes. Hence,»i£ 
the piece is to be taken from Euripides, I should 
be disposed to attribute it to an eclectic imitatoiv 
but rather of' the school of Sophocles than of 
Euripides, and only a little later than the period 
of both. This I infer from the familiarity of 
many of the scenes, as tragedy was then inclining 
to the civic or familiar drama; for at a still later 
period in-the Alexandrian'time, it fell into an op? 
posite error, thatof bombast. < ~ , t 

. The Cyclops** s a satirical , drama. This is a 
mixed mid secondary species of tragic poetry* 
which we have already in passing alluded to. -Tbp 
want: of some . relaxation, for the .mind, after.the 
stem severity of- tragedy, appears to- have given 
visa to the satirical drama, as -well as to after¬ 
pieces in general.. The satirical drama never pop- 
messed an independent existence.; it was given* as 
aflvappendage to several tragedies, and firoqj^ all 
theifwe can fCotfectutrCi always cpnfderabjy 
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porter. In externalform if resembled tragedy, 
arid the materials were in like manner mytholo¬ 
gical.’ The distinctive mart was a chorus con¬ 
sisting Of satyrs, who -accoinpanied such heroic 
adventures as were ofamorecheerfulhoe, (many 
iri the Odyssey for instance; -for here also, as 
in many other respects, the'germ is to be found 
iri Htrtner,) or could be made to wear such an 
appeatance, with lively songs,' gestures, andmove- 
merits. The immediate cause of this species of 
drama'was derived from the festivals of Bacchus, 
where satyr-masks were a common disguise. In 
mythological stories, with which Bacchus had no 
Concern," these constant attendants of his were, no 
dohbt, in sdtrie sort- arbitrarily introduced, but 
still riot without a c degree of propriety. As nature, 
in her original freedom, appeared rich m won¬ 
derful’productions to the fancy of the Greeks, they 
Cohid'with propriety people die wild landscapes^ 
far from polished cities, where the scene was usu¬ 
ally laidj with that sensual ami gay sylvan crea¬ 
tion. The composition of demi-gods and demi- 
beasts, fWmed an amusing' contrast. We have an 
example in the Cyclops of the manner in which 
the'poets proceeded in such subjects. It is not 
ri^fhout - amtisement, though - the real substance 
6f it is nearly all contained in the Odyisey; only 
the ‘pranks of Silenus and his tend appear a 
little cdarie now ami then'. ‘ We must- confess 
that ' fhe greatest merit of this piece, in our eyes, 
is its rarity, as it i* the oiVly remaining thing of 
its kind" which we possess. -In these satirical 
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dramas, JEschjrlas must without doubt have dia^ 
played more boldness and meaning in bis mirth t 
as for instance, when be made Prometheus bring 
down * bis heavenly fire to the rode and stupid 
race of mortals; and Sophocles, as we may con¬ 
jecture from the few samples we have, must have 
been more elegant and moral, when he introduced 
the goddesses contending For the prize of beauty; 
or Nausicaa, when she offered her protection to 
the shipwrecked Ulysses. It is a striking feature 
of the light way of living of the Greeks, of the 
hilarity of disposition, so foreign to every thing 
like stately dignity, which led them to admire 
whatever was suitable and agreeable in art, even 
in things of the least importance, ^that in this 
drama called Nausicaa, or the Wtuhers, where 
according to Hoitfer the princess at the end of 
the washing recreates herself with her maids 1 in 
playing at ball, Sophocles himself appeared play¬ 
ing at bah, and by his grace in this bodily ex¬ 
ercise acquired much applause. The great poet, 
the respected Athenian citizen, the man who had 
already perhaps been a general; appeared pub¬ 
licly in female clothing, and as, on account, of 
the feebleness of his voice, he could not play the 
principal part of Nausicaa, be acted perhaps the 
mute under part of a maid, for the sake of giving 
the slight ornament of bodily activity to the re¬ 
presentation of his piece. 

The history of ancient tragedy ends with Eu¬ 
ripides, although there were a number of still later 
tragedians; Agathon for instance, whom Aristopha- 
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nes.describes as breathing ointment, and crowned 
with flowers, and who is represented by Plato in 
his Symposion, a discourse in, the taste of. the so¬ 
phist Gorgias, as abounding in the most exquisite 
ornaments, and the most dazzling antitheses.. He 
commenced with mythology, as the natural materials 
of tragedy,, and occasionally. wrote pieces with 
fictitious names, (a transition towards the new 
comedy) one of which was called the Flower, and 
was probably therefore neither seriously affecting 
nor terrible, but in the style of-the idyl. 

The Alexandrian literati also occupied them¬ 
selves with composing tragedies; but were we to 
judge of them from die only piece which has 
name; down, to us, the Alexandra of Lycaphron, 
which consists of an endless, jprpphetic monologue, 
overladen with an obscure mythology, these pro¬ 
ductions of subtlety and artifice must have been 
extremely inanimate, and untheatrical, and alto¬ 
gether destitute of interest. The creative powers 
of the Greeks were so completely exhausted, that 
they were under the necessity of repeating the 
works of their ancient masters. . 
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LECTURE VI. 

The old comedy proved to be completely a contrast to trn- 
, gedy,—Parody.—Ideality of comedy. the reverse of that of 
tragedy.—Mirthful caprice.—Allegoric and political signi- 
' ficatiOn;— 1 The chorus' and its parabases.—Aristophanes.— 
His character as an artist.—Description and character of 
his remaining works.—A scene translated from the Acharnae 
by way of Appendix. 

We now leave tragic poetry for the considera¬ 
tion of a species of an entirely oppositedescription, 
the old comedy. Striking as this diversity is, 
we shall however commence with pointing out a 
certain symmetry of contrast between them, which 
may have a tendency to exhibit the essential 
character of both in a clearer light. . In forming 
a judgment of the old comedy, we must banish 
every idea of what is called -comedy by the 
moderns, and what want by the same name among, 
the Greeks themselves at an after period. These 
two species of comedy differ from each other, not 
only in accidental peculiarities (such as the in¬ 
troduction of real names and characters in the 
old), but in the most essential c har acteristics. We 
must also guard ourselves against considering the 
old comedy as the rude commencement of a 
branch of the drama, which was afterwards carried 
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to a higher degree of perfection,* an idea which 
many* from the unbridled licentiousness of the 
old comic writers, have allowed themselves to 
entertain. The first however is much more en¬ 
titled to the appellation of the genuine poetical 
species; and the new comedy, as I shall show in 
the sequel, is a falling off into prose and reality. 

We shall form the best idea of the old comedy, 
in considering it as the complete contrast to tra¬ 
gedy. This was probably the meaning of the 
assertion of Socrates, which is mentioned by Plato 
towards the end of his Symposium. He tells 
us that, after the other guests had dispersed or 
fallen asleep, Socrates continued awake with Aris¬ 
tophanes and Agatbon, and that while he drank 
with them out of a laTge cup, he forced them 
to confess, though unwillingly* that it was the 
business of one man to be equally master of 
tragic and comic composition, and that the tragic 
poet, in virtue of his art, was also a comic poet. 
This was not only repugnant to the general opinion, 
which wholly separated the two kinds of talent, 
but also to experience, aa no. tragic poet had. ever 

.. * This is the sense in which the section of Barthelemy, in 
Anachartis, on the old comedy is composed: one of the poorest 
and most erroneous parts of his work. With the pitiful arro¬ 
gance of ignorance, Voltaire pronounced a sweeping condem¬ 
nation of Aristophanes, (in his Philosophical Dictionary, under 
the -article Athee) -and the modem French critics have fop the 
most,part followed his example. We may however find the 
foundation of all die erroneous opinions of the moderns on this 
sabjts&i'afid the same prdfttieaf modeof viewing iit,iji the 
comparison between Aristophanes and Menander, in Plutarch, 
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attempted to distinguish himself in the comic 
department, or vice versa; and the reason of this 
is evident from their essential characters. ’Pie 
Platonic Socrates says, at another time, on the 
subject of comic imitation: we can only become 
acquainted with things of opposite characters 
through each' other, and consequently we can only 
know what is laughable and ludicrous by know¬ 
ing also wheat is serious. If the divine Plato had 
been pleased to communicate his own thoughts, 
■or those of his master, respecting the manner of 
carrying the sentiments of their dialogue into ex* 
ecution. we should undoubtedly have been re¬ 
lieved from tiie necessity of the following inves¬ 
tigation. 

One view of the relation of comic to tragic poetry 
may be comprehended under the idea of parody. 
This parody however Was infinitely more powerful 
'than that of the comic epop6e, as the subject parodied 
was brought much more vividly before the mind 
by means of scenic representation, than the epopde, 
in which the transactions of a distant age were 
related as already past. The: subject of the 
comic parody was a recent action, and as the repre¬ 
sentation took place on the same stage where-the 
spectators were accustomed to see its grave model, 
this must have contributed very much to heighten 
the effect. It happened also that not merely sin¬ 
gle scenes, but the very form of tragic composition 
was parodied, and the parody not only extended 
to the poetry, but also to the music and dancing, 
to the actings and the scenic decorations. Nay, 
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even when the -drama trod in the footsteps of the 
plastic arts, k was still the subject of comic 
-parody, as the ideal figures of deities were evidently 
transformed into caricatures.* The more the pro¬ 
ductions of all these arts came within the operation 
of the externa] senses, the more . the Greeks, in 
popular festivals, religious ceremonies, and solemn 
processions, were accustomed to, and familiar with, 
the noble style which was the native element of 
tragic representation, so much tile mote irresis¬ 
tibly ludicrous must have been the effect of the 
general parody of the arts, which it was the ob¬ 
ject of comedy to exhibit. 

But this idea does not exhaust the essential 
character of comedy : for parody always supposes 
a reference to the subject which is parodied* -and 
a necessary dependence on it. The old comedy 
however is a species of poetry,, as independent and 
original as tragedy itself; it stands upon an equal 
elevation, that is, it extends as far beyond the 
limits of reality- into the regions of a creative fancy. 

. . Tragedy is the most serio.us description of poetry, 
find comedy,altogether sportive. Seriousness con- 
sfets,- as .1 have already observed in the introduc¬ 
tion, in the direction of the mental powers to an 
object, and the limitation of their activity to that 
etgect. The opposite quality therefore consists in 
the apparent want of aim, and freedom from all 
i'CStraint'in the exercise of the mental powers; and 

■*' * As an Example of this,'! may allude to the well known 
Vane - fi goiea, where Mercury and Jupiter are represented as 
eapuc-moskt, meditating the descent by a ladder to Alcmene. 

' VOL. I. O 
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it is therefore the more perfect, the greater foe 
scale on which these powers are exhibited, and 
foe more vivid the appearance of this want of aim, 
and of the prevalence of whim and caprice. Wit 
and raillery may be employed in a sportive manner, 
but they are also both of them compatible with 
foe most austere earnestness, as is proved by the 
example of the later Roman satires, and the ancient 
Iambic poetry of the Greeks, where these means 
are made subservient to the expression of hatred 
and discontent. 

The new comedy, it is true, represents what is 
laughable in character, and in the contrast of 
situations and combinations; and it is the more 
eomic the more it is distinguished by a want of 
aim: misconceptions, erroneous notions, the fruit¬ 
less efforts of ludicrous passion, especially if the 
whole at last terminates in nothing; but still with 
all this mirth, the form of the representation it¬ 
self is serious, and regularly connected with a 
certain aim. In foe old comedy the form was 
sportive, and was characterized by an apparent 
whim and caprice'; the whole production was one 
entire jest on a large scale, which again contained 
a world of separate jests within itself, and each 
occupied its own place, without appearing to have 
any concern with the rest. In tragedy, if I may be 
tallowed to explain my meaning by a simile, the 
monarchical constitution prevails, but a monarchy 
Without despotism, as in. the heroic times of the 
^Greeks: every thing yields a willing .obedsaneeuto 
. Uhlp: dignity of the heroic sceptre, . Comedy again 
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is a more democratic species of poetry, and is more 
inclined even to the confusion of anarchy, than to 
any circumscription of general liberty, in the ex¬ 
ercise of the mental powers, and even in separate 
thoughts, sallies, and allusions. 

Whatever is dignified, noble, and grand in human 
nature, will only admit of a serious representation; 
for the person representing feels himself opposed 
by the subject in the exact ratio of its elevation, 
and is consequently tied down by it. The comic 
poet must therefore divest his characters of all 
qualities of this description; he must even deny 
the existence of such qualities altogether, and form 
an ideal of human nature in an opposite sense to 
that of the tragedians, namely, in one that is odious 
and base. But as the tragic ideal is not a collect¬ 
ive model of all possible virtues, neither does this 
inverted ideality consist in an aggregation of moral 
enormities and marks of degeneracy, beyond what 
is to be found' in real life, but rather in a ; depen¬ 
dence on the animal part of our being, in the want 
of freedom and independence, in the want of co¬ 
herence, and in the contradictions of the inward 
man, from which all our fellies and infatuations 
have their origin. - 

The serious ideal consists of the unity and har¬ 
monious, blending of the sensual man in the mental, 
which: we see most clearly exemplified in the plastic 
arts, where the fortrf, when in a complete state, 
is merely a symbol of mental perfection, and of 
the most.elevated moral ideas, and where the body 
is wholly imbued by the soul, which is every where 
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visible.* The merry or ludicrous ideal, on the 
other hand, consists in the perfect harmony and 
concord of the higher part of our nature, with the 
animal part as the prevailing principle. Reason 
and intellect are represented as voluntary slaves df 
the senses. 

Hence we shall find that that which in Aristo¬ 
phanes has given so much offence, flows necessarily 
from the very principle of comedy: the frequent 
allusion to the lower necessities of the body, the 
wanton pictures of animal desire, which, in s,pite of 
all the restraints imposed on it by morality and 
decency, is always breaking loose without the con¬ 
sciousness of the individual. If we reflect atten¬ 
tively, we shall find that even yet on our own 
stages, die infallible and inexhaustible source of 
the ludicrous is derived from the same ungovern¬ 
able impulses of sensuality at variance with higher 
duties: cowardice, childish vanity, loquacity, gu- 
losity, laziness, &c. Hence in the caducity of age, 
libidinous desires are more laughable than at an 
earlier period, as we see that they do not arise from 
mere animal impulse, but that reason has only 
served to extend the dominion of the senses beyond 
their proper limits. In drunkenness, too, indivi- 

*1 aiti afraid that tW» may be considered somewhat too 
mystical by .many English readers. ■■ I subjoin the original, as 
I cannot translate the passage to. my own satisfaction: Wit mr 
ci auf das klarstp in dtr Plastik erkcnnen, too die vollendung der 
Gestalt nur SinnUld geutiger voUkommenheit und der hochtten 
edtlichen Ideen tci'rrf, to edit K'arper gang cost Gait dutch- 
dnmgen und Us xurvtrhldrung vtrgeisHgt istr— Tran*. ' 
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duals in some degree place themselves in the con¬ 
dition of the comic ideal. 

We must, not allow ourselves to entertain the 
erroneous idea, that the old comic writers gave 
the names of existing persons to their characters, 
and exhibited them on the stage with all the cir¬ 
cumstances peculiar to certain individuals. For 
such historical characters have always with them 
an allegorical signification, and represent a class; 
and as their features were overcharged in the igasks, 
their characters were overcharged in,, like manner 
in the representation. But still this constant al¬ 
lusion to the nearest reality, which not only allowed 
the poet, in the character of the chorus, to converse 
with the public in a general way, but also to point 
at certain individual spectators, is of essential im¬ 
portance in any view of this species of poetry.—■ 
As tragedy delights in harmonious unity, comedy 
flourishes in a chaotic exuberance: it seeks out the 
most glaring and diversified objects, and the mod: 
strongly marked oppositions. It works up therefore 
the most singular unheard of, and even impossible,, 
adventures, with the local and peculiar circumstances 
vvhicli are nearest at hand. . 

. The comic poet, as well as the tragic, transports 
his characters to an ideal element; not however 
to a.world subjected to necessity, hut one where 
the. caprice of an inventive wit, prevails without 
restraint, and where all the laws of reality are sus¬ 
pended? He is at liberty therefore to' invent an 
action as sprightly and fantastic as possible; it 
may even be unconnected and contradictory, if it 
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be calcalated to place a circle of comic incidents 
and characters in the clearest light. In this last 
respect, the work should, nay most, have a leading 
aim,or it will otherwise he defective in solidity; 
and in this view also the comedies of Aristophanes 
may be considered as perfectly systematical. But 
then, that the comic inspiration may not be lost, 
this aim must be made a matter of diversion, and 
he concealed in a multitude of foreign intermixtures 
of all ^descriptions. Comedy at its commencement, 
namely, ia the hands of its Doric founder, Epi- 
charmus, borrowed its . materials chiefly from the 
mythical world. Even in its maturity it appears 
not to have renounced this choice altogether, as 
we may see from many of the titles of the lost 
pieces of Aristophanes and his contemporaries; 
and at alater period, in the interval between the 
old and. new comedy, for particular reasons, it re¬ 
turned again to mythology, with a peculiar degree 
of predilection. But as the contrast between the 
materials and the form is here in its proper place, 
and nothing can be more directly opposed to the 
exhibition of the ludicrous, than the most im¬ 
portant and serious concerns of men, the peculiar 
subject of the old comedy was .naturally therefore 
taken from public life and the state. It is alto¬ 
gether political, and the private and family life, 
beyond which the new never soars, was only in¬ 
troduced occasionally and indirectly, with a re¬ 
ference to the public, The chorus is ftierefore 
essential to if, as being in some sort a representa¬ 
tion of the public: it most by no means be con- 
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sidered as something accidental, which we may 
account for in the local origin of old comedy; we may 
assign as a more substantial reason, that it belongs 
to the complete parody of the tragic form. It con¬ 
tributes also to the expression of that festal glad¬ 
ness of which comedy was the most unrestrained 
effusion. For in all the popular and religious fes¬ 
tivals of the Greeks, choral songs, accompanied by 
dancing, were exhibited. The comic chorus trans¬ 
forms itself occasionally into such an expression of 
the public joy, as for instance, when the women 
who celebrate the Thesmophoriae in the piece that 
bears that name, in the midst of the most amusing 
drolleries, begin to chaunt their melodious hymn 
in honour of the gods of the festival, in the same 
manner as took place on a real occasion. At 
these times we observe such a display of sublime 
lyric poetry, that the passages may be transplanted 
into tragedy without any change or modification. 
There is one deviation however from the tragic 
model, as it frequently happens that there are 
> several choruses in the same comedy, who at one 
time all sing together, and m opposite positions, 
and at other times change with, and succeed each 
other, without any general reference. The most 
retnarkable peculiarity however of the comic chorus 
is the parabasis, an address to the spectators by 
the chorus, in the name and under the authority 
of the poet, which has no concern with the sub¬ 
ject of the piece. Sometimes he enlarges on his 
own merits, and ridicules the pretensions of his 
rivals; at other times he avails himself of his rights 
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as an Athenian citizen to deliver, in every assembly 
of the people, proposals of a serious or ludicrous 
■nature for the public good. The parabasis may, 
strictly speaking, be considered as repugnant to 
the essence of dramatic representation: for in the 
drama the poet should always disappear behind 
the characters ; and these characters ought to dis¬ 
course and act as if they were alone, and without 
any perceptible reference to the spectators. All 
tragical impressions are therefore by such inter¬ 
mixtures infallibly destroyed ; but these intentional 
interruptions or intermezzos, though even more 
serious in themselves than the subject of the re¬ 
presentation, are bailed with welcome in the comic 
tone, as we ate then unwilling to submit to the 
constraint of ah employment of the mind, which 
by continuance assumes the appearance of labour. 
The parabasis may partly have owed its invention 
to the circumstance of the comic poets not having 
such ample materials as the tragic, to fill up the 
intervals of the action when the stage was empty, 
by affecting and inspired poetry. But it is con¬ 
sistent with the essence of the old comedy, where 
not merely the subject, but the whole action, was; 
Sportive and jocular. The unlimited dominion of 
fun* is evident even in this, that the dramatic form 
itself is not seriously adhered to, and that its laws 
are often suspended; as in a droll disguise we 

* This word is not in the best repute, for what reason the., 
translator is not aware; but as it is expressive, and corre¬ 
sponds with the original, scherz, he has not hesitated to use 


2 
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sometimes venture to by aside the mask. The 
practice of throwing otot allusions and hints to the 
pit is even retained in the comedy of the present 
day, and is often found to be attended with great 
success, although unconditionally reprobated by 
many critics. I shall afterwards examine how for, 
and in what departments of comedy, these allusions 
are admissible. 

To sum up in a few words the aim and object of 
tragedy and comedy, we may observe, that as 
tragedy elevates us by painful feelings to tbe most 
dignified view of humanity, in the words of Plato— 
“the imitation of the most beautiful and exem¬ 
plary life;” comedy, on the other hand, from a 
derisory and degrading way of viewing all things. 
Converts them into a source of the most petulant 
hilarity. 

We have now but one comic writer of the old 
kind, and we cannot therefore,' in forming an 
opinion of his merits, derive any assistance from a 
comparison with other masters. Aristophanes had 
many predecessors, Magnes, Cratinus, Crates, and 
others; he was indeed one of the latest comic 
authors, as he survived even the old comedy itself. 
We have no reason however to believe that we 
witness its decline in him, as in die case of the 
last tragedians; for in all probability the old comedy 
was still rising in merit, and he himself one of its 
most perfect poets. It was veiy different with the 
old comedy and with tragedy; the latter died a 
natural, and the former a violent death. Tragedy 
ceased to exist, because that species of poetry 
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seemed to be exhausted, because it ms abandoned, 
and because no person could again rise to the same - 
elevation, Comedy was deprived- by die hand of ; 
power of that unrestrained freedom which was 
necessary to its existence. Horace, in a few words, 
informs us of this catastrophe. “ To these (Thespis 
and iEschylus) followed the old comedy, not with¬ 
out great praise; but its freedom degenerated into 
licentiousness, and into a violence which deservedly 
called for the interposition of the law. The last 
was enacted, and the chorus preserved an unworthy 
silence, after it was deprived of the power to 
injure."* Towards the end of the Peloponnesian war, 
when a few individuals, contrary to the constitution, 
bad assumed the supreme authority in Athens, a 
law-was enacted, empowering every person attacked 
by comic poets, to bring them to justice; and a 
prohibition was issued against the introduction of 
real persons on the stage, or the use of such masks 
as bore a resemblance to their features, &c. This 
gave rise to what is called the middle comedy. 
The same form was still continued; and the re¬ 
presentation, though not allegorical, remained always 
a parody. But the essence existed no more, and 
this species must have become insipid when no longer 
seasoned by the salt of personal ridicule. Its whole 
attraction consisted m idealising jocularly the neatest 
reality, that is, in representing it under the light of 

* Suecessit vetus his comedia, non sine multi 
Lande, sed in vitium libertas excidit, et vim 
Lignam lege regi: lex est accepts: chorugque 
, Turpiter ebticuit, suH&to jure nocendi. ; r 
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the most preposterous perversity ; and how was it 
possible to lash even the general errors of the 
state, without giving displeasure to individuals. I 
eannot therefore agree with Horace in the opinion 
that its abuse gave rise to this restriction. The 
old comedy flourished during the existence of the 
Athenian liberty; and both were oppressed under 
the same circumstances, and by the same persons. 
So far from the calumnies of Aristophanes having 
been the occasion of the death of Socrates, as many 
persons, without a knowledge of histoiy, have 
thought proper to assert (for the Clouds were com¬ 
posed a great number of years before), it was under 
the same violent usurpation of power that the spor¬ 
tive censure of Aristophanes was reduced to silence, 
and the graver animadversions of the incorruptible 
Socrates were punished with death. We do not 
see that the persecution of Aristophanes was pro¬ 
ductive of any detriment to Euripides; the people 
of Athens beheld with admiration the tragedies of 
the one, and their parody by the other, represented 
on the same stage; every variety of talent was 
allowed to flourish undisturbed in the enjoyment of 
: equal rights. Never was there sovereign, for such 
was the Athenian people, who could with better 
humour bear the most unwelcome truths, and even 
to be openly laughed at. Zf the abuses in the 
administration of the state were not by these means 
corrected, still it was a grand point that this un¬ 
reserved exposure should be even tolerated. Besides, 
Aristophanes always shows himself a zealous pa¬ 
triot ; he attacks the powerful deeeivers of the 
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people, those whom the grave Thucydides describes 
aSiSO pestilential; he counselled peace in the civil- 
war, which for ever destroyed the prosperity of 
Greece; he every where recommends the sim¬ 
plicity and austerity of ancient manners. So much 
for the political import of the old comedy. 

But I hear it said, Aristophanes was an immoral 
buffoon. Yes, among other things, he was that 
also; and we are by no means disposed to justify 
the man, who with such great talents, could allow 
himself to sink so very low, whether from the im¬ 
pulse of rude inclinations, or from an idea of the 
necessity of gaining over the people, that he might 
tell them bold and unpleasant truths. We know 
at least that he boasts of having been much more 
sparing than his rivals in the use of obscene jests 
to gain the laughter of the mob, and of having 
in this carried his art to perfection. That we may 
not be unjust towards him, we must consider what 
appears in him so repulsive to us, not according to 
modern ideas, but in the point of view of the then 
state of the world. In many respects the ethics of. 
the ancients were altogether different from ours, and 
of a much freer character. This arose from the 
very nature of their religion, which was a true 
natural worship, and had sanctioned many public 
customs grossly injurious to decency. Besides from 
the very retired manner in which the women lived,* 

* This brings us to the consideration of the question so orach 
agitated by antiquaries, whether the Grecian women Were 
present at the representation of - plays, and more especially of 
comedies. I consider myself entitled to affirmthaVie tragedies 
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while the men were almost constantly together, 
the language of conversation possessed a certain 
rndeness, as is always the case under similar cir¬ 
cumstances. In modern Europe, since the origin 

they were present, as the story of the Eumenhies in ASschylus 
could not have been invented with any degree of propriety, had 
women never visited the theatre; and as there is a passage in 
Plato, (De Leg. lib. ii. p. 658. D.) in whichhe mentions the 
predilection of cultivated females for tragical composition.— 
Moreover Julius Pollux, among the technical expressions re¬ 
lative to the theatre, mentions the Greek word for spectatress. 
But in the case of the old comedy, I should be inclined to think 
that they were not present. However, its indecency alone does 
not appear to be a decisive proof. Even in the religious fes¬ 
tivals the eyes of the women must have been exposed to many 
sights of great indecency. But in the numerous addresses in 
Aristophanes to the spectators, even where he distinguishes 
them according to their respective ages and otherwise, we 
never observe any mention of spectatresses, and the poet 
would hardly have omitted the opportunity, which this afforded 
him for some witticism or joke. The only passage with which 
1 am acquainted, whence any conclusion may be drawn in favour 
of the presence of women, is Pax, v. 963—967. But still ft 
remains doubtful, and I recommend it to the consideration of 
the critic.—A cthob. 

Thera is an express mention of women in the passage here 
alluded to: 

OIKETHS. 

—7<w Sivuivm 
•iw frr.i cittls, Sxrif ou kfi&v <%H 

TPTrAIOE. 

** Ifmuatf feut/to; 

but then their presence might possibly be' feigned to give a 
handle for the coarse joke which follows, 

... iJiM* « 

v minus S*Jjw. 


Truttrs.. 
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of chivalry, women have given the tone of social 
life, and to the respectful homage which we yield 
to them, we owe the prevalence of a nobler mora¬ 
lity in conversation, in the fine arts, and in poetry. 
Besides, the ancient comic writers, who took the 
world as they found it, had before their eyes a very 
great degree of corruption of morals. 

The most honourable testimony in favour of Ari¬ 
stophanes, is that of the sage Plato, who, in an 
epigram, says that the Graces would have selected 
his mind for their residence, who constantly read 
him, and who transmitted the Clouds to Dionysius 
the elder, with the remark, that from this play (in 
which, with the trade of the sophists, philosophy 
itself, and even his master Socrates, were attacked,) 
he would be able to become acquainted with the 
state of Athens. He could hardly mean merely 
that the play might be considered a proof of the 
unbridled democratic freedom which prevailed in 
Athens, but must have intended to acknowledge 
the profound knowledge of the world possessed by 
the poet, and his insight into the whole machinery 
of the civil constitution. Plato has also charac¬ 
terized him in an admirable manner in his Sym- 
posion, where he puts into his mouth a speech on 
love, which Aristophanes, far from every thing like 
high enthusiasm, considers merely in a sensual 
view. His description of it is however equally 


original and ingenious. 

might apply to the pieces of Aristophanes 
motto of a pleasant and acute adventurer in 
*to*gthe: “ Mad but wise.” Here we are best en- 
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abled to conceive why the dramatic art was con¬ 
secrated to Bacchus: it is the drunkenness of 
poetry, the Bacchanalia of fun. This faculty will 
at times assert its rights as well as others; and 
hence several nations have set apart certain festivals, 
such as Saturnalia, Carnivals, &c. in which the 
people may give themselves altogether up to frolic¬ 
some follies, that when once the fit is over, they 
may remain quiet, and apply themselves to serious 
concerns during the rest of the year. The old 
comedy is a general masking of the world, during 
which many things happen that are not authorised 
by the ordinary rules of propriety, but during 
which also many things that are diverting, witty, and 
even instructive, come out, which without this mo¬ 
mentary suspension of order would never be heard of. 

However vulgar and even corrupted Aristo¬ 
phanes may have been in his personal inclinations, 
and however much some of his jokes may have 
violated the laws of morality and taste, we cannot 
deny to him, both in the general plan and ex¬ 
ecution of his poems, the praise of care, and the 
masterly hand of a finished artist. His language is 
extremely elegant, it displays the purest Atticism, 
and he accommodates it with the greatest dexterity 
to every tone, from the most iamiliar dialogue up 
to the high elevation of the dithyrambic ode. We 
cannot doubt that he would have been equally suc¬ 
cessful in grave poetry, when we see the wanton 
luxuriance with which he sometimes lavishes, if, 
for the purpose of immediately destroying the, im¬ 
pression. The elegant choice of the language 
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which he generally uses is the more attractive from 
the contrast occasionally^displayed.hy him; for be 
not only indulges at times in the rudest expressions 
of the people, in foreign dialects, and even in the 
mutilated articulation of the Greek in the mouths 
of barbarians, but he extends the same arbitrary 
power, which he exercised over nature and human 
afiairs, to language itself, and by composition, al¬ 
lusion to names of persons, or imitation of particular 
sounds, produces words of the most singular de¬ 
scription. The structure of his versification is not 
less artificial than that of the tragedians; he uses 
the same forms, but differently modified: his ob¬ 
ject is ease and variety instead of gravity and dig¬ 
nity; but amidst all this apparent irregularity he 
still adheres with great accuracy to the laws of 
metrical composition. As Aristophanes appears to 
me to have displayed, in the exercise of his separate 
but infinitely varied art, the richest developemcnt of 
almost every poetical property, whenever I read 
his works, I am equally astonished at the extra¬ 
ordinary qualifications which they suppose his 
spectators to have possessed. We might expect, 
from the citizens of a popular government, an 
intimate acquaintance with the history and constitu¬ 
tion of their country, with public events and trans¬ 
actions, with the peculiarities of all their con¬ 
temporaries of any note or consequence. But 
Aristophanes supposes his audience to have also 
possessed an extensive acquaintance with the me- 
chan ism of poetiy, they must have had almost 
every word of the tragical master-pieces by heart, to 
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tS understand Iris parodies. And What a qtiick pre- 
sebce of mind they musthavehad to catch in such a 
rapid flight, the lightest and nrjost coihplicated irony, 
the most unexpected sallies, and unusual allusions, 
which are frequently dehbted by the mere inflection 
of a syllable 1 We may boldly affirm, that notwith¬ 
standing all the explanations which have cortie dowti 
to us, notwithstanding the accumulation of learning 
which has been displayed, the half of the wit of Aris¬ 
tophanes is altogether lost to the moderns. ’These 
comedies which, amidst all their farcical peculiarities, 
display the most extensive knowledge of human life, 
could only as a source of popular amusement be pro¬ 
perly understood and appretiated by the incredible 
acuteness and vivacity of the Attic intellect. We may 
envy the poet who could reckon on so clever and ac¬ 
complished a public; hut this was in truth a’ veiy 
dangerous advantage, Spectators, whose under¬ 
standings were so quick, would not be easily pleased. 
Aristophanes complains of the excessive fastidious¬ 
ness of the taste of the Athenians, with whom the 
most admired of his predecessors were immedi¬ 
ately out of favour, when the smallest trace of a 
filling off in ihCir mental powers was perceivable^' 
But again, he allows that the other Greeks bore" 
not the slightest comparison tb them in a know¬ 
ledge of the dramatic art. All the talents of 
Athens strove to excel in this department, and 
tfcVcompetition was limited to the short period of 
a. few festivals, during'which the people always 
expected a succession of novelties. The distribu¬ 
tion of the prizes (on 'which* all depended, there 
yoL. i. r 
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being no other remaining notification of the public 
opinion) was determined by a single representa¬ 
tion. We may easily imagine the state of per¬ 
fection which this representation would attain 
under the directing care of the poet. If we also 
take into consideration the high state of the tri¬ 
butary arts, the utmost distinctness of delivery 
of the most finished poetry, both in speaking and 
singing, with the magnificence and great extent of 
the theatre, we shall then have some idea of a 
theatrical enjoyment, which has never, in an equal 
degree, been since known in the world. 

Although, among the remaining works of Aristo¬ 
phanes, we have several of his earliest pieces, they all 
bear the same stamp of maturity. But he had long 
laboured, in silence, to perfect himself in the exercise 
of an art which he conceived to be of all others the 
most difficult; nay, from diffidence (in his own 
words, like a young maiden who consigns to the care 
of others the child of her secret love), he even gave 
out his earliest pieces under concealed names. He 
appeared for the first time without this disguise in 
the Norsemen, and here he displayed the most un¬ 
daunted resolution in openly attacking the popular 
opinion. His object was nothing less than the 
overthrow of Cleon, who after the death of Pericles 
was at the head of all state affairs, and who was a 
promoter of war, and a worthless and vulgar man, 
but at the same time the idol of an infatuated, 
people. The only opponents of Cleon were the, 
rich proprietors who constituted the class of horse- 
«ten or Knights; they were interwoven by Aris- 
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tophanes in the strongest manner in his party, as 
they formed the chores. He had used the pre¬ 
caution of never naming Cleon, though he por¬ 
trayed him in such a way that it was impossible to 
mistake him. Yet such was the dread entertained 
of the party of Cleon, that no mask-maker would 
venture to execute his likeness: the poet therefore 
embraced the resolution of acting the part himself, 
with his face merely painted over. We may easily 
imagine the storms and tumults which this re¬ 
presentation must have excited among the assem¬ 
bled crowd; the bold and well concerted efforts of 
the poet were however crowned with a successful 
result: his piece obtained the prize. He was 
proud of this theatrical heroism, and often alludes 
with a feeling of satisfaction to the Herculean 
valour with which he first combated the mighty 
monster. It is not easily possible for a play to be 
more historical and political; and its rhetorical power 
in exciting our displeasure against Cleon is almost 
irresistible : it is a true dramatic Philippic. It does 
not however appear to me the most fortunate in 
point of amusement and invention. The thought 
of the serious danger which he was incurring may 
possibly have disposed biro to a more serious tone 
than was suitable to comedy, or he may have been 
stimulated by the persecution already suffered from 
Cleon to vent his rage against him in too Archi- 
lochean a manner. When the storm of cutting in¬ 
vective is somewhat over, we have then several 
droll scenes, such as that where the two dema¬ 
gogues, the leather-dealer (that is, Cleon),' and the 
r i 
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sausage-seller, vie with eafeh other by all manner 
of predictions and dainties to gain the favour, of 
Demos, a personification of the people, who has 
become childish through age, a scene humorous 
in the highest degree; and the piece ends with a 
triumphal, rejoicing, which may almost be said to 
be affecting, when the scene changes from the 
Pnyx, the place where the people assembled, to 
the majestic Propylfron, and when Demos, whose 
youth has been renewed in a wonderful manner, 
comes forward in the garb of an ancient Athenian, 
and shows that with early strength he has also 
recovered the sentiments of the age of the battle of 
Marathon. 

With the exception of this attack on Cleon, and 
with the exception also of the attacks on Euripides, 
whom he seems to have pursued with the most 
unrelenting perseverance, the other pieces of Aris¬ 
tophanes are not so exclusively, pointed against 
individuals. They have always a general, and for 
the most part a very important aim, which the 
poet, with all his turnings, extravagance, and foreign 
intermixtures, never loses from his sight. The 
plays of Peace, Achartue , arid Lysistrata, will be 
found to recommend peace; arid one object of 
the women in the assembly of the people, of the 
women at the festival of the Tkesmophoria, and of 
Lysistrata, is to throw ridicule on the relations 
and the morals of the female sex. In the Clouds 
he laughs it the metaphysics of the sophists, m the 
Wasps at the rage of the Athenians for hearing and 
determining law-suits; the subject of the Frogs is 
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the decline of the tragic art, and Plutus is an alle¬ 
gory on the unjust distribution of wealth. The 
Birds are, of all his pieces, the one of which the 
aim is the least apparent, and it is on that very 
account one of the most diverting. 

Peace begins in the most spirited and lively 
manner; the tranquilly-disposed Trygseus rides on 
a dunghill-beetle to heaven in the manner of Belle- 
rophon; War, a desolating giant, with Tumult his 
companion, in place of all the other gods, inhabits 
Olympus, and pounds the cities in a great mortar, 
making use of the celebrated generals as pestles; 
Peace lies bound in a deep well, and is dragged up 
by a rope, through the united efforts of all the 
Grecian states: all these ingenious and fanciful 
inventions are calculated to produce the most lu¬ 
dicrous effect. The play is not however afterwards 
sustained at an equal elevation; nothing remains 
but to sacrifice, and to carouse in honour of the 
recovered Goddess of Peace, when the importunate 
visits of such persons as found their advantage in 
war furnish an elegant entertainment, but one 
which by no means corresponds to the expectations 
to which the commencement gives rise. We have 
here an additional example to prove that the ancient 
comic writers not only changed the decoration 
during the intervals, when the stage was empty, 
but also while an actor was in sight. The scene 
changes from Attica to Olympus, while Trygaeus is 
suspended in the air on his beetle, and calls 
anxiously to the director of the machinery to take 
care that he does not break his neck. His descent 
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into the orchestra afterwards denotes his return to 
the earth. It is possible to overlook the freedom 
taken by the tragedians with the unity of place and 
time, on which such ridiculous stress has been 
laid by many of the moderns, but the bold manner 
in which the old comic writer subjects these ex¬ 
ternal circumstances to his sportive caprice is so 
striking, that it must force itself on the attention of 
the most short-sighted individual: and yet in all the 
treatises on the constitution of the Greek stage, 
due respect has never yet been paid to it. 

The Acharnte, an earlier piece,* appears to me 
to possess a much higher degree of excellence than 
Peace , on account of the continual progress of the 
stoiy, and the increasing drollery, which at last 
ends in downright Bacchanalian revelry. Dikaiopo- 
lis, the honest citizen, enraged at the base artifices by 
which the people are deceived, and by which they 
are induced to reject all proposals for peace, sends 
an embassy to Lacedeemon, and concludes a treaty 
for himself and his family. He then retires to the 
country, and in spite of every obstacle, sets apart a 
piece of ground before his house, where there is a 
peaceful market for the people of the neighbouring 
states, while the rest of the country is suffering 
from Ihe calamities of war. The blessings of peace 
are represented in the most tempting manner for 

* The Didascalire give it a place in the year immediately 
preceding the appearance pf the Hortemen. It is therefore 
the first of the remaining pieces of Aristophanes, and the only 
one of those which he gate oat under a concealed name, that 
has come down to us. •._ 
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hungry stomachs: the fet Boeotian brings his de¬ 
licious eels and poultry for sale, and nothing is 
thought of but feasting and carousing. Larnachus, 
the celebrated general, who lives on the other side, 
is, in consequence of a sudden eruption of the 
enemies, called on to defend the frontiers; Dikai- 
opolis on the other hand is invited by his neigh¬ 
bours to a feast, where every one brings his own 
drink. The preparations for war, and the prepara¬ 
tions in the kitchen, are now carried on with equal 
industry and alacrity: here the lance is laid hold 
of, and there the spit; the harness lies in one 
corner, and the wine-flaggon in another; some are 
fixing feathers to their helmets, and others are 
plucking thrushes. Shortly afterwards^ Lamachus 
returns, supported by two of his companions in 
arms, with a broken head and a lame foot, and from 
the other side we see Dikaiopoiis carried in drunk, 
by two good-natured maidens. The lamentations 
of the one are perpetually mimicked and ridiculed 
in the rejoicings of the other; and with this con¬ 
trast, which is carried to the very utmost extent, 
the piece is brought to a conclusion. 

Lysistrata is in such bad repute, that we dare 
only mention it in a cursory manner, as we are 
treading on burning ashes. According to the story 
of the poet, the women have taken it into their 
heads, by means of a rigid determination, to com¬ 
pel their husbands to make peace. Under the 
guidance of a shrewd leader they organise a con¬ 
spiracy for this purpose throughout all Greece, and 
at the same time gain possession of the port of’ 
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Acropolis in Athens. The hard situation to which 
the men are reduced by this separation gives rise 
to the most laughable scenes; plenipotentiaries 
appear from the two hostile powers, and peace is 
speedily concluded under the management of . the 
sage Lysistrata. Notwithstanding the mad inde¬ 
cencies which are contained in the piece, its aim, 
when stript of them, is upon the whole extremely 
innocent: the longing ior the enjoyment of do¬ 
mestic joys, so often interrupted by the absence of 
the husbands, is made the means of putting an 
end to the calamitous war by which Greece had so 
long been torn in pieces. The honest bluntness of 
the Lacedemonians is here portrayed in a most 
inimitable manner. 

The Ecclesiazuscc is in like manner a female 
government, but a much more depraved one than 
the former. The women steal, in the dress of men, 
into the assemblies of the people, and by means of 
tlie majority of voices which they have obtained in 
this clandestine manner, they decree a new con¬ 
stitution, in which there is to be a community of 
goods and of women. This, is a satire on the ideal 
republics of the philosophers, with such laws as 
Protagoras before Plato had framed. The comedy 
appears to me to labour under the very same fault 
With Peace the introduction, the secret assembly 
of the women, their rehearsal of their parts as men, 
the counting of the popular assembly, are all 
handldjpn the most masterly manner - t hut.towards 
the middle the action stands still. Nothing re¬ 
mains hut. the representation of the perplexities and 
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confusion which arise from the various communi¬ 
ties, especially the community of women, and from 
the prescribed equality of rights in the love of the 
old and the ugly, as well as of the young and the 
beautiful. These perplexities are pleasant enough, 
but they turn too much on a repetition of the same 
joke. : Generally speaking, the old allegorical comedy 
is exposed to the danger of sinking in its progress. 
When we begin with turning the world upside 
down, the most wonderful incidents follow one 
another as a matter of course, but they are apt to 
appear petty and insignificant, . when compared 
with the decisive traits of a frolicsome nature, 
which are first exhibited. 

The Thesmophoriasusce lias a proper intrigue, a 
knot which is first loosed at the conclusion, and 
possesses therefore a great advantage over the rest. 
£uripides, on account of the well known hatred of 
women displayed in bis tragedies, was to be ac¬ 
cused and condemned at the festival of the Thes- 
jHophoriae, where women only were admissible. 
After a fruitless attempt to induce the effeminate 
poet Agothon to undertake the hazardous experi¬ 
ment, Euripides prevails on his aged father-in-law, 
Mnesilochus, to disguise himself as a* woman, that 
. under this assumed appearance he may plead his 
qause. The manner in which he does this gives 
rise to suspicions, and he is discovered to be a man; 
he flies to the altar for. refuge, and to secure him¬ 
self still more from the impending danger, he 
snatches a child from .the arms of one of the women, 
and threatens to kill it if they do not cease to per- 
l 
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secute him. When he attempts to strangle it, it 
turns oot to be a leather wine-flask wrapped up 
like a child. Euripides now appears in a number 
of different shapes to save his friend: at one time 
he is Meneiaus, who finds Helen again in Egypt; 
at another time he is Echo, who asists the fettered 
Andromeda to pour out her lamentations, and im¬ 
mediately afterwards he appears as Perseus, who 
wishes to relieve her from her rock. He at length 
accomplishes the freedom of Mnesilochus from the 
sort of pillory in which be-was confined, by as¬ 
suming the character of a procuress, and enticing 
away the officer of justice who guards him, a simple 
barbarian, by the charms of a female flute player. 
These parodied scenes, composed almost entirely in 
the very words of the tragedies, are inimitable. 
We may always, generally speaking, lay our ac¬ 
count with the most ingenious and apposite ridicule, 
whenever Euripides happens to be introduced; it 
seems as if the mind of Aristophanes had possessed 
a peculiar and specific power of giving a comic 
turn to the poetry of this tragedian. 

The Clouds is well known, but has not how-, 
ever for the most part been either sufficiently un¬ 
derstood or appreciated. The object of the piece is 
to show, that by a fondness for philosophical sub- « 
tledes the warlike exercises come to be neglected, 
that speculation only serves to shake the founda¬ 
tions of religion and morals, and that by the arts 
of sophistry, every right is rendered questionable, 
and the worst cause is frequently victorious. The 
Clouds themselves, as the chorus of the piece (for -. 
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the poet converts these substances into persons, and 
dresses them out in a singular enough manner), 
are an allegory on the metaphysical speculations 
which do not rest on the ground of experience, but 
float about, without any definite shape or body, in 
the kingdom of possibilities. We may observe in 
general that it is one of the peculiarities of the 
mirth of Aristophanes to adopt a metaphor literally, 
and to exhibit it in this way before the eyes of the 
spectators. It is said of a man addicted to unin¬ 
telligible reveries, that he is up in the clouds, and 
accordingly Socrates is actually let down in a basket 
at his first appearance. Whether this applies ex¬ 
actly to him is another question; but we have 
reason to believe that the philosophy of Socrates 
was of a very ideal cast, and that it was by no 
means so limited to popular application, as Xeno¬ 
phon would have us to believe. But why has 
Aristophanes given us a personification of the so¬ 
phistical metaphysics in the venerable SocrateB, 
who was himself a determined opponent of the 
Sophists ? There was probably some personal 
grudge .at the bottom of this, and we must not 
attempt to justify it; bat the choice of the name by 
no means diminishes the merit of the picture itself. 
Aristophanes declares this play the most elaborate 
of all his works: but in his opinions we are not 
always to take him exactly at his word. He la-' 
visbes upon himself on all occasions, and without 
the. least hesitation, the most extravagant praises.; 
and this was considered to constitute a part of the 
freedoms which comedy was allowed to take. But 
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the Clouds was treated with great severity at its 
representation, and twice contended in vain for the 
pri?e. 

The Frogs, as we have already said, is a piece of 
which the subject is the decline of the tragic art. 
Euripides was dead, as well as Sophocles and Aga- 
thon, and none but poets of the second rank were 
then remaining. Bacchus feels the want of Eu¬ 
ripides, and resolves on bringing him back from 
the world below. In this he imitates Hercules, 
but although be is furnished with his lion-skin and 
club, he is very unlike him in his sentiments, and 
affords us, by his pusillanimity, much matter for 
laughter. Here we have a characteristic specimen 
of the audacity of Aristophanes : he does not even 
spare the patron of his own art, in whose honour 
the drama was exhibited. It was thought that the 
gods understood a joke as well, if not better, than 
men. Bacchus rows over the Acherusian lake, 
where the frogs greet him with their melodious 
croakings. The proper chorus however consists of 
the shades of those initiated in the Eleusinian mys¬ 
teries, and odes of astonishing beauty are , put in 
their mouths. Aeschylus had at first seated himself 
oft the tragic throne in the world below, but Eu¬ 
ripides was now desirous of ejecting him from it. 
Pluto presides, and appoints Bacchus to determine 
this great controversy ; the two poets, the sublime 
enraged AEschylus, and the subtle and vain 
ides, take opposite positions and deliver speci- 
iof their poetical powers; they sing and speak 
it each others said in all their features are 
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characterised in the tiiost masterly manner. At 
last a balance is brought, on which each of them 
lays a verse ; but notwthstanding all the efforts of 
Euripides to produce heavy verses, those of Aeschy¬ 
lus always make the scale of his rival kick the 
beam. At last he becomes impatient of the con¬ 
flict, arid proposes that Euripides himself, with all 
his works, his wife, children, and Kephisophon, 
shall get' into one scale, and he will only put ihto 
the other two verses. Bacchus has in the mean 
time been gained over to ASschylils, and although 
he swore to Euripides that he would take him 
back from the world below, he dismisses him with 
a parody of one of his own verses in Hippolytus: 

The tongue swore, however I make choice of ASschylus. 

iEschylus consequently returns to the living, arid 
delivers over the tragic throne in his absence to 
Sophocles. 

The observation on the changes of place, which 
I made when mentioning Peace , may be here 
repeated. The. scene is first at Thebes, of which 
both Bacchus and Hercules were natives; the stage 
is afterwards changed, without its ever being left by 
Bacchus, to the nearest side of the Acherusian lake. 
Which must have been represented by the opening 
of the orchestra, and it was not till Bacchus landed 
at the other end of the logeum that the decortttitihs 
represented the world below, with the pakce of 
Pluto m the back ground. This’ is rtdfc'a there edn- 
jectutie, if is expressly stated by the oKhschbliist. 
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The Wasps is in my opinion the feeblest piece of 
Aristophanes. The subject is too limited, the folly 
represented appears a disease of too singular a de¬ 
scription, without a sufficient universality of appli¬ 
cation, and the action is drawn out to too great a 
length. The poet speaks this time in very modest 
language of his means of entertainment, and does 
not even promise us an immoderate laughter. 

On the other hand, the Birds transports us, by 
one of the boldest and richest inventions, into the 
kingdom of the fantastically wonderful, and delights 
us with a display of the gayest hilarity: it is a 
merry, rapid, and, highly varied composition. I 
cannot agree with the old critic in thinking that 
this work is chiefly characterised by its general and 
undisguised satire on the corruptions of the Athe¬ 
nian state, and of all human institutions. It seems 
rather to be marked by a display of the most harm¬ 
less pranks, in which gods as well as mortals par¬ 
ticipate, and the poet does not seem to have had 
any particular aim in view. Whatever in natural 
history, in mythology, in the doctrine of divination, 
in the fables of iEsop, or even in proverbial ex¬ 
pressions, contained any thing remarkable with 
relation to birds, has been ingeniously drawn by 
the poet within his circle; he goes even back to 
cosmogony, and shows that at first the raven-winged 
night laid a wind-egg, over which the lovely Eros, 
with golden pinions (without doubt a bird), brooded, 
and thence occasioned the origin of all things. 
Two fugitives of the human race fall into the do¬ 
minion of the birds, who resolve to revenge them- 
5 
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selves on them for the numerous cruelties which 
they have suffered: the two men contrive to save 
themselves by convincing the birds of their pre- 
eminency over all other creatures, and they advise 
them to collect all their strength in one immense 
state ; the wondrous city, Clogdcuckooburg, is then 
built above the earth; all sorts of unbidden guests, 
priests, poets, soothsayers, geometers, scribes, syco¬ 
phants, wish to nestle in the new state, but are 
driven out; new gods are appointed, naturally 
enough, after the image of the birds, as those of 
men bore a resemblance to themselves; the old 
gods are shut out from Olympus, so that no odour 
of sacrifices can reach them ; in their emergency, 
they send an embassy, consisting of the carnivorous 
Hercules, Neptune, who, according to the com¬ 
mon expression, swears by Neptune, and a Thracian 
god, who is not very familiar with Greek, but speaks 
a sort of mixed jargon ; but yet these gods are 
under the necessity of submitting to the proposed 
conditions, and the sovereignty of the world re¬ 
mains to the birds. However much all this re¬ 
sembles a mere farcical joke, it may be said how¬ 
ever to have this philosophical signification, that it 
considers all things from above in a sort of bird’s- 
eye view, whereas the most of our ideas are only 
true in a human point of view. 

The old critics were of opinion that Cratinus 
was powerful in living satire and direct attack, but 
that he was deficient in a pleasant humour, in the 
talept of developing his subject in an advantageous 
manner, and filling up his pieces with the neces- 
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sary details; that Eupolis was agreeable in his 
jocularity, and skilful in the use of ingenious alltii 
sions and contrivances, so that he never even needed 
the assistance of the parabasis to say whatever he 
Chose, but that he Was deficient in satirical force; 
that Aristophanes, by a happy middle course, united 
the advantages of both, and that in hitti we have 
satire and pleasantry combined in the most perfect 
and attractive manner. Frotn these statements I 
conceive myself justified in assuming that among 
the pieces of Aristophanes, the Horsemen is the 
most in the style of Cratinus, and the Birds the 
nearest to the style of Eupolis ; and that he had 
their respective manners in view when he composed 
these pieces. For although he boasts of his inde¬ 
pendent originality, and of his never borrowing any 
thing from others, it was hardly possible that 
among such distinguished associates, all mutual 
influence should be excluded. If the opinion to 
which I have alluded is well founded, we have to 
lament the loss of the wotks of Cratinus, perhaps 
principally for the light which they threw on the 
manners of the times, and the khowledge which 
they displayed of the Athenian constitution, and 
the loss of the works of Eupolis, chiefly for the 
comic form in which they were delivered. 

Plutus was one of the earlier pieties of the poet, 
but as we have it, it is one of his last works ; for 
the first piece was afterwards recast by him. In its 
essence it belongs to the oid comedy, but in the 
sparragness of personal satire^ and in the mild tone 
prevails throughout the whole, we may 
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perceive an approximation to the middle comedy. 
The old comedy was first decisively suppressed by 
a formal enactment, but before this event Aris¬ 
tophanes may have deemed it prudent to avoid 
exercising his dcmocratical prerogative in all its 
extent. It has even been said (perhaps without 
any foundation, as the circumstance has been 
denied by others) that Alcibiades ordered Eupolis 
to be drowned on account of a piece which he had 
aimed at him. Dangers of this description would 
repress the most ardent zeal of authorship: it is 
but just that those who are desirous of affording 
pleasure to their fellow citizens should at least be 
secure in their lives. 
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SIXTH LECTURE. 


As we do not, so far as I know, possess any thing like a 
satisfactory poetical translation of Aristophanes, and as this 
author, for many reasons, will ever be untranslatable, I 
have been induced to communicate to my readers the scene 
in the Acharncc , in which Euripides makes his appearance; 
not because this piece does not contain many other scenes of 
equal, if not superior merit, but because it has a reference to 
the character of this tragedian as an artist, and because it is 
both free from indecency, and may be easily understood. 

The Acharnians, a country people of Attica, who have suf¬ 
fered a great deal from the enemy, are highly enraged at 
Dikaiopolis on account of the peace which he has concluded 
with the Lacedaemonians, and have determined to stone him. 
He undertakes to speak for the Lacedaemonians, remaining 
all the time behind a block, that he may lose his head if he 
docs not succeed in convincing them. On account of this 
ticklish undertaking, he calls on Euripides, for the purpose of 
obtaining from him the tattered garments in which his heroes 
were in the habit of exciting commiseration. We must 
suppose the house of the tragic poet to occupy the middle of 
the back ground.* 


* The translation of M. Schlegel is in a sort of free measure, 
which, as far as my limited knowledge of German parody will 
allow me to judge, seems to resemble that of the original. The 
nearest approximation to the ancient Iambic, which would be 
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Dikaiopolis. 

It is now time to pluck up a valiant resolution. 

And therefore must I pay a visit to Euripides. 

Boy, boy! 

Kephisophon ( appears ). 

Who is there ? 

Dikaiopolis. 

Is Euripides within i S95 

Kephisophon. 

He is within, and yet not within, if you can understand that. 

Dikaiopolis. 

How within and not within ! 

Kephisophon. 

It is all very true however, old man. 
His mind is out collecting verses,* 

And not within. But he himself is aloft composing 
A tragedy. 

Dikaiopolis. 

O thrice fortunate Euripides, 400 

Who possessest a servant of such shrewd discernment. 

Call him. 

Kephisophon. 

It is impossible. 

Dikaiopolis. 

But you must— 

I will not go, but continue to knock at the door. 

Euripides, my little Euripides! + 

Hear me if ever you heard any man. 405 

Dikaiopolis calls you, the Chollidian, I. 

Euripides. 

I have not time. 

tolerated in English, is our blank verse; but I have confined 
myself to a translation in prose, in which the line of Greek is 
contained in the line of English.— Trans. 

* The Greek diminutive ’utuMmc is here correctly expressed 
by the German verschen, but I suspect versicle would not be 
tolerated in English.— Trans. 

t KpijriJW—in the German Euripidelein. —Trans. 

a 2 
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Dikaiopolis. 

Come roll yourself out.* 

Euripides. 

It is impossible.-)- 
Dikaiopoms. 

Come consent. 


Euripides* 

Well, I will roll myself out. I have not time to come down. 
Dikaiopolis. 


Euripides. 


Euripides. 

■Why do you bawl so. 

Dikaiopoms. 

What! you are composing aloft then, 410 

Instead of below. You are famous at representing the lame. 
Have you the rags there you use in tragedies, 

The dress of commiseration ? You arc the man for beggars! 

I kneel down in supplication to you, Euripides. 

Give me the rags of one of your old plays; 415 

I have a long speech to make to the chorus. 

And if I do not succeed I must expect death. 

Euripides. 

What rags do you want ! Those in which old CEneus, 

That unfortunate old man, stood the combat? 

Dikaiopolis. 

No, it was not CEneus, but a person still more wretched. 420 
Euripides. 

Those of the blind Phoenix i 

Dikaiopoms. 

No, not Phcenix,no: 

It was another, still more miserable than Phoenix. 

Euripides. 

What sort of rags does the man want ? 

01 you mean those of the beggar Philoctetus. 


* A technical expression from the Encydema, which was 
thrust out. 

+ Euripides appears in the upper story; but Ss in an altana, 
or sitting in an open gallery. 
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Dikaiopolis. 

No, but a person still more beggarly. 425 

Euripides. 

You mean perhaps the sordid habiliments 
In which the lame Bellerophon was attired ? 

Dikaiopolis. 

Not Bellerophon. The man I mean 
Was lame, demanded alms, garrulous, and bold of speech. 
Euripides. 

O! I know—Telephus the Mysian— 

Dikaiopolis. 

Ay, Telephus, 430 

(iive me this man’s apparel, I beseech you. 

Euripides. 

Boy, give him the rags of Telephus, 

They lie there, above the rags of Thyestes, 

And under those of Inous. 

Krphisophon. 

Here! take them away. 
Dikaiopolis (clothing himself in them). 

O Jupiter, who lookest down on, and seest through every 
tiling,* 435 

Assist me in equipping myself most miserably. 

Euripides, as you have favoured me with these, 

Give me also the concomitants of the rags: 

The little Mysian cap to put upon my head; 

For to-day I must look like a beggar, 440 

Yet still remain who I am, though I do not appear so.j- 
The spectators must know who I am. 

But the chorus stand round like fools. 

That I may tickle them with my rhetorical dowers. 

Euripides. 

I will give it to you; for your contrivance is admirable. 445 


* Allusion to the holes in the mantle, while he holds it up 
against the light. 

f These two lines, and line 446, are taken from the tragedy 
of Telephus. 
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Dikaiopolis. 

Hail to thee, Telephus! as far as 1 can perceive, 

It succeeds: already I feel myself filling with elegancies of 
expression. 

But I still want the beggar’s staff. 

Euripides. 

Here, take it, and depart from these stone pests. 

Dikaiopolis. 

O my mind, thou seest how I am driven from this habitation 450 

In want of many little things. Become now 

Tough and obstinate in beggary and praying. Euripides, 

Give me a little basket in which a hole has been burnt by the 
lanthorn. 

Euripides. 

What occasion hast thou, O wretched man, for this basket ? 
Dikaiopolis. 

No occasion at all, but still I wish to take it. 455 

Euripides. 

Begone now, leave tbe house, you become importunate. 
Dikaiopolis. 

Alas < 

May you be as happy as ever your mother was.* 

Euripides. 

Come, leave me now. 

Dikaiopolis. 

No, you must give me one thing yet, 

A little cup broken round the brim. 

Euripides. 

There take it and begone. Know that you are now trouble¬ 
some. 460 

Dikaiopolis. 

Thou knowest not, by Zeus, the evils which thou occasionest. 
But 01 sweetest Euripides, still one thing yet, 

Give me a little pot filled with fungi, 

Euripides. 

O man, thou wilt carry off the whole tragedy. 

Take it too, and depart. 


4 A poor retailer of vegetables. 
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Dikaiopolis, 

I go now. 465 

But what am I to do ? I must still have one thing, or if 1 have 
it not, 

1 am ruined. Hear me, O sweetest Euripides! 

When I have this 1 shall be gone, and not tease you longer. 1 ' 
Give me the refuse cabbage leaves in the basket.-)- 
Euripides. 

You ruin me. See there! My whole play has disappeared. 470 
Dikaiopolis (appearing as if he wished to go). 

Nothing more now. Now 1 go. I am in truth very 
Troublesome, not seeming to dread those who command. 

O wretched man that 1 am, 1 am ruined 1 1 have forgot 
One thing, which of all others is the most important, 

My dearest little Euripides 1 O my darling, 475 

May I perish miserably, but I must still beg one thing from you, 
One thing alone, this alone, this one thing alone: 

Give me the chervil which you inherited from your mother. 
Euripides. 

The man is insulting me—shut the door on him. 

(The Encyclema shuts, and Euripides and Kephisophon 
retire into the house.) 

Dikaiopolis. 

O my mind, we must proceed without the chervil, 480 

But art thou aware what a conflict awaits thee, 

Having to plead the cause of the Lacedaemonians. 

Proceed now, O my mind, behold the contest! 

Why dost thou hesitate i hast thou not devoured Euripides ? 

Thou shalt be extolled. Come then, O wretched heart, 485 
Repair thither, and there have thy head 
In readiness for the block, saying what seems best to thee. 
Courage! proceed! be of good cheeri my heart. 


* This line is omitted in the German translation.— Trans. 
f This and line 479 allude to the employment of the mother 
of Euripides. 
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Whether the middle comedy was a distinct species.—Origin of 
the new comedy.—A mixed species.—Its prosaic character.— 
Whether versification is essential to comedy.—Subordinate 
kinds.—Pieces of character, and of intrigue.—The comic of 
observation, of self-consciousness, and arbitrary comic.— 
Morality of comedy.—Plautus and Terence as imitators of 
the Greeks here cited and characterised for want of the 
originals^—Moral and social aim of the Attic comedy.— 
Statues of two comic authors. 

The ancient critics mention the existence of a 
middle comedy, between the new and the old. Its 
distinctive peculiarities are variously stated: at one 
time in the abstinence from personal satire, and 
the introduction of real characters, and at another 
time in the dismissal of the chorus. The intro¬ 
duction of real persons under their true names was 
at no time an indispensable requisite. We find 
characters in many pieces, even of Aristophanes, in 
no respect historical, but altogether fictitious, with 
significant names in the manner of the new 
comedy, and personal satire is only occasionally 
resorted to. The right of personal satire was no 
doubt essential to the old comedy, as I have already 
attempted to show; and by losing this right the 
comic writers were no longer enabled to throw 
ridicule on public actions and the state. When 
they confined themselves to private life, the chorus 
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ceased to have any longer a signification. An ac¬ 
cidental circumstance contributed to accelerate its 
removal. The dress and instruction of the chorus 
required a great out-lay; but when comedy came 
to forfeit its political privileges, and consequently 
also its festal dignity, and was degraded to a mere 
source of amusement, the poet found no longer any 
rich patrons to defray the expense of the chorus. 

Platonius gives us still another trait of the middle 
comedy. On account of the danger of alluding to 
public affairs, the comic writers, he says, had turned 
all their powers of satire against serious poetry, 
both epic and tragic, and exposed its absurdities 
and contradictions; and the JEolosikon of Aristo¬ 
phanes, which was written at a late period of his 
life, was of such a kind. This description involves 
the idea of parody, which we included under the 
old comedy at our commencement. Platonius gives 
us the Ulysses of Cratinus, a burlesque of the 
Odyssey, as an instance. But no play of Cratinus 
could, in the order of time, belong to the middle 
comedy ; for his death is mentioned by Aristophanes 
in his Peace. And as to the drama of Eupolis, in 
which he described what is called by us a Utopia, or 
lubberly land, what else was it but a parody of the 
poetical tales of the golden age ? Are not the as¬ 
cent to heaven of Trygaeus, and the descent to hell 
of Bacchus in Aristophanes, ludicrous imitations of 
the deeds of Bellerophon and Hercules, sung in 
epic and tragic poetry ? Many other parodies of 
tragic scenes might be mentioned. In the limita¬ 
tion to this peculiarity, we shall in vain seek for a 
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real and distinct line of separation. The frolicsome 
caprice, and allegoric signification of the composi¬ 
tion are, poetically considered, the only essential 
peculiarities of the old comedy. Wherever we find 
them, we shall rank the work in this class, in 
whatever times, and under whatever circumstances, 
it may have been composed. 

As the new comedy arose merely from the in¬ 
terdiction of the old, that is, the depriving it of its 
political freedom, we may easily conceive that an 
interval of vacillation, and endeavours to supply its 
place, would take place before a new comic form 
could be developed and fully established. Hence 
there may have been several kinds of the middle 
comedy, several gradations between the old and the 
new ; and in this opinion some men of learning 
have concurred. This is therefore a matter of his¬ 
torical certainty; but in a technical point of view, 
a transition is not a separate kind. 

We proceed therefore immediately to the new 
comedy, the species of poetry which with us re¬ 
ceives the appellation of comedy. I imagine that 
we shall form a more correct notion of this species, 
if we consider it in connexion with the history of 
art, and from an examination of its various in- 
gredients pronounce it mixed and conditional, thajn 
if we were to term it an original and pure species, 
as is done by those who either care nothing for the 
old comedy, o r g y nsider it as a mere rude com¬ 
mencement Hence the infinite importance of 
Aristophjjjp^, as we have in him what there is no 
other example of in the world. 
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The new comedy may, in certain respects, be 
described as the old, in a tamed state, but in pro¬ 
ductions of genius, tameness is not generally con¬ 
sidered as praise. The new comic writers en¬ 
deavoured to supply the place of the unconditional 
freedom of satire and gaiety, which was lost by a 
mixture of seriousness borrowed from tragedy, both 
in the form of the representation and general deve- 
lopement, and in the impressions which they la¬ 
boured to produce. We have seen that tragic 
poetry, in its last epoch, descended from its ideal 
elevation, and approached near to common reality, 
both in the characters and in the tone of the 
dialogue, but riiore especially in the endeavour after 
practical instruction respecting the manner in which 
civil and domestic life might best ’be regulated.— 
This attempt at utility in Euripides was ironically 
praised by Aristophanes.* Euripides was the pre¬ 
cursor of the new comedy; and the poets of this 
species have always admired him in a particular 
manner, and acknowledged him as their master.— 
The similarity of tone and spirit is even so great, 
that moral maxims of Euripides have been ascribed 
to Menander, and of Menander to Euripides. On 
the other hand, we find among the fragments of 
Menander, consolations which rise to the height of 
the true tragic tone. • 

Hence the new comedy is a mixture of serious¬ 
ness and mirth.t The poet no longer himself turns 

* The Frogs, v. 971—991. 

f The original here is not susceptible of an exact translation 
Into English. Though the German language has (his great 
6 
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poetry and the world into ridicule, he no longer 
gives himself up to a sportive and frolicsome in¬ 
spiration, but endeavours to discover the ridiculous 
in the objects themselves; in human characters and 
their situations he paints what occasions mirth, in 
a word, what is pleasant and laughable. But it 
roust no longer appear as the mere creation of his 
fancy, but seem probable, that is, real. Hence we 
must again modify the comic ideal of human nature 
which we laid down above by this law, and de¬ 
termine the different kinds and gradations of the 
comic accordingly. 

The highest tragic seriousness, as I have already 
shown, funs always into the infinite; and the object 
of tragedy, properly speaking, is the struggle be¬ 
tween the finite and outward existence, and the 
inward disposition which grasps at infinitude. The 
subdued seriousness of the new comedy, on the 
other hand, remains always within the circle of ex¬ 
perience. The place of fate is supplied by accident, 
for such is the empirical idea of that which lies 

advantage, that there are few ideas which may not be expressed 
in it in words of Teutonic origin, yet words derived from Greek 
and Latin are also occasionally used indiscriminately with the 
Teutonic synonymes, for the sake of variety or otherwise. Thus 
the generic word spiel (play), is formed into lustspiel (comedy), 
trauerspiel (tragedy), sing-spiel (dpera), schauspiel (drama); 
but the Germans also use tragtedie, komtedie, opera and drama. 
In the text, the author proposes, for the sake of distinction, to 
give the name of lustspiel to the new comedy, to distinguish it 
from the old; but having only the single term comedy in 
English, I must, in translating lustspiel, make use of the two 
words, new comedy.— -Trans. 
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beyond our power or control. Hence we actually 
find among the fragments of the comic writers 
many expressions relative to accident, as in the 
tragedians respecting fate. To unconditional ne¬ 
cessity, moral liberty could alone be opposed; ac¬ 
cident was, by the understanding, to be made sub¬ 
servient to the advantage of the individual. On 
this account, the whole morality of the new comedy 
exactly resembles that of the fable; it is nothing 
more than prudence. In this sense, it was said by 
an ancient critic, with sufficient comprehension, 
and with inimitable brevity at the same time, that 
tragedy was the flight of life, comedy its regulation. 

The idea of the old comedy is a fantastic illusion, 
a pleasant dream, which at last, with the exception 
of the general effect, all ends in nothing. The new 
comedy, on the other hand, is serious in its form. 
It rejects every thing, of a contradictory nature, 
which might have the effect of destroying the im¬ 
pressions of reality. It endeavours after union and 
connexion, and it has, in common with tragedy, a 
formal developement and catastrophe. It connects 
together too, like tragedy, events, as causes and 
effects; but it connects them by the laws of ex¬ 
perience, without any reference, as in tragedy, to 
one idea. As the latter endeavours to satisfy our 
feelings towards the conclusion, 'in like manner the 
new comedy endeavours to attain, at least, an appa¬ 
rent point of rest for the understanding. I may 
remark, in passing, that this is by no means an easy 
problem for the comic writer: he must contrive at 
last to get rid of the contradictions, with the com- 

5 
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plication and intricacy of which we have been dU 
verted, in a proper and suitable manner; when he 
attempts an actual equalisation by making all his 
fools reasonable, and by improving or punishing all 
those who are evil disposed, there is then an end of 
every thing like a pleasant and comical impression. 

Such were the comic and tragic ingredients of 
the new comedy. There is yet a third however, 
which is in itself neither comic, nor tragic, nor 
even, generally speaking, of a poetic nature. I 
allude to the truth of the portraiture. The ideal 
and caricature, both in the plastic art and in dra¬ 
matic poetry, lay claim to no other truth, than that 
of their signification ; they must not seem real indi¬ 
vidual beings. Tragedy moves in an ideal, and the 
old comedy in a fanciful or fantastical wbrld. As 
the creative power of the fancy was circumscribed in 
the new comedy, it became necessary to afford some 
equivalent to the understanding, and this consists. 
in the probability of the subjects represented, on 
which the mind may exercise its powers of discri¬ 
mination. I do not mean the calculation of the 
rarity or frequency of the subject which is repre¬ 
sented (for without the liberty of depicting singu¬ 
larities, and with a rigid adherence to every-day 
life, comic amusement would be impossible), but 
the individual truth of the picture. The new 
comedy must be a true image of the manners of the 
day, and it must have a local and national deter¬ 
mination ; and although we see comedies of other 
times, and other nations, brought upon the stage, 
yet we still endeavour to trace this resemblance in 
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them, and are pleased when we find it. I do not 
mean, by the truth of the portrait, that the comic 
characters must be altogether individual. The 
most prominent features of different individuals of a 
class may be combined together in a certain degree 
of completeness, provided they are clothed with a 
sufficient degree of peculiarity to have an individual 
life, and are not represented as examples of an ab¬ 
stract idea. But in so far as the new comedy 
depicts the constitution of social and domestic life 
in general, it is a portrait; from this prosaical side 
it must be variously modified according to time and 
place, while the comic motives, from their poetical 
principle, remain ever the same. 

The ancients have already acknowledged the new 
comedy as? a faithful picture of life. Full of this 
idea, the grammarian Aristophanes exclaimed in a 
turn of expression somewhat affected, though highly 
ingenious: “O life and Menander! which of you 
two has imitated the other ?” Horace informs us 
that it was doubted by some whether comedy could 
be styled a poem, because it neither in the subject, 
nor in the language, displayed the impressive ele¬ 
vation of other kinds of poetry, and the composition 
was merely distinguished from ordinary discourse 
by the versification. But it was urged by others 
that comedy occasionally elevated her tone, for 
instance, when an enraged hither reproaches his 
son with his profligacy. This answer however is 
rejected by Horace as insufficient. “ Would Pom- 
pOnius,” says he, with a biting application, “ hear 
any thing else, were his father still alive ?” To 
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answer the doubt, we must examine wherein the 
new comedy differs from individual reality. In the 
first place it is a fictitious whole, composed of con¬ 
gruous parts, agreeably to the scale of art. More¬ 
over, the subject represented is handled according 
to the conditions of theatrical exhibition; every 
thing foreign and incongruous is separated, and the 
legitimate materials are subjected to a more rapid 
progress, than in real life; over the whole subject, 
situations as well as characters, a certain clearness 
and distinctness of appearance is thrown, which the 
fleeting and indeterminate shadowings of real life 
are seldom found to possess. This is what con- 
stitutes the poetical in the form of the new comedy ;' 
the prosaical principle lies in the materials, in the 
expected resemblance to somewhat that is indi¬ 
vidual and external. 

We may now proceed to the consideration of the 
question which has given rise to so much dispute, 
whether versification is essential to comedy, and 
whether a comedy written in prose is an imperfect 
production. This question has been frequently an¬ 
swered in the affirmative on the authority of the 
ancients, who, it is true, had no theatrical produc¬ 
tions in prose; but this might have arisen from 
accidental circumstances, for example, the great 
extent of the stage, in which verse from its more 
emphatic delivery, must have been better heard 
than prose. These critics forget that the Mimi of 
Sophron, so much admired by Plato, were written 
in prose. And what were these Mimi, if, from the 
•"allegation that some of the idyls of Theocritus were 
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an imitation of them in hexameters, we may venture 
to form any idea of them r They were pictures of 
real life, in which every appearance of poetry was 
most studiously avoided. This consists in the 
dramatic concatenation, which did not certainly take 
place in these pieces; they were mere detached 
scenes, in which one thing succeeded another acci¬ 
dentally, and without preparation, as the particular 
hour of any working-day or holiday brought it about. 
The want of dramatic interest was supplied by mi¬ 
micry, that is, by the most accurate representation of 
individual peculiarities in action and language, which 
arose from nationality determined by local circum¬ 
stances, and from sex, age, rank, and occupation. 

Even in versified comedy, the language must, in 
the choicoof words and phrases, differ very little, 
and in a manner that is hardly perceptible, from that 
of conversation; the freedoms of poetical expression, 
indispensable in other departments of poetry, are 
here inadmissible. The versification must not dif¬ 
fer from the common, unconstrained, and negligent 
tone of conversation, and seem to be that which 
would first suggest itself. Its cadence must not 
serve to elevate the characters as in tragedy, where 
along with the unusual sublimity of the language, 
it becomes as it were a mental cothurnus. In 
comedy the verse must merely serve to give greater 
lightness, spirit, and elegance to the dialogue. The 
question whether a comedy ought to be versified or 
not, must be determined by the circumstance, 
whether it would be more suitable to the subject to 
give this degree of perfection of form to the dialogue, 

VOL. i. a 
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or to imitate rhetorical and grammatical errors, and 
even the physical imperfections of speech. This 
last case however has not been so frequently the 
cause of producing comedies in prose in .modern 
times, as the ease and convenience of tbe author, 
and in some degree also of the player. I would how¬ 
ever recommend to ray countrymen, the Germans, 
the diligent use of verse, and even of rhyme in 
comedy; for as we are yet seeking our national comic, 
without knowing very well where to find it, the 
whole composition would gain in worth, by the 
compression of the form, and we should be enabled 
to guard, in our very outset, against many impor¬ 
tant errors. We have not yet attained such a 
mastery in this matter as will allow us to resign 
ourselves to the guidance of an agreeable negligence. 

. As we have pronounced the new comedy a mixed 
species, formed of comic and tragic, poetic and 
prosaic elements, it is self evident that in the e$. 
-tent of this species, several subordinate species may 
exist, according to the preponderance of one or 
ether of the ingredients. If the poet plays in a 
sportive humour with his own inventions, he pro. 
Auces a farce; if he confines himself to the ludicrous 
in situations and characters, carefully avoiding aU 
serious admixtures, we shall have a pure comedy 
(Iwttpkl) ; in proportion as.seriousness prevails in 
the- aim of the whole composition, and in the in¬ 
terest and moral discrimination which it gives rise 
to, -the piece becomes what is called instructive or 
sentimentalcoraedy; and there is only another step 
to the.familiar or,civic tragedy. Great stress has 
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often- been laid on the two last mentioned species 
as inventions entirely new, and of great importance, 
aiid peculiar theories have been -devised for them; 
to In the laciymose drama of Diderot; Which 
was afterwards so much abused, the feiloro con¬ 
sisted altogether in that which was Hew : the affec¬ 
tation "of nature, pedantry in the domestic relations, 
and the extravagant use of pathos. If we had the 
whole of the comic literature of the Greeks, we 
should, without doubt, find in It the models Of all 
these species, with this difference, that the clear 
head of the Greeks never allowed them to fall into 
a chilling monotony, but regulated and mixed every 
thing with wise moderation. Have not we, among 
the very few remaining pieces, the Captive » of 
Plautus, which may be called an affecting drama; 
the Step-Mother of Terence, a true family picture; 
While the Amphitryo borders on the fantastic bold¬ 
ness of the old comedy, arid the Tain-Brothers 
(Menackmi ) is a wild piece of intrigue ? Do we 
not find, throughout ail the pieces of TerOnce, 
passages of a seriously instructive, impassioned, and 
affecting nature r We have only to call to mind 
the first scene of the Heautontimorunvenos. We 
are hopeful that we shall find a due place for every 
thing; from our point of view. We see here no 
separated kinds, but merely gradations in the tone 
df the’ composition, which are marked by transi¬ 
tions, tinOre or less perceptible. ; 5 

*■ Neither can we allow the'common division'into 
pities of character ttnd intrigue , to pass- without 
Shine limitation. A good comedy ought always to 

r 1 
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be both the one and the other, or it. will he de¬ 
ficient either it) strength or animation; though 
sometimes the one, and sometimes the other will, 
no doubt, preponderate. The developement of the 
comic character requires contrasted situations, and 
these again arise from the crossing of purposes, and 
events, which, as I have already: shown, constitutes 
intrigue in the dramatic sense. Every one knows 
the meaning of intriguing in common life; the 
leading others, by cunning and dissimulation, to 
assist our hidden views without their knowledge 
and against their will. In the drama we meet 
with both significations, for the cunning of the one 
becomes a crossing event for the other. 

When the characters are only slightly sketched, 
merely as much as is necessary to warrant the 
actions of the characters in certain cases; when the 
incidents are so crowded, that little room is left for 
the developement*of character; when tire plot is 
brought forward in such a manner, that the strange 
complication of misunderstandings and embarrass¬ 
ments, seems every moment on the point of being 
cleared up, and yet the knot is again drawn tighter 
and tighter: such a composition may wdl .be 
called a piece of intrigue. The French critics, have 
made it fashionable to consider: a piece of this jfind 
«s very much inferior in value tQ one of character, 
perhaps from their looking too much to what may 
be retained and carried home .by us from a play. 
It is. true, the piece of intrigue, in some degree, ends 
ft last- in nothing: but why should it not be per¬ 
mitted te in an ingenious manner* 
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any other object? A good comedyof this descrip¬ 
tion certainly requires a great display of inventive 
wit ; besides the entertainment which we derive 
from the sight of so much acuteness and ingenuity, 
the wonderful tricks and delusions which are 
practised, possess a very great charm for the fancy, 
as has been proved by the example of many Spanish 
pieces. 

It is objected to the piece of intrigue, that it 
deviates from the natural course of things, that it is 
improbable. We may admit the former however 
without also admitting the latter. The poet, no 
doubt, exhibits before us what is unexpected, ex¬ 
traordinary, and wonderful, even to incredibility; 
and he often sets out, even with a great improba¬ 
bility, as for example, the resemblance between 
two persons, or a disguise which is not seen through; 
but all the incidents must afterwards have the 
appearance of truth, and all th# circumstances by 
means of which the aflair takes snch a wonderful 
turn, must be satisfactorily explained to ns: ; As 
the poet, in proportion to the events which take 
place, gives us but a slight display of wit, we are 
the more strict with him respecting the how they 
are brought about 

In the comedies which are more of a characteris- 
tical nature, the characters must be grouped with 
art, that they niay serve to throw light on each 
Other. This however is very apt to degenerate into 
too systematical a‘method, where eaeh character 
has his symmetrical contrast, and where fay‘‘snch 
means an unnatural appearance is given to the whole. 

3 
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Neither ere those comedies deserving of the highest 
praise, in which ell the other persona seemfaenely 
introduced to allow, as it were, the principal 
character to go through his different, probations; 
especially. when that character consists of nothing 
hut an opinion, or a habit (for.instance, t optimiste, 
It distrait), as if an individual could only consist of 
one single peculiarity, and not be determined by 
all bis different properties. 

I have already shown in what the sportive ideal 
of the old comedy consisted. As the new comedy 
ought to bear a resemblance to, a definite reality* it 
must not indulge iu the studied and arbitrary ex- 
. travagance of the former species. It must seek for 
other sources of comic amusement, which lie nearer 
the province of seriousness, and these are to be 
found in a more accurate and thorough delineation 
of character. 

In the characters of the new comedy, either the 
comic of observation , or the self-conscious and con¬ 
fessed comic, will be found to prevail. The former 
constitutes the more refined, or what is called high 
comedy, and the latter low comedy or farce. I 
shall explain myself more distinctly. 

There are laughable peculiarities, follies, and, per¬ 
versities, of which the possessor himself is uncon¬ 
scious, and which, when he does perceive in any 
degree, he studiously endeavours to conceal, as 
being calculated to injure him in the opinion of 
. others. Such persons do not consequently give 
themselves out for what they actually are •, their 
lecret escapes from them - unwittingly, or. against 
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their will; and when the poet portrays them, he 
'mfustflend us his own peculiar talent for observation, 
that we may attain a due knowledge of them. His 
art consists in allowing us to discover the character 
of the individual, by overhearing him, as it were, 
in his unguarded moments, and seizing on traits 
which have accidentally escaped him, and in placing 
the spectator in such a position, that however nice the 
observation may be, he can hardly fail to make it. 

There are other moral defects, which are beheld 
by their possessor with a certain degree of satisfac¬ 
tion, and whieh he has even resolved not to remedy, 
but to cherish and preserve. Of this kind is all 
that, without reference to selfish pretensions, or 
hostile inclinations, merely originates in the prepon¬ 
derance of sensuality. This may, without doubt, 
be united to a high degree of intellect, and when 
such a person applies his mental powers to the con¬ 
sideration of his own character, laughs at himself, 
confesses his failings to others, or endeavours to 
reconcile them to them, by the droll manner in 
which they are mentioned, we have then an in¬ 
stance of the self-conscious comic. This kind al¬ 
ways supposes a certain inward duality of character, 
snd the superior half, which rallies and laughs at 
the other, has from its tone and its employment, 
a near affinity to the Comic poet himself. He 
occasionally delivers over his functions entirely to 
this representative, while he allows him studiously 
to overcharge the picture which he draws of him¬ 
self, and to enter into a sort of understanding With 
i* the spectators, to throw ridicule on the other cha- 
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racters. We have in this way the arbitrary comic, 
which generally produces a very powerful effect, 
however much the critics may affect to under-rate. 
it. In the instance in question, the spirit of the 
old cotpedy prevails; the privileged fool or buffoon, 
who has appeared on almost all stages under dif¬ 
ferent names, and whose character is at one time a 
display of shrewdness and .wit, and at another of 
absurdity and stupidity, has inherited something 
of the extravagant inspiration, and the rights and 
privileges of the free and unrestrained old comic 
writer; and this is the strongest proof that the old 
comedy, which we have described as the original 
species, was not founded alone in the peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances of the Greeks, but is essentially rooted 
in the nature of things. 

To keep the spectators in a merry disposition, 
comedy must not clothe her characters with too 
much dignity, nor excite too deep an interest in their 
fate, for in both these cases an entrance will in¬ 
fallibly be given to seriousness. How is the poet to 
avoid agitating our moral feelings, when the ac- . 
tions represented are of a nature to give rise to dis- . 
gust and contempt, or reverence and love? He must 
always range within the province of the understand- ■ 
ing. He must contrast men with each other, as mere 
physical beings, that they may measure their powers ? 
against qne another; I include of course the mental 
powers, and even allude to them more particularly. • 
In this, comedy bears the nearest affinity to fable: 
in the fable we have animals endowed with reason, r 
and in epmedy we have men with, their understanding - 
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subservient to their animal propensities. By ani¬ 
mal propensities, I mean sensuality,'and in a still 
more general sense, self-love. As heroism and 
self-devotion elevate the character to the tragic, the 
comic characters, on the other handj are complete 
egoists. This must however be understood with 
due limitation: we do not mean that comedy never 
portrays the social inclinations, but only that it 
represents them as originating in the natural en¬ 
deavour after our own happiness. Whenever the 
poet goes beyond this, he leaves the comic tone. 
He is not to direct our feelings to the dignity or 
meanness, the innocence or corruption, the good¬ 
ness or baseness of the characters; but to show us 
whether they act stupidly or wisely, suitably or un¬ 
suitably, with silliness or ability. 

Examples will serve to place the thing in the 
clearest light. We possess an involuntary and im¬ 
mediate respect for truth, and this belongs to the 
most deep-rooted emotions of morality. A lie un¬ 
dertaken for a base purpose, and which threatens 
dangerous consequences, fills us with the highest 
disgust, and belongs to tragedy. Why then are 
cunning and deceit admitted as excellent comic 
motives, supposing that they are used with no bad 
design, but merely for purposes of self-love, to ex¬ 
tricate the party from a dilemma, or to attain some 
object, and that no dangerous consequences are to 
be dreaded r It is because the deceiver is already 
beyond the limits of the moral sphere, because truth 
and untruth are in themselves equally indifferent to 
him, being only considered in the light of means; 
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and'we are merely entertained with’"the diSpl#jJ*of 
sharpness and ready wittedness which ate requisite 
to carry on the deceit. It is still more amusiUg, 
when the deceiver is himself caught in his own snare; 
for instance, when he is a liar, but has a bad nie- 
mory. On the other hand, error, when not seriously 
dangerous, is a comic situation, more especially 
when this disease of the understanding proceeds 
from a previous abuse of the mental powers, from 
vanity, folly, or perversity. When deceit and error 
cross one another, and are by that means multiplied, 
excellent comic situations are produced. Two men 
for instance meet for the purpose of deceiving one 
another; both, however are previously warned, and 
on their guard, and both go away deceived with 
respect to the success of their deceit. Or the one 
wishes to betray the other, but tells him unwittingly 
the truth ; - that other person is suspicious, and falls 
into the snare, merely from being so much on r his 
guard. We might in this way lay down a sort of 
comic grammar, and show how the separate motives 
are swallowed up in one another, with a perpetually 
increased effect, till we come to the most artificial 
constructions. We should find, perhaps, in this 
way, that the complication of misunderstandings 
which constitutes a comedy of intrigue, is by no 
means so contemptible a part of the comic art; as 
the advocates of the comedies of character are 
pleased to assert. 

. Aristotle describes the laughable as an itnperifec- 
, tjon, an impropriety which .is .not productive bf-any 
essential injury. Excellent! for from the moment 
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that we entertain a true sympathy with the cha- * 
racters, the comic tone is at an end. The comic 
misfortune must not exceed an embarrassment, 
which is at last got rid of, or at most a merited 
humiliation. Qf this description are certain cor¬ 
poreal means of improvement applied to grown 
people, which our more refined, or at least more 
fastidious age will not tolerate on the stage, but of 
which Molidre, Holberg, and other masters, have 
diligently availed themselves. The comic effect of 
this application arises from our having a pretty 
conspicuous demonstration of the dependence of 
the mind on external things; we have a practical 
manifestation, as it were, of the motives of action. 
This discipline in comedy corresponds with a violent 
death in tragedy, submitted to with heroic magna¬ 
nimity. In the one case, the resolution remains 
unshaken amidst all the horrors of annihilation, the 
man perishes, but his principles survive; in the 
other case, the bodily existence remains uninjured, 
but an instantaneous change of sentiments is 
operated. 

4 As comedy must place the spectator in a point 
of view altogether different from that of moral 
dignity, with what right can we demand moral in¬ 
struction from comedy, with what ground can we 
even expect such instruction ? When we examine 
more clearly the maxims of morality of the Greek 
comic writers, we shall find that they are all of them 
^founded on experience. We do not however attain 
a knowledge of our duties from experience; we 
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have aft immediate conviction of them from con* 
science ; experience can only enlighten ns with 
respect to what is advantageous or disadvantageous. 
The instruction of comedy does not turn on the ; 
dignity of the aim, but the sufficiency of the means. 
It is, as has been already said, the doctrine of pru¬ 
dence ; the morality of result, and not of nature. 
Morality, in its genuine acceptation, is essentially 
related to tragedy. 

Many philosophers have reproached comedy with 
immorality, and among others, Rousseau, in his 
eloquent letter on the drama. The aspect of the 
actual' course of things in the world is, no 
doubt, far from edifying; it is not however ex. 
hibited in comedy as a model for our imitation, but 
as a warning and admonition to us. It may be 
called the practical part of morality, the art of 
living. Whoever is unacquainted with the world is 
perpetually in danger of making the most erroneous 
application of moral principles to individual eases, 
and, with the very best intentions in the world, 
of occasioning much, .mischief both to himself and 
others. Comedy sharpens our powers of discrimi¬ 
nation, and gives us an acquaintance with persons 
and situations; that is, it makes us wiser; and 
this is the true and only morality which it can 
possibly inculcate. 

So for with respect to the investigation of the 
general idea, which must serve us as a clue to de¬ 
termine the merits of the different poets. I ahatt 
not be long occupied in considering the small por. 
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tion of the new comedy of the Greek*, which ha* 
come down to us in fragments, or in the copies of 
Roman writers. The Greek; literature was ex¬ 
tremely rich in this department: the mere list of 
the comic writers whose works are lost, and of the 
names of those works, so far as they are known to 
us, makes of itself a dictionary of no small magni¬ 
tude. Although the new comedy developed itself, 
and flourished only in the short interval between 
the end of the Peloponnesian war, and the first suc¬ 
cessors of Alexander the Great, yet the stock of pieces. 
amounted to some thousands; but time has made 
such havoc in this superfluity of works of. in¬ 
genuity and wit, that nothing remains but a num¬ 
ber of detached fragments in the original language, 
which are frequently disfigured in such a manner as 
not to be intelligible, and about twenty translations 
qr copies of Greek originals in Plautus, and six in 
Terence. The labours of criticism might be here, 
with propriety, employed in endeavouring to deduce, 
from a careful consideration of the whole of the 
traces which we possess, something like a just 
Ultimate and characterisation of what we have lost. 
The chief point in a labour of this kind, I can take 
upon me. to mention. The fragments and maxims 
of the comic writers are in their versification and 
language distinguished for the utmost purity, ele¬ 
gance, and accuracy; the tone of society in them is 
characterised by a certain Attic grace. The Latin 
comic poets again, are negligent in their versifica¬ 
tion, and,the idea of it is almost lost in the many 
metrical freedoms taken by 'them. Even in Ian- 
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guage, they are deficient in cultivation and polilb,' 
at least Plautus is. Several learned Romans, and 
Vairo among others, have, it is true, praised the 
style of this poet, but we must learn to distinguish 
between philological and poetical approbation.— 
Plautus and Terence were among the most ancient 
Roman writers* and belonged to a time when the 
language of books was hardly yet in existence, and 
when every thing was drawn fresh from life. This 
naive simplicity had its charms in the eyes of those 
Romans, who belonged to the period of learned 
cultivation: but it was much more a natural gift 
than the fruit of poetical art. Horace condemns 
this excessive' partiality, and asserts that Plautus 
and the other comic poets were negligent in the 
composition of their pieces, and wrote them in the 
utmost haste, that they might be the sooner paid. 
We may safely affirm therefore that in the graces 
and elegances of execution, the Greek poets have 
always lost in the Latin imitations. We must re* 
translate these in idea, into the finished elegance 
which we perceive in the fragments. Besides, 
Plautus and Terence made many changes in the 
general plan, which would hardly be improvements.' 
The former omitted, at times, scenes and characters, 
and the latter made additions, and melted down 
two plays into one. Was this done with the view" 
of improvement in their art, and were they actually 
desirous of excelling their Grecian predecessors in ' 
4 the structure of their pieces? I am doubtfulof 
this. In Plautus every thing ran out into breadth/ 
nod he was obliged to remedy in some other *wty 
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the lengthening which this gave to the original } 
die,, imitations of Terence on the other hand, from 
bis* want of facility and invention,, turned out some* 
what bald, and the gaps .were filled up by him 
with materials derived from different pieces. He 
was even reproached by his contemporaries with 
having falsified and destroyed a number of Grecian 
pieces, for the purpose of making a few Latin ones 
QUt of them. 

Plautus and Terence are generally mentioned as 
writers, in every respect, original. The Romans 
were to be forgiven for this: they possessed but 
little of a peculiar poetical spirit, and this poetical 
literature owed its origin, for the most part, first to 
translation, then to a freer imitation, and finally to 
an appropriation and new modelling of the Greek. 
They allowed therefore a particular sort of transla¬ 
tion, to pass tor originality. We find in the apolo¬ 
getic prologues of Terence, as an excase for his 
plagiarism, that he was accused of it, because ha 
had again made use of a subject already translated 
fi»m the Greek. As we cannot however now con¬ 
soler these writers in the .light of creative artists, and 
as they are only important to, us in so far as we 
are enabled through their means to become ac¬ 
quainted wifh the shape of the new Grecian comedy, 
I.shall take this opportunity of saying a few words 
with respect to their character, and then return-to 
the consideration of the .new Greek comic writers, < 

Among the Greeks, the poets and artiste lived at 
all times in the most honourable relations,.; among 
tij^e. Romans however, polite literature was at first 
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cultivated by men of the lowest rank, by needy 
foreigners, and even by slaves. Plautus and Te- 
rence, who lived nearly about the same period, 
towards the end of the second Punic war, and in 
the interval between the second and third, were of 
the lowest rank: the former, a miserable day- 
labourer, and the latter, a Carthaginian slave, and 
afterwards a freed man. Their fortunes however 
were very different. Plautus was obliged to hire 
himself out in the intervals, when he was not em¬ 
ployed in writing comedies, as a beast of burden 
in a hand-mill; Terence became the inmate of the 
elder Scipio and his bosom friend Lselius, and 
they deigned to admit him to such a degree of 
familiarity, that he was charged with being assisted 
by these noble Romans in the composition of his 
pieces, and it was even said that they allowed their 
own labours to pass under his name. The habits 
of their lives are perceivable in their respective 
modes of writing: the bold roughness of Plautus, 
and his lamed jests, betray his intercourse with the 
lower classes; in Terence, again, we can discern 
the trace of good society. They are to be dis¬ 
tinguished also from the choice of the pieces on 
which they employed tbetnselves. Plautus gene¬ 
rally inclines to the farcical and the exaggerated, and 
often to disgusting drollery; Terence prefers the 
delicately characteristic, and the moderate, and he 
approaches the seriously instructive and sentimental 
kind. Some of the pieces of Plaotus are taken 
from Diphilus and Philemon, but we have reason 
to believe that he added a considerable degree of 
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coarseness to his originals; from whom he derived 
the others we know not, except we arc to consider 
ourselves warranted by the assertion of Horace, “ it 
is said that Plautus took for his model the Sicilian 
Epicharmus,” in conjecturing that he borrowed the 
Amphiiryo, a piece which is of quite a different 
kind from the others, and which he himself calls a 
tragi-comedy, from the old Doric comic writer, 
who employed himself chiefly on mythological sub¬ 
jects. Among the pieces of Terence, whose copies, 
with the exception of changes in the composition, 
are probably much more faithful in detail than 
those of the other, we find two from Apollodorus, 
and the rest from Mebander. Julius Csesar has 
honoured Terence with some verses, in which he 
calls him a half Menander, praising the smoothness 
of his style, and only lamenting 1 that he has lost a 
certain comic strength, which belonged to his 
original. 

This naturally brings us back to the (Grecian 
masters. Diphilus, Philemon, Apollodorus, and 
Menander, are certainly four of the most celebrated 
names among them. The palm, for elegance, 
delicacy, and sweetness, is with one voice given to 
Menander, although Philemon frequently carried 
off the prize from him, probably, because he wrote 
more in the taste of the multitude, or because he 
availed himself of adventitious means of success. 
This was at least insinuated by Menander, who 
when he met his rival one day slid to him : “ Pray 
Philemon, dost thou not blush, when thou obtain'est 
the victory over me ?” 

VOL. i. s 
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Menander flourished after Alexander the Great, 
and he was the contemporary of Demetrius Phaler 
reus. He was instructed in philosophy by Theo¬ 
phrastus, but his inclinations led him to that of 
Epicurus, and he boasted in an epigram, “ that if 
Themistocles freed his country from slavery, Epi¬ 
curus freed it from irrationality.” He was fond of 
the choicest sensual enjoyments : Phaedrus describes 
him to us in an unfinished tale, as betraying, even in 
his exterior, all the marks of a vicious effeminacy; 
and his love intrigue with the coquette Glycera 
is well known. The Epicurean philosophy, which 
placed the highest felicity of life in the benevolent 
affections, but which neither spurred men on to 
heroic action, nor allowed them to feel the want of 
it, could hardly fail to be well received among the 
Greeks, after the loss of their old and glorious free¬ 
dom : it was admirably calculated to operate as a 
consolation to them, with their cheerful and mild 
way of thinking. It is perhaps the most suitable 
for the comic poet, as the stoical philosophy is for 
the tragedian. The object of the former is merely 
to produce mitigated impressions, and by no means, 
to excite a strong degree of discontent with human 
infirmities. We may easily conceive too why the 
Greeks conceived a passion for the new comedy at 
the very period when they lost their freedom, as it 
drew them from a participation in human affairs in 
general, and political events, and absorbed their at¬ 
tention wholly in domestic and personal concerns; 

, The Grecian theatre was originally formed for 
the higher walks of the drama; and we will not 
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attempt to dissemble its inconveniences and disad* 
vantages for comedy. The frame was too wide, 
and it was impossible for the picture to fill it. The 
Greek stage was open to the heavens, and it ex¬ 
hibited little or nothing of the interior of the 
houses.* Comedy was therefore under the ne¬ 
cessity of placing the scene in the street. This 
gives rise to many inconveniences 5 people fre¬ 
quently come out of their houses to confide their 
secrets to one another in the streets. By such 
means, it is true, the poets were spared the neces¬ 
sity of changing the scene, as it was taken for granted 
that the families concerned in the action lived in 
the same neighbourhood. It may be urged in jus¬ 
tification, that the Greeks, like ail other southern 
nations, lived much out of their private houses, in 
the open air. The chief disadvantage with which 
this construction of the stage was attended, was the 


* The encyclcma must, in , some degree, have served for 
this purpose, as we can have no doubt that, in the commencement 
of the Clauds, Strepsiades and his son were seen sleeping 
on their beds. Moreover, Julius Pollux mentions among 
the particulars of the decoration of a comedy, a sort of tent; 
hut, or shed, with a gate, originally a stable adjoining to 
the middle edifice, but afterwards applicable to many purposes. 
In the Sempstresses of Aristophanes, it represents a sort of work¬ 
shop. Here, or in the encyclema, entertainments were given, 
which in the old comedies sometimes took place before the eyes 
of the spectators. With the southern habits of the ancients; 
it was not, perhaps, so unnatural to feast with open doors, as it 
would be in the north of Europe. But 90 modern commentator 
has yet, so far as I know, endeavoured to illustrate in a proper 
manner tile theatrical regulation of the pieces of Plautus and 
Terence. 

s3 
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circumscription of the female parts. If the costume 
Was to be observed, which the essence of the new 
comedy required, the retired manner of living of 
the female sex in Greece rendered the exclusion of 
unmarried women, and young women in general, al¬ 
together unavoidable. No other females could ap¬ 
pear but aged mothers, servant-maids, or courtesans. 
Besides depriving the audience of many agreeable 
situations, this other inconvenience is produced, that 
the whole piece frequently turns on a marriage, or 
a passion for a young woman, who is never once seen 
from the beginning to the end of it. 

Athens, where the fictitious, as well as the actual 
scenes were generally placed, was the centre of a 
small territory, and in no wise to be compared with 
our great cities, either m extent or population. 
The republican equality admitted no marked dis¬ 
tinction of ranks; there were no proper nobility, 
all were alike citizens, richer or poorer, and for the 
most part, had no other occupation than that of 
managing their properties. Hence the Attic co¬ 
medy could not well admit of the contrasts arising 
from diversity of tone and cultivation; it generally 
continues in a sort of middle state, and has some¬ 
thing citizen-like, nay, if I may so say, something 
of the manners of a small town about it, which we 
do not see in those comedies, in which the manners 
of a court, and the refinement or corruption of 
monarchical capitals are portrayed. 

With respect to the intercourse between the two 
sexes, the Greeks were neither acquainted with the 
eallantry of modem Europe, nor the union of love 
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and enthusiastic respect and adoration. All ended 
in sensual passion or marriage. The latter was, 
by the constitution and manners of the Greeks, 
much more a matter of duty, or an affair of con¬ 
venience, than of inclination. The laws were only 
strict in one point, the preservation of the native 
origin of the children,, which was alone legitimate. 
The civic right was a great prerogative, the more 
valuable the smaller the number of citizens, and 
this number was therefore not allowed to in¬ 
crease beyond a certain point. Hence marriages 
with foreign women were not valid. The society of 
a wife, who frequently bad not even been once seen 
before marriage, and who had passed her whole 
life within the walls of a house, could not be pro¬ 
ductive of much entertainment; this was sought 
after among women .who were entitled to less 
ceremony, and who were generally foreigners with¬ 
out property, or persons who had obtained their 
emancipation, &c. The indulgent morality of the 
Greeks admitted of almost every,degree of freedom 
with women of this description, especially in the 
case of young and unmarried men. The old comic 
authors exhibited this way of living in a more 
undisguised way than we think consistent with 
decency. Their comedies frequently end, like all 
comedies in the world, ,with marriages (it seems 
this catastrophe brings seriousness along with it) ; 
but with them marriage is frequently only a means 
of reconcilement with a father for the irregularities 
of an interdicted amour. It sometimes happens, 
however, that the amour is changed into a lawful 
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marriage by means of a discovery that the female, 
supposed to be a foreigner or slave, was by birth an 
Athenian citizen. It deserves to be remarked that, 
to the fruitful mind of the poet who carried the old 
comedy to perfection, the first germ of the new 
comedy is to be attributed. Kocalus, the last 
pieOe which Aristophanes composed, contained a 
seduction, a recognition, and all the leading cir¬ 
cumstances which were afterwards imitated 1 by 
Menander. 

From what we have premised, we may at once 
see nearly the whole circle of characters; nay, those 
which perpetually recur are so few, that they may 
be almost all of them here enumerated. The 
austere and frugal, or the mild and yielding father, 
the latter hot unfrequently under the dominion of 
his wife, and making common cause with his son ; 
the house-wife either loving and sensible, or ob¬ 
stinate and domineering, and proud of the accession 
brought by her to the family property; the giddy 
and extravagant, but open and amiable young man, 
who even in a passion' sensual at its very com¬ 
mencement is capable of true attachment; the 
vivacious girl, who is either thoroughly depraved, 
vaih, canning, arid selfish, or still well disposed, 
arid susceptible of higher emotions ; the simple and 
boorish, or'the dunning slave, who assists his young 
master tb deceive hiS old father, and obtain money 
for the gratification of his passions by all manner bf 
tricks; (us this person plays a principal part, we 
shall shortly state some further observations re¬ 
specting him ) ; the flatterer or accommodating pa- 
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rasite, who, for the sake of a good meal, is ready to 
say or do any thing that may be required of him; 
the sycophant, a man whose business it was to set 
quietly disposed people by the ears, and stir up 
law-suits, for which he offered his services; the 
braggart soldier, who returns from foreign service, 
generally cowardly and simple, but who assumes 
airs from the fame of the deeds performed by him 
abroad ; and lastly, a servant or pretended mother, 
who preaches up a bad system of morals to the 
young girl entrusted to her guidance; and the slave- 
dealer, who speculates on the extravagant passions 
of young people, and knows no other object than the 
furtherance of his own selfish views. The two last 
characters, from their rough and contumacious per¬ 
versity, are, to our feelings, a true blemish in the 
new Grecian comedy; but it was impossible, from 
the manner iu which it was constituted, to dispense 
with them. 

The cunning servant is generally also the buffeon, 
who confesses his own sensuality, and his want of 
principle, with a degree of self-satisfaction and ex¬ 
aggeration, and who jokes at the expence pf the 
Other characters, and even occasionally addresses 
the pit. This is the origin of the comic servants of 
the moderns, but I am inclined to doubt whether, 
with our manners, we are warranted by propriety 
and truth, in introducing such a character. The 
Greek servant was a slave, exposed for life to die 
arbitrary caprice of his master, and frequently sub¬ 
jected to the most severe treatment. We willingly 
pardon the man, deprived by the laws of $11 his 
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original rights, who makes trick and artifice his 
trade: he is in a state of war with his oppressors, 
and canning is his natural weapon. But in our 
times, a servant, free in the choice of his, station 
and his master, who assists the son in carrying on a 
scheme to deceive the father, is a good for nothing 
scoundrel. With respect to the open confession of 
sensuality, which in other productions is used for 
giving the comic stamp to servants and persons in 
low situations, it may be allowed to be continued 
without impropriety : of those who have few pri¬ 
vileges in life, we are not disposed to exact much; 
and they may boldly own the vulgarity of their incli¬ 
nations, without giving any shock to our moral feel¬ 
ings. The better the condition of servants in real 
life, the less they are adapted for the stage; and it 
is to the praise of our more humane age, that in 
our family pictures, we see servants of the most 
respectable characters, who are better adapted for 
exciting tears than laughter. 

The repetition of the same characters was ac¬ 
knowledged by the Creek comic writers, in their 
frequent use of the same name, and a name which 
was in part expressive of the character. In this 
they did better than many comic poets of modern 
times, who, for the sake of novelty of character, 
torture themselves in an endeavour to attain com¬ 
plete individuality, by which they seldom produce 
any other effect than that of drawing our attention 
from the main business of the piece, and wasting it 
on accessary circumstances. They fall impercep¬ 
tibly back again into the old and well known 
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character, It is better to delineate the characters 
with a certain breadth, and to leave room to the 
actor to determine them more accurately, and to 
enter more fully into their spirit, according to the 
nature of each composition. In this respect the 
use of masks admits of justification. Masks and 
the other peculiarities of the ancient theatre, such 
as the acting in the open air, were originally cal¬ 
culated for other departments of the drama, and 
may seem a greater incongruity in the new comedy 
than in the old, and in tragedy. It was certainly 
however unsuitable to the spirit of the new, that, 
while in other respects it approached nearer to real 
nature, the masks deviated more from it than in 
the old, were more overcharged in the features, and 
bore a greater resemblance to caricature. However 
astonishing this may appear to us, it has been 
attested in too express and formal a manner* 
to allow us to entertain any doubt of it. As 
they were prohibited from bringing portraits of 
real persons on the stage after the loss of their free¬ 
dom, they were always afraid lest they might 
accidentally stumble upon some resemblance, and 
especially to any of their Macedonian rulers, and 
this was the mode in which they endeavoured to 
secure themselves. Yet the exaggeration in ques¬ 
tion would hardly be without its meaning. We 
find it accordingly stated, that an unequal profile, 
with one eyebrow drawn up and the other down, 
was expressive of useless and intermeddling ac- 


* See Platonius, in Aristoph. cur. Kikter. p. xi. 
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treity,* and we may in feet remark that men, who 
are in the habit of looking at things with anxious 
accuracy, are apt to acquire such distortions. 

1 Among other peculiarities the masks in comedy 
have this advantage, that on the inevitable re¬ 
appearance of characters the spectator knows at 
once what he has to expect. I was once present at 
a representation at Weimar, of the Brothers of 
Terence, entirely in the ancient costume, which', 
under the direction of Goethe, furnished us a truly 
Attic evening. Partial masks, fixed in a suitable 
manner to the real countenance, were made use of;t 
and notwithstanding the smallness of the theatre, I 
did not find that they were in any way destructive 
of comic effect. The mask was peculiarly favour* 
able for the jokes of the cunning slave: his uncouth 
physiognomy, as well as his apparel, stamped him 
for an individual of a peculiar race, as the Grecian 
slaves, in some sort, were even from extraction, and 
they might therefore be allowed to speak and act in 
a different manner from the rest of the people. t 
From the limited circle of their civil and do* 

* ‘ O * * ■ . ; i . ■ ,r- 

; * See Jul. Pollux, in die section of comic masks. Compare 
Platonics in the place cited, and Quinctilien, 1. xi. c. 3. The 
supposed wonderful discovery of Voltaire respecting tragic 
masks, which I mentioned in the third lecture, will hardly be 
forgitten . f ? * - , ! 

t This was set unknown to the ancients, as is proved by 
many comic masks with a circular opening of considerable width, 
through which the mouth and the adjoining features were 
allowed to appear; and which, with their living motion, must 
have produced a highly ludicrous effect, from the contrast In 
the fixed distortion of the rest of die countenance. 
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mestic life, and the simple theme of the characters 
above mentioned, the invention of the Greek comic 
writers contrived to produce an inexhaustible di¬ 
versity of variations, and yet they always, even in 
that on which they grounded their developement 
and catastrophe, remained true to their national 
costume, and on that account are deserving of very 
high praise. 

Hie circumstances of which they availed them¬ 
selves for this purpose were generally the following. 
Greece consisted of a number of small separate 
states, which lay round one another on sea coasts 
and islands. Navigation was frequent, piracy far 
from unusual, and human beings were procured in 
this way for the supply of the slave trade. Free¬ 
born children were either carried off from their 
parents, or exposed by them, in virtue of the right 
allowed to them by the law, and unexpectedly 
saved from destruction* and afterwards recovered by 
these parents. All this prepares us for the recogni¬ 
tions of parents and children, brothers and sisters, 
&c. which appear in the new Greek comedies, and 
which were borrowed by the comic writers from 
the tragedians. The subject of the plot is present, 
but the singular and improbable accident on which 
it is founded, is removed to a distance of time and 
place, so that the comedy, though taken from 
every-day life, has still, in some degree, .a wonder¬ 
ful and romantic back ground. 

The Greek comic writers were acquainted with 
comedy in all its latitude, and employed themselves 
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diligently on all the subordinate departments, the 
farce, the piece of intrigue, and the various gradations 
of pieces of character, from caricature to the most 
refined, ai$d even the serious or sentimental drama. 
They possessed besides a most enchanting species, 
of which no examples are now remaining. We 
see from the titles of the pieces, and other circum¬ 
stances, that they sometimes introduced historical 
persons, as the poetess Sappho, for instance, re¬ 
presenting the love of Alcaeus and Anacreon for 
her, and .her passion for Phaon; the story of her 
leap from the, Leucadian rock owes its origin 
perhaps to the comic writers alone. To judge from 
the objects of them, these comedies must have ap¬ 
proached to our romantic drama; and the mixture 
of beautiful passion with the tranquil grace of the 
ordinary comedy must undoubtedly have been very 
attractive. 

I conceive that in the above observations I have 
given a faithful picture of the Greek comedy; I 
have not attempted to disguise either its. defects or 
its narrow limits. The antique tragedy, and old 
comedy are inimitable, and stand alone in the 
whole range of the histoiy of art. But in the new 
comedy we may attempt to measure our strength 
with the Greeks, and even endeavour to surpass 
them. Whenever we descend from the Olympus of 
true poetry to the earth, that is, whenever we mix 

E prose of a definite reality with the ideal crea- 
s of fancy, the success of productions are no 
longer determined by mind, and a feeling for art. 
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but by circumstances of a more or less favourable 
nature. The figures of the gods of the Grecian 
sculptors are perfect models for all ages. The noble 
employment of giving an ideal perfection to the 
human form having once been embraced by the 
fancy, with an equal degree of inspiration we 
could only have a repetition of the same attempts. 
The modern statuary is however the rival of the 
ancient in personal and individual resemblances; 
but this is not a pure creation of art; observation 
must here come in for its share: and whatever 
degree of science, profundity, and taste may be 
displayed in the execution, the artist is still tied 
down to the subject actually before him. 

In the admirable portrait-statues of two of the 
most celebrated comic writers of antiquity, Menan¬ 
der and Posidippus (formerly in the Vatican, and 
now in the Museum in Paris), it appears to me that 
the physiognomy of the new Greek comedy is 
almost visibly and personally expressed. They are 
sitting in arm chairs, with a roll in their hands, 
.and in the most simple dress; with all the ease 
and security of a conscious superiority in their 
art; and in that maturity of age which is suitable 
for the impartial observation which is requisite for 
comedy, but yet hale and active, and free from all 
symptoms of caducity; we see in them that corporeal 
vigour, which is at once a proof of soundness of 
constitution of body and mind; no inspired en¬ 
thusiasm, but at the same time nothing of folly 
or extravagance; a sage seriousness rather dwells 
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On the brow, which is not however wrinkled with 
care, but with the exercise of reflection; yet in 
the alert look, and the willing smile on the mouth, 
we cannot mistake the indications of a playful 
irony. 
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Roman theatre.—Native kinds: Attellanic Fables, Mimi, Co- 
media Togata.—Greek tragedy transplanted to Rome.— 
Tragic authors of a former epoch, and of the Augustan age.— 
Idea of a national Roman tragedy,—Causes of the want of 
success of the Romans in tragedy.—Seneca.—The Italians.— 
Pastoral dramas of Tasso and Guarini.—Small progress in 
tragedy.—Metastasio and Alfieri.—Character of both.—Co¬ 
medies of Ariosto, Aretin, Porta.—Improvisatore masks.— 
Goldoni.—Gozzi.—Latest state. 

In the preceding part of these Lectures, we have 
been occupied with an investigation into the nature 
of the drama in general, and its peculiar appearance 
among the Greeks, whose stage was not only ori¬ 
ginal, but carried to the utmost degree of perfec¬ 
tion. In entering upon a consideration of the 
dramatic literature of other nations, we must in 
general express ourselves with greater brevity; and 
in doing so, we are not afraid that we shall be ac¬ 
cused of either disproportionate length or conciseness. 

And first, with respect to the Romans, whose 
theatre immediately follows that of the Greeks, we 
have only, as it were, to notice one great gap, 
which is partly owing to their want of creative 
powers in this department, and partly to the loss of 
all their theatrical productions, with the exception 
of a few fragments. The only works of the good 
classical times, which have descended to us, are 
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those of Plautus and Terence , whom I have already 
characterised as copyists of the Greeks. 

The Romans could not be said to have had a 
poetry of their own native growth, as it was first 
artificiallygHultivated among them along with other 
luxuries, when the original character of Rome, wap 
nearly extinguished by an imitation of foreign 
manners. We have in the Latin, the example of 
a language modelled into poetical expression, ac¬ 
cording to foreign grammatical and metrical forms. 
This imitation of the Greek bore at first the marks 
of great violence and constraint: the Greecism 
was carried the length of a clumsy intermixture of 
the two languages. The poetical style was gra¬ 
dually softened down, and we still perceive in 
Catullus the last traces of its early harshness, which 
are not however without a certain stately attraction. 
Those constructions, and those compound words 
more especially, which were too much at variance 
with the internal structure of the Latin, and which 
were grating to the Roman ear, were in time 
thrown out, and the poets at length succeeded in 
the age of Augustus, in producing the most agree¬ 
able combination of the peculiarities of the two 
languages. Hardly however had this equilibrium 
been attained, when all free developement was at 
a stand, and the poetical expression, notwithstand¬ 
ing an apparent advance to greater boldness and 
learning, was irrevocably confined within the circle 
of those modes of expression which had once re¬ 
ceived the sanction of public approbation. The 
Latin poetical language therefore flourished only 
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during the short interval which elapsed between the 
period of its formation and its death; and with 
respect to the spirit of the poetry, its fate cannot 
be said to have been more successful. 

The Romans were not led to the invention of 
theatrical amusements, from the want of represen¬ 
tations to fill up the leisure of their festivals, and to 
enliven the mind by withdrawing it from the con¬ 
cerns of life; but in the despondency of a deso¬ 
lating pestilence, against which all remedies seemed 
insufficient, they had recourse to the theatre, as a 
means of appeasing the anger of the gods, having 
previously been only acquainted with gymnastic 
exercises, and circus races. The histriones, whom 
they sent for from Etruria, were however merely 
dancers, who probably did not attempt pantomi¬ 
mic movements, but endeavoured to delight their 
audience by a display of bodily activity. The 
oldest spoken plays, the Tabula Atellana , were 
borrowed by the Romans from the Osci, the in¬ 
digenous inhabitants of Italy. .They were satisfied 
with these saluree (for so they were called, as at 
first they were merely improvisatory farces, with¬ 
out any dramatic connexion; satura, signifying a 
farrago, or mixture of every thing), till Livius An- 
dromicus, somewhat more than five hundred years 
after the foundation of Rome, began the imitation 
of the Greeks ; and the regular compositions of 
tragedy and the new comedy (the old it was im¬ 
possible to transplant) were then, for the first time, 
known in Rome. 

Thus the Romans owed the first idea of a play to 
VOL. I. T 
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the Etrurians, the effusions of a sportive humour to 
the Oscians, and the higher class of dramatic pro¬ 
ductions to the Greeks. They displayed however 
more originality in the comic than in the tragic 
department! The Oscians, whose language soon 
ceased to be spoken, and of which the remains 
were only to be found in these farces, were a race so 
nearly related to the Romans, that their dialect 
must have been immediately understood by a Roman 
audience: for if this had not been the case, how 
could the Romans have derived any amusement 
from the Atellana f So much did they appro* 
priate this species of drama to themselves, that 
Roman youths, of noble families, became ena¬ 
moured of the amusement, and used to engage in 
the representation; on which account, even the 
players, who gained a livelihood by acting the 
Atellanic fables, enjoyed peculiar privileges, being 
exempted from the ignominy which attached to 
other theatrical artists, the exclusion from coipora- 
tions and from military service. 

The Romans had, besides, their peculiar Mimi. 
The foreign name of these small pieces would lead 
us to conclude that they bore a great affinity to the 
Greek Mimi ; they differed however considerably in 
form; we know also that the manners portrayed in 
them had a local truth, and that the subject was 
not derived from Grecian compositions. 

It is peculiar to Italy, that from the earliest times 
the people have displayed a native talent for a 
merry, amusing, though very rude species of farce 

buffoonery, in extemporary speeches and songs. 
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with accompanying gestures; but this talent has 
seldom been coupled with true dramatic knowledge. 
In justification of this last assertion, we have only to 
notice what has been performed in the higher walks 
of the drama in that country, down to the very 
latest period. The former might be confirmed by 
a number of circumstances, which would lead us 
however too far from our object into the history of 
the Saturnalia and similar customs. In the wit, 
and the apposite ridicule on passing events, adapted 
to the capacity of the people, which prevail in the 
dialogues of Pasquino and Marforio, we even find 
many traces of the times of the Emperors, who. 
wfere not however very much disposed to fevour 
these liberties. 

The conjecture that in these Mimi and Atellanee 
we must perhaps seek for the first germ of the 
commedia dell' arte, the improvisatory farce with 
standing masks, is more immediately connected 
with our present purpose. There is a striking 
affinity between this and the Atellanae, in the em¬ 
ployment of different dialects to produce a lu¬ 
dicrous effect. But how would Harlequin and 
Pulcinello be astonished, were they to be told that 
they descended in a direct line from the buffoons of 
the ancient Romans, and even from the Oscians !— 
With what drollery would they be disposed to 
requite the labours of the antiquarian, who should 
trace back their glorious pedigree to this root! We 
know from the figures on the Greek vases, that a 
dress very much resembling theirs was used even 
in the grotesque masks of the old comedy: long 
t a 
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breeches, and a waistcoat with arms, articles of 
dress which the Greeks, as well as the Romans, 
never used except on the stage. Even in the 
present day Zanni is one of the names of Ilarle* 
quin; and Sannio in the Latin farces was a buffoon, 
who, according to the accounts of ancient writers, 
had a shaven head, and a dress patched together of 
rags of all colours. The figure of Pukinello is 
said to be an accurate resemblance of what has been 
found painted on the walls in Pompeji. If he came 
originally from Atella, he may still be accounted a 
native of his ancient country. The objection that 
these traditions could not have been preserved 
during the cessation of all theatrical amusements, 
for so many centuries, will be easily got over, when 
we recollect the freedom enjoyed during the annual 
carnival, and the frolicsome festivals of the middle 
ages. 

The Greek Mimi were dialogues in prose, and 
not destined for the stage; the Roman were in 
verse, were represented, and often delivered extem¬ 
pore. The most celebrated authors in this way were 
Laberius and Syrus, contemporaries of Julius Caesar. 
The latter, when dictator, by a courtly request, 
compelled Laberius, a Roman knight, to appear 
publicly in his Mimi, although the scenic employ¬ 
ment was stigmatized with the loss of civil rights. 
Laberius complained of this in a prologue, which 
we still have, and in which the suffering of wounded 
honour is expressed in a noble and affecting manner. 
We cannot well conceive how, in this disposition of 
mind, he could be capable of a display of extrava- 
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gant buffoonery, nor how, with such a painful 
example of voluntary degradation before their eyes, 
the spectators could take any delight in it. Caesar 
kept his word: he gave Laberius a considerable sum 
of money, and invested him anew with the knightly 
ring, which however could not re-instate him in the 
opinion of his fellow citizens. He took his revenge 
at the same time for the prologue and other allu¬ 
sions,* by bestowing the prize on Syrus, the slave, 
and afterward the freedman and scholar of Labe¬ 
rius in the mimetic art. We have still a number 
of sentences from the Mimi of Syrus, which from 
their internal worth and elegant conciseness of ex¬ 
pression, are deserving of a place by the side of 
those of Menander. Some of them go even beyond 
the moral horizon of serious comedy, and exhibit 
something like a stoical elevation. How was the 
transition possible from low farce to this elevation ? 
And how could similar maxims be possibly in¬ 
troduced, without such an important concatenation 
of human relations, as that which is exhibited in 
the most dignified comedy ? At all events, they 
are calculated to give us a very favourable idea of 
the Mimi. Horace indeed speaks slighting of the 
literary merit of the Mimi of Laberius, cither from 
the arbitrary nature of their composition, or from 

* Wiiat an inward humiliation Caesar would have felt, could 
he have supposed that in a few generations, Nero, hi* successor 
in absolute sovereignty, from a mere lust for self-degradation, 
frequently exhibited himself in a manner, which, even in a 
Roman of the middle rank of life, he then knew would excite 
a general feeling of discontent. 
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the negligent manner jn which they were executed. 
However, we ought not to allow our opinion on 
this subject to be too much influenced by this 
critical poet; for, from motives which w» can 
easily comprehend, he lays much greater stress 09 
the careful use of the file, than on original boldness, 
and fulness of invention. One entire Jllimut, 
which unfortunately time has not spared for us, 
would have thrown more light on the question, 
than all the confused accounts of the grammarians, 
and all the conjectures of modern scholars. 

The regular comedy of the Romans was for the 
most part palliata, that is, it appeared in a Grecian 
dress, and represented Grecian manners. This is 
the case with the whole of the comedies of Plautus 
and Terence. But they had also a comadia togata, 
$0 called from the Roman dress which was worn in 
it. Afranius is celebrated as the principal writer 
in this walk. We have no remains whatever of 
him, and the accounts of the nature of his works 
are so very scanty, that we cannot even determine 
with certainty, whether the togatae were original 
comedies of an entirely new invention, or merely 
Greek comedies adapted to Roman manners. The 
last case is the more probable, as Afranius lived ia 
a period when the Romau genius had not yet at¬ 
tempted to soar on the wings of original invention; 
and yet we cannot well conceive the possibility 
of adapting Attic comedies, without the greatest 
violence and constraint, to local circumstances of so 
very different a nature. The way' of living of the 
Romans was in general serious and grave, although 
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in private society they displayed a great turn for 
wit and joviality. The diversity of ranks among 
the Romans was politically marked in a very decided 
manner, and the wealth of private individuals was 
frequently not inferior to that of sovereigns: women 
lived much more in society, and acted a much more 
important part with them than among the Greeks > 
and from this independence they fully participated 
in the overwhelming tide of corruption and external 
refinement by which it was accompanied. With 
these essential differences, an original Roman comedy 
would have been a remarkable phenomenon, and 
would have enabled us to see these conquerors of 
the world in an aspect altogether new. That this 
however was not accomplished in the comcedia to - 
gata, the indifferent manner in which it is men¬ 
tioned by the ancients will hardly leave us any 
reason to doubt. Quinctilian has not attempted to 
conceal from us that the Latin literature was lamest 
in comedy; these are the very words in which he 
expresses himself. 

With respect to tragedy, we must in the first 
place remark, that the Grecian theatre was not in¬ 
troduced into Rome without considerable changes in 
its arrangement, that the chorus had no longer a 
place in the orchestra, in which the most dis¬ 
tinguished spectators, the knights and senators, now 
'sat, but remained on the stage itself. Hence, the 
same objections which we urged against the at¬ 
tempts to introduce the chorus in modern times, 
are equally applicable to the Roman theatre.— 
Other deviations from the Grecian plan were sane- 
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tioned, which could hardly be considered as im¬ 
provements. Even at the introduction of the re¬ 
gular drama, Livius Andronicus, a Grecian by 
birth, and the first tragic poet and actor of Rome, 
in the monodies (lyrical pieces which were sung 
by one person, and not by the chorus), separated 
the singing from the mimetic dancing, so that the 
latter only remained to the actor; and instead of the 
former, a boy stood beside the flute-player, and ac¬ 
companied him with his voice. Among the Greeks 
in better times, the tragic singing, and the ac¬ 
companying rhythmical gestures, were so simple, 
that one person was sufficient to do at the same 
time the most ample justice to both. The Romans 
however, it would seem, preferred separate skill to 
harmonious unity. Hence arose their fondness, at 
an after period, for pantomimes, of which the art 
was, in the time of Augustus, carried to the greatest 
perfection. From the names of the most celebrated 
of the performers, Pylades, Bathyllus, &c. it would 
appear that those who practised this mute elo¬ 
quence in Rome were Greeks; and the lyrical 
pieces which their dancing expressed were also 
delivered in the Grecian language. Roscius fre- ‘ 
quently played without a mask, and in this respect 
probably he did not stand alone: but as far as we 
know, there never was any instance of it among the 
Greeks. The alteration in question might con¬ 
tribute to the more brilliant developemcnt of his 
agk and the Romans, who were pleased with it, 
strewed here also that they had a higher relish for 
the disproportionate and prominent talents of a 
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virtuoso, than for the harmonious impression of a 
work of art, considered as a whole. 

In the tragic literature of the Romans, there are 
two epochs: the first that of Livius Andronicus, 
Naevius; Ennius, and also of Pacuvius and Attius, 
who both flourished somewhat later than Plautus 
and Terence; and the second, the refined epoch 
of the Augustan age. The former produced only 
translators and imitators of Grecian works, but it is 
probable that they succeeded better in tragedy than 
in comedy. Elevation of expression usually appears 
somewhat unbending in a language not sufficiently 
cultivated, but still it may be attained by per¬ 
severance ; but to catch the negligent grace of 
social raillery, wc must ourselves be possessed of 
humour and refinement. Here however, as well as 
in the case of Plautus and Terence, we have not a 
single fragment of the Greek original, to enable us 
to judge of the accuracy and general felicity of the 
copy; but a speech of considerable length, of the 
Freed. Prometheus of Attius, is in no respect un¬ 
worthy of Aischylus, and is also, in versification, 
much more polished* than the productions of the 
Latin comic writers generally are. This earlier 

• In what syllabic metres could these tragedians translate the 
Grecian choral odes ? Horace declares the imitation of Pindar, 
whose lyrical productions bear great resemblance to those of tra¬ 
gedy, altogether impracticable in Latin. Probably they never 
ventured into the labyrinths of the choral strophes, which were nei¬ 
ther calculated for the lunguage nor the ear of the Romans. The 
tragedies of Seneca never ascend higher beyond the anapest 
than a sapphic or choriamhic verse, which, when monotonously 
repeated, is very disagreeable to the ear. 
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style was carried to perfection by Pacuvius and 
Attius, whose pieces kept their place on the stage, 
and seem to have had many admirers down to the 
times of Cicero, and even still later. Horace directs 
his jealous criticism against these, as well as all the 
other old poets. 

It was the ambition of the contemporaries of 
Augustus, to measure their powers with the Greeks 
in a more original manner; but their labours were 
not in every department attended with equal success. 
The number of amateurs who attempted to shine in 
tragedy was particularly great; and works of the 
Emperor himself are even mentioned. Hence there 
is every reason for supppsing that Horace wrote 
his epistle to the Pisos, chiefly with the view of 
deterring these young men from so dangerous a 
career; as they were, probably, infected by the 
universal passion, without possessing the requisite 
talents. One of the most renowned tragic poets of 
this age was the celebrated Asinius Pollio , a man 
of an impassioned disposition, as Pliuy informs us, 
and who, in plastic works, was fond of whatever 
bore the same character. It was he who brought 
with him the well known groupe of the Farnesian 
Bull from Rhodes, and erected it at Rome. If his 
tragedies bore the same relation to those of Sopho¬ 
cles, which this bold, wild, but somewhat extrava¬ 
gant groupe does to the tranquil grandeur of Niobe,. 
We have every reason to regret their loss. But the 
political importance of Pollio might easily blind his 
contemporaries with respect to the value of his 
poetical labours. Ovid, who tried so many depart* 
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rnents of poetry, has also attempted tragedy, and is 
the author of a Medea. From the garrulous and 
common place displays of passion in his Heroides, 
we might at most expect from him, in tragedy, a 
caricature of Euripides. Quinctilian however as¬ 
serts that he proved here, for once, what he could 
have done, had he chosen to restrain himself in¬ 
stead of yielding to his natural propensity to dif¬ 
fuseness. 

These and all the other tragic attempts of the 
age of Augustus have perished. We cannot es¬ 
timate with any degree of certainty the magnitude 
of the loss which we have here suffered, but from 
all appearances it is not extraordinarily great.— 
The Grecian tragedy had at first to struggle in 
Rome with all the inconveniencies of a plant re¬ 
moved to a foreign soil; the Roman religion was 
in some degree related to the Greek, yet by no 
means so completely the same as many people sup¬ 
pose, but the heroic mythology of the Greeks was 
merely introduced into Rome by the poets, and 
was in no wise connected with the national recol¬ 
lections. The idea of an original Roman tragedy 
is now present to me, obscurely indeed, and in the 
back ground of time, and with that indistinctness 
which any thing must have, which never issued 
from the bosom of possibility into existing reality. 
It ought to have been altogether different in sub¬ 
stance and form from that of the Greeks, and con¬ 
ceived in the old Roman character of religion and 
patriotism. Every thing like creative poetry can 
only be derived front the inward life off a people. 
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and from religion, the root of that life. The spirit 
of the Roman religion was however originally, and 
before the substance of it was sacrificed to foreign 
ornament, quite different from that of the Grecian. 
The latter was plastically flexible, the former saccr- 
dotally immutable. The Roman creed, and the 
customs founded on it, were more serious, moral, 
pious, displayed more insight into nature, and had 
something more of magic and mysticism, than that 
part at least, of the Greek religion, which was not 
included in the mysteries. As the Greek tragedy 
represented the struggle of man in a state of free¬ 
dom with destiny, a true Roman tragedy ought to 
have exhibited the subjection of human impulse to 
the holy aud binding force of religion, and the 
visible presence of that religion in all earthly things. 
But this spirit had been long extinguished, when 
the want of poetry of a cultivated description first 
began to be felt by them. The Patricians, in their 
origin an Etrurian sacerdotal school, had become 
mere statesmen and warriors, who considered their 
hereditary priesthood in no other light than that 
of* a political form. Their sybilline books, their 
vedams, were then unintelligible to them, not so 
much from antiquity of character, as because they 
no longer possessed the higher knowledge which 
was the key to that sanctuary. What the Latin 
heroic, tales might have become under an earlier 
developcment, as well as their peculiar colouring, 'wc 
may still see, from some traces in Virgil, Pro¬ 
pertius, and Ovid, who then however handled them 
as matters- of.antiquity. 
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Moreover, although the Romans were at length 
desirous of becoming thorough Hellenists, they were 
deficient in that milder humanity, of which we may 
observe traces in Grecian history, poetry, and art, 
even in the time of Homer. From the most 
austere virtue, which, like Curtius, sacrificed every 
personal inclination to love of country, they pro¬ 
ceeded, with the most fearful rapidity, to a state of 
corruption from avarice and luxury, equally with¬ 
out example. In their character they always be¬ 
trayed that their first founder was not suckled at 
the breast of a woman, but of a raging wolf. They 
were the tragedians of the history of the world, who 
exhibited many a deep tragedy of kings led in 
chains and pining in dungeons; they were the iron 
necessity of other nations; universal destroyers for 
the sake of rearing at last, from the ruins, the mau¬ 
soleum of their own dignity and freedom, in the 
midst of an obsequious world, reduced to one dull 
uniformity. It was not given to them to excite 
emotion by the mitigated accents of mental suffer¬ 
ing, and to touch with a delicate hand every note 
of the scale of feeling. They naturally sought also 
in tragedy, by overleaping all intervening-grada¬ 
tions, to reach at once the extreme, both in the 
stoicism of. heroism, and in the monstrous fury of 
criminal desires. . Nothing of their ancient great¬ 
ness had remained to them biat the contempt of 
pain and death, when after an extravagant enjoy- 
; ment of life they were at last called upon to sub. 
rait to these evils. They then impressed this seal 
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of their former grandeur on their tragic heroes, 
with a self-satisfied and ostentatious profusion. 

Finally, in the age of polished literature, among 
a people fond, even to a degree of madness, of 
shows and spectacles, the dramatic poets were still 
in want of a poetical public. In the triumphal 
processions, the fights of gladiators and of wild 
beasts, all the splendour of the world, all the won¬ 
ders of every clime, were brought before the eye of 
the spectator, who was glutted with scenes of the 
most violent and bloody description. What effect 
could the more refined gradations of tragic pathos 
produce on nerves so steeled ? It was the ambition 
of the powerful among them to exhibit in one day 
to the people, on stages erected for the purpose, and 
immediately afterwards destroyed, the immense 
plunder which they derived from foreign or civil 
war. The relation which Pliny gives of the archi¬ 
tectural decoration of the stage erected by Scaurus, 
borders on the incredible. When magnificence 
could be carried no farther, they endeavoured to 
surprise by the novelty of mechanical inventions.-— 
In this way, a Roman, at the burial solemnity of his 
lather, caused two theatres to be constructed in 
honour of him, resting with their backs on each 
other, and made to move in such a manner on a 
single hinge, that at the end of the play, they were 
wheeled round with all the spectators within them, 
and formed together into one circus, in which com¬ 
bats of gladiators were exhibited. In the pleasure 
of the eyes that of the ears was altogether lost; rope ; 
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dancers and white elephants were preferred to every 
dramatic entertainment; the embroidered purple 
robes of the actor were applauded, as we are told by 
Horace, and so little attentive and quiet was the 
great body of the spectators, that he compares their 
noise to that of the roaring of the ocean, or of a 
mountain forest in a storm. 

We have only one sample of the tragical talent 
of the Romans remaining, from which however it 
would be unjust to draw a conclusion with respect 
to the productions of better times; I allude to the 
ten tragedies which go by the name of Seneca. 
Their claim to this title appears very doubtful to 
me: perhaps it is founded merely on the circum¬ 
stance of Seneca appearing in Octavia, one of these 
plays ; but this would rather lead one to draw a 
different conclusion. The opinions of the learned 
are very much divided on the subject; some ascribe 
them partly to Seneca the philosopher, and partly 
to his father the rhetorician ; others ascribe them to 
a Seneca, a tragedian, a different person from both. 
Hence it is generally allowed that the different 
pieces are neither from the same hand, nor even of 
the same age. For the honour of the Roman taste 
we might be inclined to consider them the pro¬ 
ductions of a very late period of antiquity: but 
Quinctilian quotes a verse from the Medea of Seneca, 
which is to be -found in the play of that name in 
the collection in question, and therefore the au<. 
thenticity of this piece cannot be doubted, though 
its merits do not seem to be in any way pre-emi- 
4 
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nent above the others.* We find also in Lucan a 
contemporary of Nero, a similar display of bom¬ 
bast, in which every thing great is distorted to 
nonsense. The state of violence and constraint in 
which Rome was kept under a series of blood¬ 
thirsty tyrants, had also given an unnatural cha¬ 
racter to eloquence and poetry. The same thing 
has been observed in similar periods of*modern 
history. Under the wise and mild government of 
a Vespasian and a Titus, and of a Trajan more 
especially, the Romans returned to a purer taste. 
But whatever period may have given birth to the 
tragedies of Seneca, they are beyond description 
bombastical and frigid, unnatural in character and 
action, revolting from their violation of every pro¬ 
priety, and so destitute of every thing like theatrical 
effect, that I am inclined to believe they were never 
destined to leave the rhetorical schools for the stage. 
These productions have nothing in common with 
the old tragedies, those sublime creations of the 
poetical genius of the Greeks, but the name, the 
outward form, and the mythological materials; and 
yet they seem to have been composed with the 
obvious intention of excelling them ; but they bear 

* The author of this Medea makes the heroine strangle her 
children before the eyes of the people, notwithstanding the 
admonition of Horace, who probably had an example of the 
Roman theatre before his eyes; for a Greek would hardly have 
committed this error. The Roman tragedians must have had 
pparticular relish for seeking novelty and effect in such horrible 
exhibitions. 
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the same relation to the Grecian works, which a 
hollow hyperbole does to the most fervent truth. 
Every tragical common-place is spun out to the 
very last; all is phrase; and even the most common 
remark is delivered in stilted language. The most 
complete poverty of sentiment is dressed out with 
wit and acuteness. There is even a display of 
fancy in them, or at least a phantom of it; for 
they contain an example of the misapplication of 
every mental faculty. The authors have found out 
the secret of being diffuse, even to wearisomeness, 
and at the same time so epigrammatically laconic, 
as to be often obscure and unintelligible. Their 
characters are neither ideal nor actual beings, but 
gigantic puppets, who are at one time put in motion 
by the string of an unnatural heroism, and at an¬ 
other by that of a passion equally unnatural, which 
no guilt nor enormity can appal. 

In a history of the dramatic art I should have 
altogether overlooked the tragedies of Seneca, if, 
from a blind prejudice for every thing which has 
come down to us from antiquity, they had not 
been often imitated in modern times. They were 
more early and more generally known than the 
Greek tragedies. Not merely learned men, with¬ 
out a feeling for art, have judged favourably of 
them, nay preferred them to the Grecian tragedies, 
but even poets have accounted them deserving of 
their study and imitation. The influence of Se¬ 
neca on Corneille’s idea of tragedy cannot be mis¬ 
taken ; Racine too, in his Phaedra, has condescended 
to borrow a good deal from him, and among other 
• VOL. i. v 
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things, nearly the whole scene of the declaration 
of Jove, of all which we have as enumeration in 
Brumoy, 

We now leave the productions of classical an¬ 
tiquity, and proceed to the dramatic literature of 
the moderns. Respecting the order most con¬ 
venient for the subject of which we are about to 
treat, it may be doubtful whether we ought to con¬ 
sider, seriatim, what each nation has accomplished, 
or to proceed from one to another, according to the 
manner in which their influences have been re¬ 
ciprocally felt and crossed by each other. The 
productions of the Italian theatre, for instance, 
after its first revival, had an influence on the 
French at its commencement, but the influence of 
the latter was again felt by the Italian stage in a 
considerable degree. The French, before their 
stage attained its full maturity, borrowed still more 
from the Spaniards than from the Italiansj in later 
times, Voltaire attempted to eolarge their theatrical 
circle, by an imitation of the English, but this was 
not productive of any great effect, from their ideas 
of imitation of the ancients, and from their taste,in 
art, according to which every thing bad already 
been immutably fixed. The English and Spanish 
stages are nearly independent of all the rest, and 
also of one another; they have had a great influence 
on the theatres of other countries, but felt very little 
in return. But to avoid perplexity and confusion, 
it seems more adviseable to separate the different 
literatures from each other, noticing at the same 
time the effects produced by foreign influence.—- 
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This is the more necessary, as in some of the 
modern nations the principle of imitation of the 
ancients has prevailed without limitation; and in 
others, the romantic spirit, or at least an originality 
altogether independent of classical models: the 
former is the case with the Italians and French, and 
the latter with the English and Spaniards. 

I have already, in passing, alluded to the manner 
in which the then degenerate plays of the Greeks 
and Romans were abolished, by the introduction of 
Christianity, before even an end was put to every 
thing like art, by the eruptions of the northern 
conquerors. After the' long sleep of the dramatic 
and theatrical spirit in the middle ages, which 
began to awake again in mysteries and moralities, 
independent of classical models, the first endeavour 
to imitate the ancients in their theatre, as well as in 
other arts and departments of poetry, was made by 
the Italians. The Sopkonisba of Trissino, in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, is generally 
named as the first regular tragedy. I cannot boast 
pf having ever read this literary rarity, but I know 
the author, on other subjects, to be a spiritless 
pedant; and as even the learned, who are the most 
earnest in their imitation of the ancients, declare it 
a dull work of diligence, without any poetical spirit, 
we may, without any farther examination, safely 
acquiesce in this decision; It is singular that, while 
all die ancient forms, even to the chorus, are scm- 
pukmsly retained, the province of mythology is 
changed for that of the Roman History. 

The pastoral dramas of Tasso and Guarini, which 
u a 
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appeared towards the middle of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, and in which the subject, though for the most 
part not tragical, is however noble, and even ideal, 
may be considered to form an epoch in poetry.— 
They are furnished with choruses of the most dis¬ 
tinguished beauty, which float, no doubt, like lyri¬ 
cal voices in the air, and do not appear in person, 
and are still less introduced as constant witnesses of 
the transactions, according to rules of probability. 
These compositions were certainly destined for the 
theatre; they were represented with great pomp, 
and we may presume in a noble taste, at Ferrara 
and Turin. But even this gives us an idea of the 
infancy of the theatre at that time: although there 
is a general plot and catastrophe, yet the action 
stands still in single scenes, and leads us to conclude 
that the spectators were but little accustomed to 
theatrical amusements, and consequently not diffi¬ 
cult to please, and that they patiently waited the de- 
velopement of beautiful poetry without dramatic 
progress. The Pastor Jido in particular, is an in¬ 
imitable production: original and yet classical; 
romantic in the spirit of the love which it repre¬ 
sents ; in its form, distinguished by the grand and 
simple stamp of classical antiquity; with the sweet 
triflings of poetry, full of the high and chaste beauty 
of feeling. No poet has succeeded so well in com¬ 
bining the peculiarities of the modern and antique. 
He displays a profound feeling of the essence of 
ancient tragedy; for the idea of fate animates 
file subject of his piece, and the principal characters 
may be said to be ideal: he has also introduced 
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caricatures, and on that account called the com* 
position a tragi-comedy; but they are only cari¬ 
catures from their sentiments, and not from the 
vulgarity of their manners; in the same manner as, 
in ancient tragedy, even the subordinate persons, 
slaves, or messengers, are invested with a portion of 
the general dignity. 

This production is of the utmost importance in 
the history of poetry in general; but it had no 
effect on dramatic poetry, and the thing could Hardly 
be otherwise. 

I return now to what may properly be called, the 
tragedy of the Italians. After Sophqpisba, and a 
few pieces of the same period, which Calsabigi calls 
the first tragic lispings of Italy, a number of works 
of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth cen¬ 
turies are cited ; but there is nothing among them 
which has acquired any particular reputation, or 
which at any rate has preserved it. Although all 
these writers laboured, as they thought, according 
to the rules of Aristotle, we have the following 
picture of their tragical abortions from Calsabigi, a 
critic altogether devoted to the French system: 
“ Distorted, complicated, improbable plots, miscon¬ 
ception of scenic regulations, useless personages, 
double actions, inconsistency of character, gigantic 
or childish thoughts, feeble verses, affected phrases, 
the total absence of harmonious and natural poetiy; 
all this decked out with ill-timed descriptions and 
similes, or idle philosophical and political disqui. 
sitions; in every scene some silly amour, with all 
the trite insipidity of common-place gallantry; of 
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tragic strength, of the conflict of passions, of over¬ 
powering theatrical catastrophes, not the smallest 
trace.” We cannot prevail on ourselves to rummage 
through the whole of the lumber of forgotten litera¬ 
ture, and we shall therefore immediately proceed to 
the consideration of the Merope of Maflei, which 
appeared in the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
Its success in Italy was great on its first publica¬ 
tion; and in other countries it obtained an un¬ 
common degree of reputation from the competition 
of Voltaire. The object of both was to restore in 
some measure a lost piece of Euripides, highly 
praised by the ancients, from the account given of 
its contents by Hyginus. Voltaire, under the guise 
of eulogy, has criticised the Merope of Maffei, like a 
rival; and there-is a lengthened criticism on it in 
the Dramaturgic of Lessing, equally ingenious and 
impartial. He pronounces it, notwithstanding its 
purity and simplicity of taste, as the work of a 
learned antiquary, rather than of a mind naturally 
adapted for, and practised in the dramatic art We 
must attribute therefore the great reputation of this 
work to the previous state of the drama ip Italy. 

After Maffei came Metastasio and A (fieri; the 
first before the middle, and the other in the latter 
part of die eighteenth century. I here include the 
musical dramas of Metastasio, because their general 
aim is tp produce a serious and pathetic effect, 
because they lay claim to ideality of conception, 
and because ip their external form there is in part 
an observance of what is considered as belonging to 
regular tragedy. Both poets, although totally, dif- 
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ferent in their aim, were however influenced in 
common by the productions of the French stage. 
It is true they have both declared themselves too 
decidedly against this school to be considered as 
properly belonging to it; they have assured us that 
they purposely avoided reading the French models, 
for the sake of preserving their own originality. 
But this very precaution appears somewhat sus¬ 
picious: whoever feels himself perfectly secure in 
his own independence may without any hesitation 
study the works of his predecessors; he will derive 
from them an improvement in art, and yet be en¬ 
abled to stamp his peculiar character on his own 
productions. If it is really true that these poets 
never in reality perused the French tragedies, or 
only after the completion of their works, some 
imperceptible influence must have diffused itself 
throughout the atmosphere, which determined them 
without their own consciousness. This is veiy con¬ 
ceivable from the great reputation which, since the 
time of Louis XIV. the French tragedies have not 
only enjoyed with the learned, but also with the 
fashionable world throughout all Europe; from the 
new modelling of several foreign theatres acording 
to the French cut; from the prevailing tone of 
criticism, in which negative correctness was every 
thing, a tone which France gave to the literature of 
other countries. The affinity is in both undeniable, 
but more striking in Alfieri, from the intermixture 
of the musical element in Metastasio. I find it in 
the total absence of the romantic spirit; in a certain 
fanciless insipidity of composition; ’in the manner 
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of handling mythological and historica||materials, 
which isneither, properly mythological nor his¬ 
torical ; lastly, in the aim to produce a tragic purity, 
which degenerates into monotony. The unities of 
place and time have been uniformly observed by 
Alfieri; the latter could only be observed by Me¬ 
tastasio, as a change of scene tvas required of the 
opera poet. Alfieri affords in general no food for 
the eyes. In his plots he aimed at the antique sim¬ 
plicity, while Metastasio in his rich intrigues fol¬ 
lowed Spanish models, and borrowed, in particular, 
a great deal from Calderon.* Yet the harmonious 
ideality of the ancients was as foreign to the one, 
as the charm of the romantic poets, arising from 
the indissoluble mixture of elements apparently in¬ 
congruous, was to the other. 

Even before Metastasio, Apostolo Zeno had puri¬ 
fied, as it is called, the opera, a phrase which, in 
the sense of modern critics, often means the de¬ 
priving a thing of substance and vigour. He formed 
it on tragedy, and the French tFagedy more espe-- 
cially; and a too faithful, or perhaps too slavish, 
approximation to this model, is the very cause why 
he left so little room for musical developement, on 
which account his pieces were immediately driven 
by his more expert successor from the stage of the 
opera. It is in general a false direction in art, to 
attempt to introduce into one species, with evident 
disadvantages and at the expence of its own peculiar 

* This is expressly asserted by the learned Spaniard Arteaga, 
in work on the History of the Opera. 
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beauties, can be accomplished more perfectly 
in another. ^ This originates in a chilling idea of 
regularity, established at once for all subjects, in¬ 
stead of observing the spirit of each, and ascertain¬ 
ing the peculiar laws by which it ought to be 
regulated. 

Mctastasio threw Zeno into the shade, as, with 
the same object in view, he displayed a greater 
flexibility in accommodating himself to the wants 
of the musician. The merits which have gained 
him the reputation of a classic among the Italians 
of the present day, and which have made him in 
some degree for them what Racine is for the French, 
are, the most perfect purify, clearness, elegance, 
and sweetness of language in general, and in par¬ 
ticular, the softest melody and the greatest love¬ 
liness in the songs. Perhaps no poet ever possessed 
in a greater degree the talent of comprehending in a 
few lines the essential features of a pathetic situa¬ 
tion ; the songs with which the characters make 
their exit, are almost always the purest musical 
extract of their state of mind which can possibly be 
given. But we must own at the same time, that 
his pictures of passion are all general: his pathos is 
purified, not only from all characteristics], but from 
all'contemplative substance; and the poetic con¬ 
ception, being of no great weight, proceeds unre¬ 
mittingly with a light and easy motion, the care of 
a richer developement being left to the musician. 
Metastasio is musical throughout; but, to follow up 
the. simile, we may observe that of the poetical 
music, he possesses only the part of melody, with- 
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out any knowledge of harmony, or th^dbysterious 
effect* of counterpoint. Or.to express myself in a 
different language, he is musical, but in no respect 
picturesque. His melodies are light and pleasant, 
but they are repeated with small variation; whin 
we have read a few of his pieces we are acquainted 
with all of them, and the composition is always as 
a whole without signification. His heroes are gal¬ 
lant like those of Corneille, his heroines tender like 
those of Racine; but this has been too sharply cen¬ 
sured by many without a due consideration of the 
wants of the opera. It appears to me that he is 
only censurable for the selection of materials, the 
severe seriousness of which were incapable of being 
mixed up with such triflings, without a striking in¬ 
congruity. Had Metastasio not laid hold of great 
historical names, had he borrowed bis objects more 
frequently from mythology, or from compositions 
of a still more fanciful nature, had he always made 
the same happy choice which he has exhibited in 
his Achilles in Scyros, where, from the nature of 
the subject, the heroic is interwoven with the idyllic, 
we might then have pardoned him for universally 
painting all his characters in love. We should then 
willingly have permitted him to indulge in fanciful 
allusions of a still bolder description, if we ourselves 
have an understanding of what we ought to expect 
from an opera. By his tragical pretensions he iias 
injured himself: his powers were not suited to the 
task, and the reductive flattery at which he aimed 
was incapable of union with overpowering energy. 
£ have heard a celebrated Italian poet assert that 
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his countqpmen were moved to tears by Metastasio. 
We can only get over such a national evidence 
as this, by accounting for the circumstance as a 
symptom of the moral constitutiob of the Italians. 
It appears to me undeniable, that a certain melting 
effeminacy in feeling and expression rendered Me- 
tastasio the delight of his contemporaries. He has 
lines which, from their dignity and vigorous con¬ 
ciseness, are perfectly suited to tragedy, and yet we 
perceive a certain something in them, which seems 
to show that they were destined for the flexible 
throat of a soprano singer. 

The astonishing fortune of Metastasio throughout 
all Europe, and especially at courts, must also in a 
great measure be attributed to his being a court 
poet, not merely by profession, but also by the 
manner in which he composed, which was exactly 
that of the tragedians of the age of Louis XIV.— 
Superficial splendour without depth; prosaic sen¬ 
timents and thoughts decked out with a choice 
poetical language; a courtly moderation in every 
thing, in the display of passion, and in the exhibi¬ 
tion of misfortune and crime; observation of the 
proprieties and apparent morality, for in these 
dramas voluptuousness is merely breathed, but never 
named, and the heart is always in every mouth; 
it was impossible that all these properties should 
not recommend such tragical miniatures to the 
world Of fashion. The pomp of noble sentiments 
is not Spared, but they are closely followed by traits of 
'baseness, perpetrated with a levity peculiar to Me¬ 
tastasio. It not infrequently happens that an 
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injured fair one dismisses her lover with .the inten¬ 
tion of stabbing him behind. In almost all the 
pieces there appears a crafty knave who plays the 
traitor, for whom there is always in readiness a 
display of royal magnanimity, to make all matters 
even at the end. This levity with which base false¬ 
hood is taken into favour, as if it were merely an 
amiable weakness, would have appeared extremely 
disgusting, if his tragical incidents had taken a 
serious turn. But the poisoned cup is always at 
the seasonable instant dashed from the lips ; the 
daggers are either dropped, or they are forced from 
the hands of those who intend to use them, before 
the deadly blow can be struck; the utmost injury 
received is a slight scratch; and there is always 
some subterranean exit, affording the means of flight 
from the dungeon and from death. The dread of 
the ridiculous, that conscience of all poets who 
write for the world of lashion, is very visible in his 
avoiding all bold measures not sanctioned by cus¬ 
tom, in his avoiding every thing supernatural, be¬ 
cause a public of this description carries with it no 
belief in wonders, even to the fantastic stage of the 
opera. Yet this dread has not always served as a 
sure guide to Metastasio: besides an extravagant 
use of aside, which often appears ludicrous, the 
subordinate loves assume frequently the appearance 
of being intended as a parody of the others. ' Here 
the Abbe, who was thoroughly acquainted with the 
various gradations of cicisbeism, its pains and its 
pleasures, at once betrays himself. To the favoured 
lover, there is generally opposed another, whose pre- 
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sence is felt as an incumbrance, and who continues 
to urge his suit without return, the soffione among 
the cicisbei; the former loves in all stillness, and 
frequently finds ho opportunity till the end of the 
piece, of offering his well turned declaration of love: 
we might call him the patito. This unintermittirig 
love-chase is not confined to the male parts, but 
extended also to the female, that in every thing the 
most brilliant contrasts may be exhibited. 

A few only of the operas of Metastasio still keep 
possession of the stage, as the change of taste in 
music demands a different arrangement of the text. 
Metastasio seldom has choruses, and his airs are 
almost always for a single voice: with these the 
scenes are uniformly terminated, and the singer 
never fails to make his exit with them. It appears 
as if, proud of having exhibited this highest triumph 
of his feeling, he left the spectators to their asto¬ 
nishment, whenever the chirping of the passions in 
the recitatives rose in the air, to something like the 
more full tones of the nightingale. In an opera 
we now require more frequent duos and trios, and 
a crashing finale. In fact, the most difficult problem 
for the opera poet is the mixing the complicated 
voices of conflicting passions in one common har¬ 
mony, without injuring their essence : a problem 
however which is generally solved by both poet 
and musical composer in a very arbitrary manner. 

Alfieri, a bold and proud man, disdained to 
please by such meretricious means as those of which 
Metastasio had availed himself: he was highly in¬ 
censed at the emasculated and degraded state of his 
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countrymen, and the degeneracy of his contem¬ 
poraries in general. This rage stimulated him to 
the exhibition of a manly strength of mind, of 
stoical principles, and tree opinions, and on the 
other hand to depict all the horrors and enormities 
of despotism. The enthusiasm was political and 
moral in a much greater degree than it was poetical, 
and we must praise his tragedies as the actions of 
the man rather than as the works of the poet.—> 
From his great disinclination to pursue the same 
path with Metastasio, he naturally fell into the 
opposite extreme: I should be disposed to call him 
a Metastasio reversed. If the muse of the latter is 
a love-sick nymph, the muse of Alfieri is an Ama¬ 
zon. He gave her a Spartan education, he aimed 
at being the Cato of die theatre; but he forgot 
that, although the tragic poet may himself be a 
stoic, tragic poetry itself must never be stoical, if it 
would move and agitate us. His language is so 
destitute of imagery, that his characters seem al¬ 
together deprived of fancy; it is broken and harsh: 
he vTished to steel it anew, and it thereby not only 
lost its splendour, but became brittle and inflexible. 
He is not only not musical, but positively too anti- 
musical; he tortures our feelings by the harshest 
dissonance, without any softening or solution.— 
Tragedy, from its elevation of sentiment, ought in 
in some degree to disentangle our minds from the 
sensual power of the body; but to do this with effect, 
it must not attempt to strip this dangerous gift of 
heaven of its charms : it must rather show us the 
hig&ftit majesty of our existence surrounded by 
5 
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abysses. When we read the tragedies of Alfieri, 
the world appears in general in an obscure and. re* 
pulsive aspect to os. A style of composition in 
which the ordinary course of human affairs is ex¬ 
hibited as dark and gloomy, and tbe only variety 
is the horror of the extraordinary catastrophes, re¬ 
sembles a climate in which the perpetual fogs of a 
northern winter are only illumined by the fiery 
storms of the torid zone. We must expect as little 
characteristics! depth and refinement in Alfieri as 
in Metastasio : he exhibits only the opposite partial 
view of human nature. His characters are in the 
same manner cast according to naked and general 
ideas, and he frequently paints the extremes of blaek 
and white beside one another, without any inter¬ 
vening gradation. His knaves, for the most part, 
exhibit all their deformity in their exterior; this 
might pass, although such a picture will hardly 
enable us to recognise them in real life; but bis 
virtuous persons are not amiable, and this is a 
matter of much more serious importance. He 
studiously stripped himself of all the seductive graces, 
and even of all subordinate charms and ornaments 
(as if they had not been sufficiently denied by 
nature to this caustic genius), with the view of pro¬ 
moting bis moral aim, as he thought, without re¬ 
flecting that.the poet has no other means of leading 
the minds of men than the fascinations of his art. 

From the tragedy of the Greeks, with which he 
first became acquainted towards the end of his 
carper, he was separated by a wide chum; and I 
cannot consider his pieces as an improvement on 
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the French tragedy. Their structure is more sim¬ 
ple, the dialogue in some cases less conventional; 
the dismissal of confidents has been highly extolled, 
as a difficulty overcome by him, and an improve¬ 
ment of the French system; he had the same 
aversion to chamberlains and court ladies in poetry 
as in real life. But his pieces bear no comparison 
with the better French tragedies in pleasing and 
brilliant eloquence; they also display much Idbs 
skill in the plot, in the gradations, preparations, and 
transitions. Compare, for instance, the Britannicus 
of Racine with the Octavia of Alfieri. Both drew 
their materials from Tacitus; but which of them 
displayed the most perfect understanding of this 
profound master of the human heart ? Racine ap¬ 
pears here as a man who was thoroughly acquainted 
with all the corruptions of a court, and who saw 
ancient Rome under the Emperors in this glass of 
observation. On the other hand, if Alfieri did not 
expressly assure us that his Octavia was a daughter 
of Tacitus, we might be inclined to believe that she 
was modelled on that of the pretended Seneca. 
The colours with which he paints tyrants are those 
of the school rhetoricians. In his blustering and 
raging Nero, can we recognise' the man who seemed 
formed by nature, as Tacitus says, “ to conceal his 
hatred under caresses ? ”—the cowardly Sybarite, 
fantastically vain till the very last moment of his 
existence, cruel at first from fear, and afterwards 
from the extravagance of desire ? 

If Alfieri has been here unfaithful to Tacitus, he 
has proved himself not less superficial in his attempt " 
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to translate Macchiavel into the language of poetry, 
in the Conspiracy of the Pazzi. In this and 
other pieces from modern history, Philip and Don 
Garcia , he has by no means hit the spirit and tone 
of modern times, nor even of bis own nation: his 
ideas of the tragic style were at variance with every 
thing like a local and determinate costume. It is 
astonishing to see how the subjects borrowed from 
the tragic cycles of the Greeks, as the Orestiad , for 
instance, lose all their heroic magnificence in his 
hands, and assume a modern and almost vulgar air* 
He has succeeded best in painting the public life of 
the Roman republic; and it is a great merit in 
Virginia that the action takes place in the forum, 
and in part before the eyes of the people. On 
other occasions the scene chosen by him is for the 
most part so invisible and indeterminate in its 
observed unity of place, that one would imagine 
it was some out of the way corner, where nobody 
came but persons involved in transactions of an un¬ 
pleasant uature. The stripping his kings and heroes 
altogether of their external pomp, produces the im¬ 
pression that the world is actually depopulated 
around them. This stage solitude is very striking 
in Saul, the scene of which is laid between two 
armies on the point of coming to a decisive battle, 
though this piece is in other respects highly superior * 
to the rest, from a certain oriental splendour, and 
from the lyrical sublimity in which the troubled 
mind of Saul is expressed. Myrrha is too bold an 
attempt to give a colour of propriety to a subject 
equally revolting to the senses and the feelings. 

VOL. i. x 
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The Spaniard Arteaga has criticised this tragedy 
and that of Philip with great severity, but with 
great truth. 

I reserve for the review of the present condition 
of the Italian theatre my remarks on what has 
been produced since the time of Alfieri, and return 
to give a short sketch of the history of comedy. 

In this department the Italians were not at first 
sufficiently attentive in their imitation of the an¬ 
cients to the difference of times and manners, and 
translations of Plautus and Terence were repre¬ 
sented on the oldest theatres; but they soon fell 
into the most singular extravagancies. We have 
comedies of Ariosto and Macchiavel; of the former 
in rimeless verse, versi sdruccioli, and even one in 
prose of the latter. Such men could produce no¬ 
thing which would not hear traces of their genius. 
But Ariosto in the cut of his pieces kept too close 
to the invention of the ancients, and exhibited 
therefore no living picture of the manners of his 
times. In Macchiavel this is only the case in his 
Clizia, an imitation of Plautus ; the Mandragola, 
and another comedy without a name, are sufficiently 
Florentine ; but unfortunately they are not of a very 
edifying description. A simple' husband who is 
deceived, and a hypocritical and pandering monk, 
play the principal parts. Inventions in the style of 
the free and merry tales of Boccacio are boldly Mid 
bluntly conveyed in the form of dialogue, but with 
respect to theatrical effect they do not display any 
great art. As Mitni, that is, as pictures of the 
language of ordinary life with all its idiotisms, these 
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productions arc much to be mended. They 
resemble the Latin comic poets in their indecency. 
This was indeed the general tone. The comedies 
of “Pietro Aretino are merely remarkable for their 
immodesty. It seems as if these writers, deeming 
the spirit of a more refined lore inconsistent with 
the essence of comedy, had exhausted the very lees 
of the sensual amours of the Greek comedy. 

At an earlier period, in the beginning of the six¬ 
teenth century, there was one unsuccessful attempt 
to dramatise a serious novel, as a middle species 
between comedy and tragedy, and to adorn it with 
poetical splendour: the Virginia of Accolti. I 
have never had an opportunity of reading it, but 
the unfavourable report of a literary man disposes 
me to think favourably of it.* According to his 
description, it must resemble the older pieces of the 
Spanish stage before it was yet sufficiently formed, 
and in common with them the stanza measure is 
used in it. The attempts at romantic drama have 
always failed in Italy, whereas in Spain again all 
endeavours to model the theatre according to the 


* Bouterwel’s Geschichte der Poetic und Beredsamleit.— 
Erster Baud, s. 334, &c. —M. Bouterwek lias made himself 
ridiculous by saying: “ A poet with any knowledge of dramatic 
interest would hardly have attempted to convert this story into 
an ordinary comedy.” Did he know or reflect that the story, as’’ 
related by him, agrees accurately in every circumstance with 
the plot of Shakspeare’s All's Well that ends Well ? That Ac¬ 
colti in this comedy did not trouble himself with the unities of 
time and place (it was indeed impossible for him to observe 
them) draws down on him the vengeance of M. Bouterwek. 
Alas fot the fate of poor Shakspeare in this History of Poetry 1 
X a 
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rules of the anc^Rts, and latterly of the French, 
have uniformly been abortive, from the difference of 
national taste. 

We have a comedy from Tasso, Gli Intrichi 
d'Amore, which ought rather to be called a length¬ 
ened romance in the form of dialogue. So many 
and such wonderful events are crowded together 
within the narrow limit of five acts, that one in¬ 
cident treads closely upon the heels of another 
without the least dcvelopement, which gives an 
unsupportable hardness to the whole. Criminal 
, designs are portrayed with indifference, and the 
drollery is made to consist in the manner in which 
an event anticipates its consequences. We cannot 
here recognise the Tasso whose tender feelings for 
love, chivalry, and honour are pronounced so de¬ 
lightfully in his Jerusalem Delivered, on which 
account it has been doubted if this work ought 
really to be attributed to him. The richness of 
invention, if we may give this name to a rude ac¬ 
cumulation of incidents, is so great, that the atten¬ 
tion is tortured in the most painful manner, in 
endeavouring to avoid confounding one thing with 
another. 

We have a multitude of Italian comedies written 
about this period, and planned in the same manner, 
only with less order and connexion, the chief aim 
being to delight by means of indecency. A parasite 
and procuress are standing characters in all of them. 
Among the comic poets of this class, Giambatista 
\Porta deserves to be distinguished. His plots are, 
it is true, like those of the rest, imitations of Plautus 
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and Terence, or dramatised tales; but a tender 
feeling is breathed throughout the love-dialogues, 
which he seems to have laboured with peculiar 
fondness, a feeling which forces its way through the 
rudeness of Italian comedy, and which is so much 
at variance with the nature of the materials. 

In the seventeenth century, when the Spanish 
theatre flourished in all its glory, the Italians seem 
to have borrowed frequently from it; but they must 
have disfigured the subjects which they so took from 
not having a due understanding of them. The 
neglect of the regular stag^ was increased by the 
passion for the opera, in which every thing else was 
swallowed up, and by the invincible taste of the 
.body of the people for improvisatory farces with 
standing masks. These last are not to be despised: 
they fix, as it were, many central points of the 
national character, in the comic exhibition of pecu¬ 
liarities of speech, dress, &c. Their recurrence 
does not by any means exclude the greatest diver¬ 
sity in the plot of the pieces, for it is as in chess, 
with a small number of men, every person having 
jhis determinate course, an endless number of com¬ 
binations is possible. But extemporaiy playing 
easily degenerates into insipidity5 this may have 
been the case in Italy, notwithstanding the Italians 
possess a great fund of drollery and fantastic wit, 
and a peculiar felicity in farcical gesticulation. 

About the middle of the last century, Goldoni 
appeared as a reformer of the Italian comedy, and 
his success was so great, that be remained almost 
.exclusively in possession of the comic stage. He is 
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certainly not deficient in theatrical skill; but, as 
the event has proved, his substance, his depth of 
character, his novelty and richness of invention, are 
not such as to ensure a durable reputation. His 
pictures of manners are true, but not sufficiently 
elevated above the range of every-day life; he has 
exhausted the surface of life ; and as there is little 
progression in his dramas, and every thing turns 
usually on the same point, this adds to the impres¬ 
sion of shallowness and ennui. He would willingly 
have abolished masks altogether, but he could hardly 
have afforded a sufficient compensation from his 
own means; he retained only a few of them, as 
Harlequin, Brighclla, and Pantaloon, and limited 
their parts. He fell into a great uniformity of 
character, which indeed he partly confesses from 
his repetition of names: for instance, his Beatrice 
and Rosaura are always the one a lively, and the 
other a feeling young woman, and for any farther 
distinction it is not to be found in him. 

The excessive admiration of Goldoni, and the 
injury sustained by the masked comedy, for which 
the company of Sacchi in Venice possessed the 
highest talents, gave rise to the dramas of Gozzi. 
They are fairy tales in a dramatic form, in which 
however, along with the wonderful, versified, and 
serious part, he introduced the whole of the masks, 
and allowed them the most unrestrained develope- 
ment. They are pieces for effect, if ever there were 
such pieces, of great boldness and plot, still more 
fantastic than romantic, although he was the first of 
the comic poets of Italy who showed any feeling 
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for honour and love. The execution is by no means 
careful or skilful, but dashed off in the manner of a 
sketch. With all his whimsical boldness he is still 
extremely familiar; the principal motives are de¬ 
tailed with the most unambiguous perspicuity, all 
the touches are coarse and vigorous: he says, he 
knows well that his countrymen are fond of the 
most robust situations. After his imagination had 
been in some degree wearied with oriental tales, he 
applied himself to the re-modelling of Spanish plays, 
particularly those of Calderon; but here he is de¬ 
serving of much less praise. The ethereal and 
delicately shaded poetry of tlie Spaniard is uni¬ 
formly vulgarised by him, and exhibited in glaring 
colours; the weight of his masks draws the aerial 
texture to the ground, as the humorous introduction 
of the gracioso in the Spanish is of a much more 
refined character. This extravagant caricature of 
the masked parts served as an admirable contrast to 
the wildly wonderful nature of the fairy tale. The 
character of the pieces was, in the serious part, as 
well as in the accompanying drollery, equally re¬ 
moved from natural truth. In this manner Gozzi 
fell almost accidentally on a fund of the deepest 
import, of which he was not himself perhaps aware: 
his prosaical, and for the most part improvisatory, 
masks; formed altogether of themselves the irony 
of the poetical part. What I mean by irony, I 
shall explain more fully when I come to the justifi¬ 
cation of the mixture of the tragic and comic in the 
romantic drama of Shakspeare and Calderon. I 
shall only here observe, that it is a sort of con* 
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fession interwoven into the subject itself, and ex¬ 
pressed with more or less distinctness, of its over¬ 
charged partiality in matters of fancy and feeling, 
by means of which the equilibrium is again restored. 
The Italians were not however aware of this, and 
Gozzi has not found any followers to carry his rude 
sketches to a higher degree of perfection. Instead 
of combining like him, only in a more refined man¬ 
ner, the charms of wonderful poetry with exhila¬ 
rating mirths instead of comparing Gozzi, not¬ 
withstanding the great disparity, with the foreign 
masters of the romantic drama, and from the un¬ 
conscious affinity between them in spirit and plan, 
drawing the conclusion that the common principle 
was founded in nature; the Italians have contented 
themselves with considering the pieces of Gozzi as 
the wild offspring of an extravagant imagination, 
and with banishing them from the stage. The 
comedy with masks is held in contempt by the 
classes who suppose themselves polished, as if they 
Were too wise for this exhibition, and it is aban¬ 
doned by them to the common people at the Sunday 
representations in the theatres and in puppet-shows. 
Although this contempt must have an injurious in¬ 
fluence on masks, as no actor of talents devotes 
himself to them, so that they are altogether desti¬ 
tute of examples of the spirited and witty manner 
in which they were formerly filled, this species 
is still however the only one in which we find 
original and truly theatrical entertainment in Italy.* 

* A few yean ago, I saw in Milan an excellent Truffaldin or 
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In tragedy they generally imitate Alfieri, who, 
although it is the prevailing fashion to admire him, 
expresses his thoughts in too strong and manly a 
manner, to be supportable on the stage. They 
have produced single pieces of merit, but the prin¬ 
ciples of tragic art which Alfieri followed are al¬ 
together false, and in the bawling and heartless 
declamation of their actors, this tragic poetry, strip¬ 
ped with stoical severity of all the charms of group¬ 
ing, of musical harmony, and of every thing like 
tender feeling, is represented with the most deaden¬ 
ing uniformity and monotony.* 

One of their living poets, Giovanni Pindemonti, 
has endeavoured to introduce greater extent, variety, 
and nature into his historical plays, but he has been 
severely handled by their critics for descending from 

Harlequin, and here and there in obscure theatres, and even in 
puppet-shows, admirable representations of tbe old traditional 
jokes of the country. 

* As all the rich rewards are reserved for the singers, it is 
natural that tbeir players, who are only introduced as a sort of 
fill up between singing and dancing, should, for the most part, 
not even possess the A, B, C, of their art, a pure pronunciation, 
and a cultivated memory. They have no idea that their parts 
ought to be got by heart, and hence we hear every piece almost 
twice over in an Italian theatre; the prompter speaks as loud as 
a good player elsewhere, and in order to be distinguished from 
him they bawl most insufferably. It is exceedingly amusing to 
see tbe prompter, when from the general forgetfulness a scene 
threatens to fall into confusion, labouring away, and stretching 
out his bead from his hole like a serpent, hurrying through the 
dialogue before the different speakers, and entering into their 
parts. Of all the actors in the world, I conceive those of Paris 
to have their parts best by heart; in this, as well as in the know¬ 
ledge of versification, the Germans are far inferior to them. 
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the height of the cothurnus to attain a truth of 
circumstance) without which it is impossible for 
this species of drama to exist; perhaps also for 
deviating from the strict observation of the tradi¬ 
tional rules, so blindly adored by them. If the 
Italian verse is in fact so fastidious as not to bear 
many historical peculiarities, modern names and 
titles for instance, let them write partly in prose, 
and call the production not a tragedy, but an his¬ 
torical drama. It seems in general to be assumed 
as an undoubted principle, that the verso sciolto 
of eleven syllables without rhyme is the only one fit 
for the drama, but this does not seem to me to be 
by any means proved. This verse, in variety and 
metrical signification, is greatly inferior to the Eng¬ 
lish and German rhymeless iambic, from its uniform 
feminine termination, and from there being merely 
an accentuation in Italian, without any syllabic 
measure; in the frequent transition of the sense 
from verse to verse, according to every possible 
division, the lines flow into one another with¬ 
out its being possible for the ear to separate them. 
Alfieri imagined that he had found out the genuine 
dramatic manner of treating this verse correspond¬ 
ing to his dialogue, which consists of nothing but 
detached periods, or rather of propositions entirely 
unperiodical and abruptly terminated. It is pos¬ 
sible that he carried with him into his works a 
personal peculiarity, for he was exceedingly laco¬ 
nic ; he was also, as he himself relates, determined 
by the example of Seneca; but what a different 
lesson he would have learned from the Greeks! 
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We do not, it is true, connect our language 40 
much in conversation as in an oratorical harangue, 
but the opposite extreme is equally unnatural. We 
observe a certain continuity in our common dis¬ 
course, we give a developement to arguments and 
objections, and in an instant we are animated by 
passion to a fulness of expression, to a flow of 
eloquence, and even to lyrical sublimity. The ideal 
dialogue of tragedy may therefore find in actual 
conversation all the various tones and turns of 
poetry, with the exception of epic repose. I should 
therefore conceive the manner of Metastasio, and of 
Tasso, and Guarini before him, in their pastoral 
dramas, to be much more pleasant and suitable 
than the monotonous verse of eleven syllables: they 
intermix verses of seven syllables, and occasionally, 
after a number of blank lines, introduce a couple of 
rhymes, and even insert a rhyme in the»middle of a 
verse. From this the transition to more measured 
strophes, either in ottave rime, or in lyrical 
metres, would be easy. Rhyme, and the connexion 
which it occasions, have nothing in them inconsis¬ 
tent with the essence of dramatic dialogue, and the 
rejection of a change of measure in the drama rests 
merely on a chilling idea of regularity. 

No suitable versification has yet been invented in 
Italy for comedy. The verso sciolto, as is well 
known, does not answer; it is not sufficiently fami¬ 
liar. The verse of twelve syllables, with a sdrucciolo 
termination selected by Ariosto, is mueb better, 
resembling the trimeter of the ancients, but is still 
somewhat monotonous. It has been however but 
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little cultivated. The Martellian verse, a bad imi¬ 
tation of the Alexandrine, is a downright torture to 
the ear. Chiari, and occasionally Goldoni, at last 
used it, and Gozzi by way of derision. It still re¬ 
mains therefore to the prejudice of a more elegant 
style in prose. 

Of new comedies the Italians have none; if they 
have, the pictures of manners are still more dull and 
superficial than those of Goldoni, without drollery, 
withput invention, and, from their every-day com¬ 
mon-place, downrightly disgusting. But they have 
acquired a just relish fbr the sentimental drama and 
familiar tragedy; they play with great fondness the 
popular German pieces of this description, and 
even produce the most detestable imitations of them. 
From being accustomed to operas and ballets, their 
favourite dramatic amusements, in which nothing 
more is attempted than a beautiful air or an ele¬ 
gant movement, from time to time, it would seem 
that the public have altogether lost all sense of 
dramatic connexion: they are perfectly well satis¬ 
fied with two acts from different operas in the same 
evening, or with seeing the representation of the 
last act of an opera before the first. 

We do not therefore believe that we are saying 
too much when we affirm, that both dramatic 
poetry and the histrionic art are in the most woeful 
decline in Italy,* that the first foundation of a 

* jMsabigi attributes tbe cause of this state to the want of 
perd^pbt companies of players, and of a capital. In this last 
reason there is certainly some foundation: in England, Spain, 
and France, a national system of dramatic art lias been deve. 
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national theatre has not yet been laid, and that there 
is no prospect of their ever having one, till the pre¬ 
vailing ideas on the subject undergo a total change. 

loped and established; in Italy and Germany, where there are 
only capitals of separate states, but no general metropolis, great 
difficulties are opposed to the improvement of the theatre. Cal- 
sabigi could not adduce the obstacles arising from a false theory, 
for he was himself under their influence. 
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LECTURE IX. 

Antiquities of the French stage.—Influence of Aristotle and the 
imitation of the ancients.—Investigation of the three unities.— 
Wfftrt is unity of action ?—Unity of time.—Was it observed 
by the Greeks ?—Unity of place as connected with it.—Mis¬ 
chief resulting from too narrow rules on the subject. 

■ 11 - 

We now proceed toihe dramatic literature of the 
French. We find rid reason for dwelling at any 
length on the first beginnings of tragedy in France, 
We may therefore leave to the French critics the 
task of depreciating the antiquities of their own 
literature, which they do with the mere view of 
adding to the glory of the succeeding age of Richelieu 
and Louis XIV. Their language, it is true, was 
then for the first time elaborated from the most 
indescribable wilderness of tastlessncss and barbarity, 
while the harmonious diction of the Italian and 
Spanish poetry, which had long before developed 
itself without effort in the mrist beautiful luxuriance, 
was at that time rapidly degenerating. Hence, we 
are not to be astonished that the French lay such 
great stress on all the negative excellencies, and 
endeavour so much to avoid every thing like im¬ 
propriety, and that from the dread of a relapse, this 
has always, since the period in question, been the 
general object of their critical labours. When 
jLa Harpe says of the tragedies of Corneille, that 
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their tone rises above flatness only to fall into the 
opposite extreme of affectation, in the proofs which 
he adduces we see no reason to differ from him.— 
A contemporary piece of Legouve, The Death of 
Henry the Fourth, has been lately printed, which 
is not only written in a ludicrous style, but in the 
general plan and distribution of the subject, with 
its prologue spoken by Satan and a chorus of pages, 
with its endless monologues and want of progress 
and action, betrays the infancy of the dramatic art, 
not a naive infancy full of hope and expectation, 
but one disfigured by the most pedantic bombast 
and absurdity. With respect to the earlier tragical 
attempts of the French in the last half of the six¬ 
teenth, and the first third part of the seventeenth 
century, we refer to Fontenelle, La Harpe, the Me¬ 
langes literaires of Suard and Andre. We shall con¬ 
fine ourselves to the characterisation of three of their 
most celebrated tragic poets, Corneille, Racine, and 
Voltaire , who it would seem have given an immuta¬ 
ble shape to their tragic stage. Our chief object how-, 
ever is an examination of the system of tragic art, 
practically followed by these poets, and by them 
partly, but by the French critics univeijplly, con¬ 
sidered as alone entitled ^ any authority, and every 
deviation from it viewed as a sin against good taste. 
If the system is in itself the best, we shall be com¬ 
pelled to allow that its execution is masterly, 
perhaps not to be surpassed. But the gneat 
question here is, how far the French tragedy is in 
spirit and inward essence related to the Greek, and 
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whether it deserves to be considered as an im¬ 
provement upon it. 

Of their first attempts it is only consistent with 
our object to observe, that the endeavour to imitate 
the ancients displayed itself at a very early period 
in France; and that they considered that the surest 
method of succeeding in this endeavour was to ob¬ 
serve the strictest outward regularity of form, of 
which they derived their ideas more from Aristotle, 
and especially from Seneca, than from an intimate 
acquaintance with the Greek models themselves. 
In the first tragedies which were represented, the 
Cleopatra and Dido of Jodelle, a prologue and 
chorus were introduced: Jean de la Peruse trans¬ 
lated the Medea of Seneca 5 Garnier’s pieces are all 
taken from the Greek tragedies or from Seneca, but 
in the execution they bear a much closer resem¬ 
blance to the latter. The writers of that day em¬ 
ployed themselves also diligently on the Sopho- 
nisbe of Trissino, from a regard for its classic 
appearance. Whoever is acquainted with the mode 
of proceeding of real genius, which is impelled by 
the almost unconscious and immediate contempla¬ 
tion of g^pt and important truths, and in no wise 
by mediate convictions obtained from deductions 
drawn in a round about way, will be on that ac¬ 
count extremely suspicious of all activity in art, 
which originates in an abstract theory. But Cor¬ 
neille did not, like an antiquary, execute his dramas 
as so many learned school exercises, on the model 
of the ancients. Seneca, it is true, led him astray. 


3 
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but he knew and loved the Spanish theatre, and it 
had a great influence on his mind. The first of his 
pieces with which it is generally allowed that the 
classical epoch of French tragedy begins, and which 
gjs certainly one of his best, the Cid, is well known 
to have been borrowed from the Spanish. It vio¬ 
lates considerably the unity of place, if not also that 
of time, and it is animated throughout by the spirit 
of chivalrous love and honour. But the opinion of 
his contemporaries, that a tragedy must be framed 
accurately according to the rules of Aristotle, was 
so universally prevalent' that it bore down all oppo¬ 
sition. Corneille, almost at the close of his dramatic 
career, began to entertain scruples of conscience, 
and endeavoured in a separate treatise to prove that 
his pieces, in the composition of which he had 
never even thought of Aristotle, were however all 
accurately written according to his rules. This was 
no easy task, for he was obliged to have recourse to 
all manner of forced explanations. If he had esta¬ 
blished his case satisfactorily, wc could only infer 
from it that the rules of Aristotle must be very 
loose and indeterminate, if such dissimilar works in 
spirit and form, as the tragedies of the Greeks and 
those of Corneille, should be equally true to them. 

It is quite otherwise with Racine: of all the 
French poets he was, without doubt, the one who 
was best acquainted with the ancients, and he did 
not merely study them as a scholar, he felt them as 
a poet. He found however the practice of the 
theatre already firmly established, and he did not 
undertake to deviate from it for the sake of ap- 
voi.. i. v 
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preaching these models. He only therefore appro¬ 
priated the separate beauties of the Greek poets; 
but whether from respect for the taste of his age, or 
from inclination, he remained faithful to the pre¬ 
vailing gallantry so foreign to the Greek tragedy, 
and for the most part made it the foundation of the 
intrigues of his piece. 

Such was nearly the state of the French theatre 
till Voltaire made his appearance. He possessed 
but a moderate knowledge of the Greeks, of whom 
however he now and then spoke with enthusiasm, 
that on other occasions he might rank them below 
the more modern masters of his own nation, in¬ 
cluding himself; but yet he always considered 
himself bound to preach up the grand severity and 
simplicity of the Greeks as essential to tragedy. 
He censured the deviations of his predecessors as 
errors, and insisted on purifying and at the same 
time enlarging the stage, as in his opinion, from 
the constraint of court manners, it had been 
almost straitened to the dimensions of an anti¬ 
chamber. He at first spoke of the bursts of genius 
in Shakspeare, and borrowed many things from 
this poet, at that time altogether unknown to his 
countrymen; he insisted too on greater depth in 
the delineation of passion, on a more powerful thea¬ 
trical effect; he demanded a scene ornamented in a 
more majestic manner; and, lastly, he not unfre- 
quently endeavoured to give to his pieces a political 
or philosophical interest altogether foreign to poetry. 
His labours have unquestionably been of utility to 
the French stage, although in language and versifiCa- 
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tion (which in the classification of dramatic excellen¬ 
cies ought only to hold a secondary place, though in 
France they are alone decisive of the fate of a piece), 
he is, by most critics, considered as inferior to his 
predecessors, or at least to Racine. It is now the 
fashion to attack this idol of the last age on every 
point with the most unrelenting and partial hostility. 
His innovations on the stage are therefore cried down 
as so many literary heresies, even by the critical 
watchmen, who seem to think that the age of 
Louis XIV. has left nothing remaining throughout 
every succession of ages till the very end of the 
world, but a passive admiration of its perfections, 
and who therefore will not listen to the unhallowed 
idea of any thing like improvement. For au¬ 
thority is avowed with so little disguise as the 
first principle of the French critics, that this ex¬ 
pression is quite current with them. 

In so far as we have to express doubts of the un¬ 
conditional authority of the rules followed by the 
old French tragic authors, of the pretended affinity 
between the spirit of their works, and the spirit of 
the Greek tragedians, and of the validity of many 
things which have been supposed to be essential 
-proprieties, we find an associate in Voltaire. But 
in many other points he has, without examination, 
nay even unconsciously, adopted the maxims of bis 
predecessors, and followed their practice. In opi¬ 
nions, founded perhaps more oil national peculi¬ 
arities than on human nature and the essence of 
tragic poetry in general, he .is equally implicated 
with them. On this account we may include him 
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along with them in the common examination; we 
aw not speaking of the execution of particular parts, 
but of the general principles of tragic art, which we 
aw to collect from the shape of the works. 

The consideration of the regularity insisted on 
brings ns back to what are called the three unities of 
Aristotle. We shall examine the doctrine delivered 
by the Gwek philosopher on this subject; how far 
these rules were known to or observed by the Greek 
tragedians; whether the French poets have in re¬ 
ality overcome the difficulty of observing them 
without constraint and improbability, or merely 
escaped from it with dexterity; and finally, whether 
the merit of this observance is actually so great and 
essential as it has been deemed, and whether on the 
other hand more essential beauties must not be 
sacrificed for the sake of complying with it. 

We may view the French tragedy under another 
aspect, in which it does not rest on the authority of 
the ancients: this is the union of poetry, with a 
number of social observances founded only on con¬ 
sent. On the subject in question the French are 
far less clear than cm that of the rules; for nations 
are usually not more capable of knowing and ap¬ 
preciating themselves than individuals. It is inti¬ 
mately connected with the spirit of French poetry 
in general, nay with their whole literature and the 
veiy language itself. All this has in France been 
formed under the guardianship of society, and has 
uniformly been guided and determined by it, a 
society which zealously imitated the tone of the 
capital, and this again took its direction from the 
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modes of a brilliant court. If such is really the 
case, as there can indeed be no difficulty in proving, 
we may easily conceive why the French literature, 
since the age of Louis XIV. has been and still is 
so well received in the upper ranks of society, in 
the fashionable world, throughout all Europe, while 
the body of the people, every where true to their 
own manners, have never shown any thing like 
a cordial liking to it. In this way, even in 
foreign countries, it finds again in some measure 
the place of its birth. 

The far famed three unities, which have given 
rise to a whole Iliad of critical wars, are the unities 
of action , time, and place. 

The validity of the first is universally allowed, 
but the difficulty is to agree about its signification ; 
and here I may venture to observe that it is no easy 
matter to* come to an understanding on the subject. 

The unities of place and time are considered by 
some as merely a secondary concern, while others 
give the utmost importance to them, and affirm 
that without them there can be no salvation for the 
dramatic poet. In France this zeal is hot confined 
to the learned world, but seems to be a common 
concern of the nation. Every Frenchman, who has 
sucked in Boileau with his mother’s milk, con* 
siders himself as much a natural bom champion of 
the dramatic unities, as the kings of England since 
the time of Henry VIII. are hereditary Defenders 
of the faith. * 

It is amusing enough to see the name of Aris¬ 
totle borrowed to sanction these three unities, while 
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the. only one of which he speaks with any degree of 
fulness is the first, the unity of action. With 
respect - to the unity of time he merely throws out 
an indefinite hint, and as to the unity of place he 
does not even say a single syllable on the subject. 

I am not therefore in a polemical relation with 
Aristotle, for I do not in any wise dispute the unity 
of action when properly understood; I only con¬ 
sider a greater latitude with respect to place and 
time as defensible in many species of the drama, 
nay as even essential to them. But I must first 
say a few words respecting the poetics of Aristotle, 
which, though consisting but of a few pages, have 
given rise to many voluminous commentaries, that 
we may place ourselves in the proper point of 
view. 

It is well known that this treatise is a mere frag- 
ment, and that many important subjects’are in no 
degree touched upon in it. Several learned men 
have even been of opinion that it is not a fragment 
of the true original, but of an extract which some 
person made for his own improvement. All philo¬ 
logical critics are however unanimous in the opinion 
that the text is very much falsified and corrupted, 
and they have endeavoured to restore it by their 
conjectural emendations. Its great obscurity is 
either expressly lamented by the commentators 
or confirmed by the fact, that they all reject the 
interpretations of their predecessors, while they 
cannot make their own palatable to those who fol¬ 
low them. ' 

Jt is very different with the rhetoric of Aristotle. 
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This last work is undoubtedly genuine, perfect, and 
easily understood. How does he consider the ora¬ 
torical art in it ? As the sister of logic, which must 
produce persuasion by a method somewhat similar 
to that employed in operating conviction by logical 
deductions. This is nearly the same thing as if we 
were to consider architecture merely as the art of 
building with solidity and convenience. These are 
certainly the first requisites, but a great deal more 
is still necessary before we can consider it as one of 
the fine arts. We expect that architecture should 
unite these essential objects of an edifice with beauty 
of plan, and harmony of proportion, and that the 
whole should produce a corresponding impression. 
When we see that Aristotle included only in oratory 
what is addressed to the understanding, and what is 
subservient to an external aim, without making any 
allowance for imagination or feeling, are we to be 
astonished that he was still less thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted with the secret of poetry, that art which 
is absolved from every aim but the unconditional 
one of creating the beautiful by means of free 
invention and clothing it in suitable language?— 
I have already had the hardihood to maintain this 
heresy, and hitherto I have seen no reason for re¬ 
tracting my opinion. Lessing thought otherwise. 
But what if Lessing, with his acute and dissecting 
criticism, split exactly on the same rock ? This 
species of criticism is completely victorious when it 
exposes what cannot be admitted by the under¬ 
standing in works which the understanding has 
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alone produced.; but it will hardly be sufficient to 
rise to the idea of a creation of art conceived in the 
true spirit of genius. 

The philosophical theory of all the fine arts was 
in general but little cultivated among the ancients 
as a separate science; of technical works on each 
separate art, in which the means of execution were 
alone considered, they had an ample sufficiency. 
Were I to select a guide from among the ancient 
philosophers, it should undoubtedly be Plato, who 
acquired the idea of the beautiful not by dissection, 
which never can give it, but by contemplative in¬ 
spiration, and in whose works the germs of a 
genuine philosophy of art, are every where scattered. 

Let us now hear what Aristotle says respecting 
the unity of action. 

“ We assume that tragedy is the imitation of a 
perfect and entire action which has a certain mag¬ 
nitude : for there may be a whole without any 
magnitude whatever. A whole is what has a be¬ 
ginning, middle, and end. The beginning is what 
is not necessarily after another thing, but that which 
from its nature has something after it, or arising 
out of it. The end on the other hand is what in 
its nature is after something else, either necessarily, 
or usually, but after which there is nothing. The 
middle, what is itself after another thing, and after 
which there is something. Hence poems which are 
properly composed ought neither to begin nor to 
end accidentally, but according to the principles 
above laid down.” 
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Strictly speaking, it is a contradiction to say that 
a whole, which must have parts, can be without 
magnitude. But Aristotle immediately states in 
explanation, that he means by magnitude what is 
essential to beauty, a certain measure which is 
neither so small as not to allow us to distinguish 
its parts, nor so extensive as to prevent us from 
taking the whole in at one view. This is therefore 
merely an external definition of the beautiful de¬ 
rived from experience, and founded on the quality 
of our organs of sense and our powers of com¬ 
prehension. However, his application of it to the 
drama is singular enough. “ It must have an 
extension, but such as may easily be taken in by 
the memory. The determination of the length 
according to the wants of the representation, does 
not belong to the art. With respect to the essence 
of the thing, the composition will be the more 
beautiful the more it is extended without prejudice 
to its comprehensibility." This opinion would be 
highly favourable for the compositions of Shak- 
speare and other romantic poets, who have included 
a much more extensive circle of life, character, and 
events, in one picture, than is to be found in the 
simple Greek tragedy, if we could only show that 
they have given it the necessary unity, and such a 
magnitude as can be clearly taken in at a view, and 
this we can have no hesitation in affirming to have 
been actually done by them. 

In another place Aristotle requires the tame 
unity of action from the epic poet, as from the 
dramatic; he repeats the above definitions, and says 
that the poet must not resemble the historian, who 
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rebates.’contemporary events, although they have 
had no influence on one another. Here we have 
stills more definite demand of connexion between 
the events represented as causes and effects, than 
that which was before stated in his explanation 
of the parts of a whole. He owns however that the 
epic poet may take in a much greater number of 
events connected with one main action, as the 
narrative form enables him to describe several ac¬ 
tions going on at tire same time; on the other hand 
the dramatic poet cannot represent many things at 
the same time, but merely what is going on upon 
the stage, and the part which the persons who 
appear there take in one action. But what if the 
dramatic poet should find means, from a different 
constitution of the scene, and a more perfect thea¬ 
trical perspective, to develope in a due manner and 
without confusion, although in a more limited space, 
a fable not inferior in extent to the epic poem r 
Where would be the objection, if the only obstacle 
was the supposed impossibility ? 

This is. nearly all which is contained in the Po¬ 
etics of Aristotle on the subject of unity of action. , A 
short investigation will -serve to show how very much 
these anatomical ideas, which have been stamped as 
rules, are below the essential requisites of poetry. 

Unity of action is expected. What is action ? 
This is generally got rid of, as if it was altogether self- 
evident. In the higher proper signification, action 
is an activity dependent on the will of man. Its unity 
will consist in tire direction towards one sole aim; and 
to its completion belongs all that lies between .the 
first determination, and the execution of the deed. 
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* This idea, of action is applicable to many of the 
tragedies of the ancients; for instance, the murder of 
his mother by Orestes, tbe determination of CEdipus 
to discover and punish the murderer of Laius: it is not 
however applicable to all of them; still less is it ap¬ 
plicable to the greater part of modern tragedies, 
at least if we seek the action in the principal cha¬ 
racters. Wbat happens through them, and proceeds 
from them, has frequently no more connexion with 
a voluntary determination, than the shipwreck of a 
vessel on a rock in a storm. But Sven in the sense 
of the ancients we must include in the action the 
determination to bear the consequences of the deed 
with heroic resolution, and the execution of this 
determination will belong to its completion. The 
pious determination of Antigone to perform tbe last 
duties to her unburied brother is soon executed 
without much difficulty; but its claims to become 
the object of a tragedy rest in her suffering death 
for it without repentance, and without showing any 
symptoms of weakness. And to take an example 
from another sphere, is not Shakspeare's Julius 
Caesar, with respect to action, constructed on the 
same principle ? Brutus is the hero of the piece : 
the completion of his great determination does not 
consist in the mere assassination of Caesar (an 
action ambiguous in itself, and of which the motives 
might have been ambition and jealousy), but in 
this, that he proves himself the genuine cham¬ 
pion of Roman liberty, by the ready indiflerence 
with which he sacrifices his amiable life for that 
object. 
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Farther, there could be no knot in the piece 
without opposition, and this generally arises out of 
the contradictory motives and views of the different 
persons. When we limit therefore the idea of an 
action to the determination and the deed, we shall 
then have for the most part two or three actions in 
one tragedy. Which of them is tl>e principal ac¬ 
tion ? Every person thinks his own the most im¬ 
portant, for every man is his own central point.— 
The determination of Creon to maintain bis royal 
dignity, by punishing with death the person who 
inters Polynices, is equally fixed with the determi¬ 
nation of Antigone, equally important as we see at 
the end, and not less dangerous, as it draws along 
with it the destruction of the whole house of Creon. 
It may be perhaps said that the negative determi¬ 
nation is merely to he considered as the completion 
of the affirmative. But what if each determines on 
something not exactly opposite, but altogether dif¬ 
ferent? In the Andromache of Racine, Orestes 
wishes to prevail on Hermione to return his love; 
Hermione is resolved either to compel Pyrrhus to 
marry her, or to be revenged on him; Pyrrhus 
wishes to get rid of Hermione, and to be united to 
Andromache; Andromache is desirous of saving her 
son, and at the same time remaining true to the 
memory of her husband. Yet nobody ever re¬ 
fused to allow the unity of this piece, as the whole 
has a common connexion, and ends with one com¬ 
mon catastrophe. But which of the actions of the 
four persons is the main action? In strength of 
passion their endeavours are pretty nearly equal to- 
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one another, in all of them the whole happiness of 
life is at stake; the action of Andromache has how¬ 
ever the advantage of moral dignity, and Racine 
was therefore perfectly right in naming the piece 
after her. 

We see here a few definition in the conception 
of action, namely, the reference to the ide4 of moral 
liberty, by which alone man is considered as the 
first author of bis determination. For, considered 
within the province of experience, the determination 
as beginning of the action is not merely cause, but 
is again the effect of preceding motives. We have, 
in this reference to a higher idea, sought the unity 
and integrity of tragedy in the sense of the an¬ 
cients ; namely, its absolute beginning is the proof 
of liberty, and its absolute end the acknowledgment 
of necessity. We consider ourselves justified in 
affirming that Aristotle was altogether a stranger to 
this view: he never speaks of the idea of fate as 
essential to tragedy. We must not in general ex¬ 
pect from him a strict idea of action, as determina¬ 
tion and deed. He says somewhere : “ The extent 
of a tragedy is always sufficiently great, if, by a 
series of probable or necessary consequences, a 
change from infelicity to felicity, or from felicity to 
infelicity, can be brought about.” Hence it is evi¬ 
dent that he understands by action, like the whole 
of the moderns, merely something that takes place. 
According to him, tills action must have beginning, 
middle, and end, and consequently consist of a 
plurality of events connected with one another. 
But where are the limits of this plurality ? Is not 
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the concatenation of causes and effects, backwards 
and forwards, without end; and consequently should 
we not begin and break off every where in the same 
arbitrary manner ? In this way, can there be either 
beginning or end, corresponding to the very accu¬ 
rate definition of Aristotle? ^Completion would 
therefore be altogether impossible. If however no¬ 
thing more is required in the unity of the plurality 
of events than casual 11 connexion, then the rule is 
indefinite in the extreme, and the unity may be 
narrowed or enlarged at pleasure. For every series 
of events or actions, which are occasioned by one 
another, whatever its extent, may always be com¬ 
prehended under a single point of view, and 
denoted by a single name. When Calderon, in one 
drama describes the conversion of Peru to Christ¬ 
ianity, from the very beginning, that is, the dis¬ 
covery of the country, to the completion, and when 
nothing actually appears in his piece which had not 
an influence on that conversion ; is not this as much 
an exemplification of unity in the above sense, as 
the most simple Grecian tragedy, which however 
the champions of the rules of Aristotle will never be 
induced to allow ? 

Corneille was well aware of the difficulty of a 
proper definition of unity in an inevitable plurality 
of subordinate actions, and endeavoured in this way 
to get rid of it. “ I assume," says he, “ that the 
unity of action consists, in comedy, in the unity of 
the intrigue, or the obstacle to the views of the 
principal persons: and in tragedy, in the. unity of 
the danger, whether the hero siuks under or extri- 
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cates himself from it; I will not however affirm 
that several dangers in tragedy, and several in¬ 
trigues or obstacles in comedy may not be allowable, 
when they are necessarily connected with one ano¬ 
ther; for then the escape from the first danger 
does not make the action complete, because it draws 
a second after it, and the clearing up of one intrigue 
does not place the acting persons at their ease, be¬ 
cause it involves them in another.” 

In the first place the diflerence here assumed 
between tragic and comic unity is altogether un¬ 
essential. For the nature of the connexion is not 
influenced by the circumstance, that the events in 
tragedy are more serious, and attended with great 
danger; the embarrassment of the characters in 
comedy when they cannot accomplish their views, 
their intrigue, may equally receive the appellation of 
danger. Corneille, like most others, refers all to 
•the idea of connexion between cause and eftect. 
No doubt when the principal persons, either from 
marriage or death, are placed in a state of tran¬ 
quillity, the drama comes to a close; but if nothing 
more i3 necessary to its unity than the uninterupted 
progress of a collision, which serves to keep up a 
dramatic movement, simplicity will then be found 
to come but poorly off; without violating this rule 
of unity, we may go on to an almost endless ac¬ 
cumulation of events, as in the Thousand and One, 
Nights, where the thread of the story is never once 
broken. 

De la Motte, a French author, who wrote against 
the whole of the unities, wishes, in place of unity of 
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action, to substitute the words, unity of interest. If 
the expression is not confined to the interest in the 
fate of a single person, but is used to signify in general 
the direction of the mind during the aspect of an 
event, I should then consider it, so understood, as 
the most satisfactory and the nearest to the truth. 

But we should derive but little advantage from 
groping about empirically with the commentators 
on Aristotle. The idea of one and of whole is in no, 
manner derived from experience, but arises out of 
the original free-activity of our mind. To account for 
the manner in which we in general arrive at this 
idea, and think of one and a whole, nothing is less 
requisite than a system of metaphysics. 

The external sense perceives only in objects an 
indefinite plurality of distinguishable parts; the 
judgment, by which we comprehend these parts in 
one entire and perfect unity, is always founded on 
the reference to a higher sphere of ideas. Thus, for 
example, the mechanical unity of a watch consists 
in the aim of measuring time; this aim however is 
only obvious to the understanding, and can neither 
be seen by the eyes, nor laid hold of by the hands: 
the organical unity of a plant and an animal con¬ 
sists in the idea of life; and the inward contemplation 
of life, which is itself uncorporeal, although it ap¬ 
pears through the medium of the corporeal world, is 
brought by us to the individual living object, other¬ 
wise we could not obtain it through that object. 

The separate parts of a work of art, and con¬ 
sequently, returning immediately to the question 
before us, the separate parts of a tragedy, must not 
3 
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be received by the eye and ear alone, bat be taken 
in by the understanding. They are all subservient 
to one common aim, namely, to produce a joint 
impression on the mind. The unity consists there¬ 
fore as in the above examples, but in a higher 
sphere, in the feeling or in the reference to ideas. 
This is the same thing; for the foeling, in so far as 
it is not merely sensual and passive, is our sense, 
our organ for the infinite, which forms us for ideas. 

Far from rejecting therefore the law of a perfect 
unity in tragedy as unnecessary, I require a unity 
which lies much deeper, is much more fervent, and 
more mysterious than that with which most critics 
are satisfied. I find this unity in the tragical com¬ 
positions of Shakspeare, in as great perfection as in 
those of dEschylus and Sophocles; while on the 
contrary, I do not find it in many of those tragedies ex¬ 
tolled as correct by the critics of the dissecting school. 

I hold the logical coherence, the casual con¬ 
nexion, as equally essential to tragedy and every 
serious drama, for this reason, that all the mental 
powers influence one another, and that when the 
understanding is compelled to make a leap, the 
imagination and feeling of the composition no longer 
follow with the same alacrity; but then the cham¬ 
pions of what is called regularity have applied this 
prescription with a degree of petty subtlety, which 
can have no other effect than that of impeding the 
poet, and rendering it impossible for him to pro¬ 
duce works of genuine excellence. 

Do not let us suppose that the order of sequence 
in a tragedy resembles a slender thread, which we 

vol. i. z 
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are every moment in anxious dread of snapping 
(on account of the admitted inevitable plurality of 
subordinate actions and interests., this simile is by 
no means correctly applicable); but rather let us 
suppose it a mighty stream, which overcomes many 
obstacles in its raging course, and at last loses it¬ 
self in the repose of the ocean. It springs, perhaps 
from different fountains, and it certainly receives 
other rivers, which hasten towards it from opposite 
points of the compass. Why should not the poet 
be allowed to conduct various independent streams 
of human passions and endeavours, separately from 
each other, for a time, till the moment of their 
raging junction, if he can place the spectator on an 
eminence from whence he may overlook the whole 
of their course? And if this great collection of 
waters should again divide into several branches, 
and pour itself into the sea by several mouths, is 
it not still the same stream ? 

So much for the unity of action. With respect 
to the unity of place, we find only the following 
passage in Aristotle: “ Moreover the epic poem is 
distinguished from tragedy by its length: for the 
latter seeks as far as possible to circumscribe itself 
within one revolution of the sun, or to exceed this 
very little; but the epic poem is unlimited in point 
of time, and in that respect different from tragedy. 
At first however this was managed in the same 
manner in tragedies and epic poems.” 

/We may in the first place observe that here 
Aristotle gives no precept, but merely makes his¬ 
torical mention of a peculiarity, which he observed 
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in the Grecian examples before him. But what if 
the Greek tragedians had particular reasons for cir¬ 
cumscribing tbemselvfes within this extent of time, 
which with the constitution of our theatres would 
no longer have existed ? We shall immediately see 
that this was actually the case. 

Corneille with great justice finds this rule ex¬ 
tremely inconvenient, and prefers therefore the' 
easiest interpretation. He says he should, without 
hesitation, extend the duration of the action even to 
thirty hours. Others however stoutly insist on the 
action occupying no longer a period than that of its 
representation, that is from two to three hours.— 
The dramatic poet must, according to them, be 
punctual to his hour. In the main, the latter 
manage their cause better than the more lenient 
critics. For the only foundation for the rule is the 
observation of a probability which is by them, 
supposed to be necessary for illusion, namely, that 
the actual time and that of the representation should 
be the same. If we once admit a difference be¬ 
tween them, such as that from two to thirty hours, 
we may upon the same principle go still a great way 
farther. This idea of illusion has occasioned great 
errors in the theory of art.' To it we are to attri¬ 
bute the general mistake of supposing that the 
subject represented is confounded with reality. In 
that case the terrors of tragedy would be a true 
torture to us, an incubus of the fancy. No, the 
theatrical as well as every other poetical illusion, is 
a waking dream, to which we voluntarily resign 
ourselves. To produce it, the poet and actors must 
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agitate the minds in a powerful manner, and the 
probabilities of calculation do not contribute in the 
smallest degree towards it. Ibis demand of literal 
deception, pushed to the extreme, would exclude 
every poetic form; for we know very well that; the 
mythological and historical persons did not speak 
our language, that impassioned pain does not ex- 
press itself in verse, &c. What Bort of unpoetieal 
spectator would he be who, instead of following the 
incidents with his participation, should, like a gaoler, 
with his watch or his hour-glass in his hand, count 
out to the heroes of the tragedy the minutes which 
they still have to act and live! Is our soul then a 
piece of clock-work, that tells the hours and minutes 
with infallible accuracy ? Has it not rather a very 
different measure of time for the conditions of en¬ 
tertainment and wearisomeness ? In the one case, 
how vapidly the hours fly under an easy and varied 
activity; in the other, in which we feel all our 
mental powers clogged and impeded, they arc, 
stretched out to an immeasurable length. Thus it 
is during the present; but it is completely the, 
reverse in recollection: the interval of dead and. 
dull uniformity disappears in a moment; while that 
which marks an overflow of varied impressions' in¬ 
creases in the same proportion. Our body is sub¬ 
jected to external astronomical time, because the or- 
ganical operations are regulated by it; but our mind 
has its own ideal time, which is nothing but the con¬ 
sciousness of the progressive developement of our ex¬ 
istence. In this kind of chronometer the intervals 
of an indifferent inactivity pas* for nothing* .and two 
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important moments, though separated by inter* 
vening years, are immediately linked to one another. 
Hence it is usual with us, when intensely occupied 
with any . object previous to tailing asleep, to take 
up the very same train of thought immediately on 
oor awaking, and the intervening dreams vanish 
into their unessential obscurity. It is the very 
same with dramatic composition: our imagination 
overleaps with ease the times whieh are presupposed 
and indicated, but which are omitted because no¬ 
thing important takes place in them; it dwells 
solely on the decisive moments placed before it, by 
the compression of which the poet gives wings to 
the lazy coarse of days and hours. 

But it will be urged that the ancient tragedians 
observed the unity of time. This expression is by 
no means correct; it should at least be the identity 
of the time of the representation with the actual 
time. And even then it does not apply to the 
ancients: what they observe is nothing but the ap* 
parent continuity of time. It is of importance to 
attend to this distinction of apparent; for they un¬ 
questionably allow, during the choral songs, a much 
greater number of events to take place than could 
actually happen within such a period of time. In 
the Agamemnon of iEschylu* the whole interval, 
from the destruction of Troy to his arrival in 
Mycens, is included,-which must have consisted of 
a very considerable number of days; in the Tra- 
chinia of Sophocles, during the course of the piece, 
the voyage from Thessaly to Euboea is thrice per¬ 
formed; in the Supplied of Euripides, during a 
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single choral ode, an entire expedition from Athens 
against Thebes takes place, a battle is fought, and 
the General returns victorious. So for were the 
Greeks from this sort of minute and painful calcu¬ 
lation. They had however a particular reason for 
observing the apparent continuity of time in the 
constant presence of the chorus. When the chorus 
leaves the stage, the constant progress is then in¬ 
terrupted, of which we have a veiy striking instance 
in the Eumenides of iEschylus, where the whole 
interval is omitted, which was necessary to allow 
Orestes to proceed from Delphi to Athens. Moreover, 
between the three pieces of a trilogy, which were 
consecutively represented, and which constituted a 
whole, there were as considerable intervals as those 
between the three acts of many a Spanish drama. 

The moderns have, from their division into acts, 
which was, properly speaking, unknown to the Greek 
tragedy, a convenient means of extending the period 
of representation without impropriety. For the poet 
may easily presume so for on the imagination of the 
spectator, as to suppose that he will during the in¬ 
terruption of the whole representation, imagine the 
lapse of a much longer interval than that which is 
filled up by the actual time of the music which is 
performed between the acts; otherwise he might fee 
invited to come again the next day for. the following 
act, to make it appear the more natural to him. 
The division into acts had its origin with the new 
comedy, when the chorus was excluded. Horace 
prescribes that a play shall neither have more nor 
fewer $han five acts. The rule is so unessential that 
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Wicland was of opinion Horace was here laughing 
at the young Pisos in urging the importance of an 
observance like this with such solemnity of tone. 
If in the ancient tragedy we are to suppose the 
conclusion of an act wherever the stage remains 
empty, and the chorus alone proceeds with dancing 
and song, we shall often have fewer than five acts, 
but often also more than five. As an observation 
that, in a representation of between two and three 
hours, so many resting points are necessary for the 
attention, it may be allowed to pass ; but I should 
be anxious to hear any reason derived from the 
nature of dramatic poetry, why a drama must have 
so many and only so many divisions. But die 
world is governed by custom and tradition : at¬ 
tempts to diminish the number of acts have been 
favourably received ; but it is still considered as a 
most dangerous and unhallowed innovation to ex¬ 
ceed the consecrated number of five.* 

The division into acts seems to me erroneous, 
when nothing takes place in the intervals, as is so 
often the case in modern pieces, and when we per¬ 
ceive the persons at the beginning of the new act in 
exactly die same situation as at the close of the 
foregoing. And yet this standing still has given 
much less offence than the adoption of a consider¬ 
able interval, or the representation of extravagant 
incidents, because the former is merely a negative 
error. 

* Three unities, five acts: why not seven persons ? These 
rales seem to proceed according to odd numbers, 

5 
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The romantic poets take the liberty of changing 
the scene, even during the course of an act. As the 
stage is always previously empty, these are inter¬ 
ruptions of the continuity, which justify them in the 
adoption of so many intervals. If we stumble at 
this, but admit the propriety of a divisioh into acts, 
we have only to consider these changes of scene in 
the light of a greater number of short acts. It will 
perhaps be argued, this is justifying one error by 
another, the violation of the unity of time by the 
violation of the unity of place: we shall therefore 
proceed to point out at more length the insufficiency 
of the last mentioned rule. 

In vain, as we have already said, shall we seek for 
any opinion in Aristotle on the subject. It is as- 
serted that the rule was observed by the ancients. 
Not always, only generally. Of seven pieces of 
jEschylus, and the same number of Sophocles, there 
are two, the Eumenides and Ajax, in which the 
scene is changed. That they generally retain the 
same scene follows naturally from the constant’ 
presence of the chorus, which must be got rid of in 
a suitable manner before a change can take place. 
But then we have to consider that their scene repre*- 
sented a much wider extent than ours in most cases; 
not a mere room, but the open space before several 
buildings: and the disclosing the interior of a house 
by means of the encyclema, may be considered in 
the same light as the drawing a back curtain on 
our stage. 

The objection to the change of scene is also 
founded on the erroneous idea of illusion which we 
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have already attempted to refute. We must not 
transfer the action to another place, lest the illusion 
should be dispelled. But even allowing that we 
are in reality to consider the place represented as 
the actual place, in this case the decoration of our 
scene ought to be altogether different from what it 
now is.* Johnson, a critic, in general an advocate 
for strict rules, very judiciously observes, that if our 
imagination once goes so far as to transport us 
eighteen hundred years back to Alexandria, and 
allows us to suppose the story of Antony and Cleo¬ 
patra to be taking place before us, the second step 
of transporting ourselves from Alexandria to Rome, 
is much more easy. The capability of our mind to 
fly in thought through the immensity of time and 
space with the rapidity of lightning is well known 
and acknowledged in real life; and shall poetiy, 
the object of which is to add all manner of wings to 
our imagination, and which has at command all the 
magic of genuine illusion, that is, of animated and 
overpowering fiction, be alone obliged to renounce 
this general prerogative of our species ? 

Voltaire wishes to derive the unity of place and 
time from the unity of action, but his conclusions 
are superficial in the extreme. “ For the same 
reason,” says he, “the unity of place is essential, 

* It is merely calculated for « single point of view: seen 
from every other place, the broken lines betray the imperfection 
of the imitation. So little attention do the audience in general 
pay to these niceties, that they are not even shocked when the 
actors enter and disappear through a wall without a door, be¬ 
tween the side scenes. 
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because one action cannot go on in several places 
at the same time.” But we have already seen that 
several persons necessarily take a part in one prin¬ 
cipal action, that it consists of a plurality of sub¬ 
ordinate actions, and why should not these go on in 
different places?- Is not the same war frequently 
carried on in Europe and India at the same time, 
and must not the historian equally recount the 
events which take place on both these scenes ? 

“ The unity of time,” he adds, “ is naturally con¬ 
nected with the two first. When the poet repre¬ 
sents to me a conspiracy, and the action includes 
fourteen days, he must account to me for all that 
has taken place in these fourteen days.” Yes, for all 
that belongs to the business; the rest which lies 
between, he passes over in silence like every good 
story-teller, and no person ever thinks of the 
omission. “When he therefore places before me 
the events of fourteen days, this gives me at least 
fourteen different actions, however small they may 
be.” No doubt, if the poet were to be so un¬ 
skilful as to wind off the fourteen days one after 
another with visible precision, if we should see this 
exact number of revolutions of day and night, and 
if the characters were so many times to riBe and go 
to bed. But he thrusts the periods, during which 
the action is imperceptible in its progress, into the 
back ground, annihilates in the composition the 
intervals during which it stands absolutely still, and 
contrives with a rapid pencil to give something like 
an accurate idea of the time which we must suppose 
to have elapsed between the divisions. Why is the 
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privilege of adopting a much wider space between 
the two extremes of the piece than that of the actual 
duration of the representation, of importance, and 
even indispensable to many subjects ? The example 
of a conspiracy given by Voltaire comes here very 
oportunely. 

A conspiracy contrived and executed in two hours 
is, in the first place, not credible. Moreover, it is 
ethically, that is with reference to the characters of 
the persons of the piece, very different from the idea 
of a conspiracy where the determination, however 
dangerous, must be persevered in and concealed for 
a considerable time. Although the poet does not 
exhibit this lapse of time immediately in the work, 
he allows us however to perceive it perspectively as 
in a glass, in the minds of the characters. In this 
kind of perspective Shakspeare is the greatest master 
whom I know: a single word frequently reveals 
an almost interminable series of preceding states of 
mind. The poet, confined within the narrow limits 
of time, will in many subjects be forced to mutilate 
the action, while he must begin quite close to the 
last determination, or be under the necessity of 
hurrying on its progress in a most unsuitable man¬ 
ner : on each supposition he must diminish the grand 
picture of a strong purpose, not a momentary effer¬ 
vescence, but a firm ^solution maintained un¬ 
dauntedly, amidst every change of external circum¬ 
stances, till the time is ripe for execution. It 
will no longer be what Shakspeare has so often 
painted, and what he has described in the following 
lines: - • 
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Between the acting of* dreadful thing,. 
And the first motion, all die interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream: 
The genius, and the mortal instr uments. 
Are then in council; and the state of Man, 
Like to a little kingdom, infers then - 
The nature of an insurrection. 


But why are the Greek and romantic poets so 
different in'their practice with respect to place and 
time ? The spirit of our criticism will not allow us 
to follow the practice of many erities* who in a 
summary manner pronounce the latter barbarians. 
We conceive on the contrary that they lived in 
very cultivated times, and were themselves highly 
cultivated. The state of the ancient stage, as we 
have already said, led naturally to the apparent 
continuity of time and the immutability of the 
scene, and the observation of this custom was also 
favoured- by the nature of the materials on which 
the Grecian dramatists had to work. These mate¬ 
rials were mythology, and consequently they were 
already formed into fables; for the former poetie 
compositions had collected together, and united m 
constant and distinct masses, what in reality is de¬ 
tached and scattered about in every possible manner. 
Moreover, the heroic age which they painted was 
at once extremely simple ig manners, and pregnant 
with wonderful events; and hence everything of 
itself went straight forward towards the aim of a- 
tragical determination. 

But still the principal cause of the difference is 
the plastic spirit of the antique, and the picturesque 
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spirit of the romantic poetry. Sculpture directs 
our attention exclusively to the groupe exhibited to 
us, it disentangles it as far as possible from all ex¬ 
ternal accompaniments, and where they cannot be 
altogether dispensed with, they are indicated as 
lightly as possible. Painting, on the other hand, 
delights in exhibiting, in a minute manner, along 
with the principal figures, the surrounding locality 
and all the secondary objects, and to open to us in the 
back ground a prospect into a boundless distance: 
light and perspective are its peculiar charms. Hence 
the dramatic, and especially the tragic art of the 
ancients annihilates in some measure the external 
circumstances of space and time; while the ro¬ 
mantic drama adorns by their changes its more 
diversified pictures. Or to express myself in other 
terms, the principle of the antique poetry is 
ideal, that of the romantic mystical: the former 
subjects space and time to the internal free-activity 
of the mind; the latter adores these inconceivable 
essences as supernatural powers, in whom some¬ 
thing of the divinity has its abode. 

I come now to the influence which the above 
rules of unity, strictly interpreted and received as 
inviolable, along with other conventional rules, have 
had on the shape of French tragedy. 

With a state of the stage altogether different, with 
materials for the most part dissimilar, and handled 
in an opposite spirit, they were still desirous of re¬ 
taining the rules of the ancient tragedy, in so far as 
they knew them from Aristotle. 

They prescribed the same simplicity of action as 
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in the Grecian tragedy, and yet they left out the 
lyrical part, which is a protracted developement of 
tiie moment, and consequently a pause in the action. 
This part could not indeed be retained, as we no 
longer possess the ancient music, which was sub¬ 
servient to the poetry instead of governing it like 
ours. When we deduct from the Greek tragedies 
the choral odes, and the lyrical pieces which are 
often put in the mouths of individuals, they are 
nearly one half shorter than a common French 
tragedy. Voltaire complains frequently in his pre¬ 
faces of the great difficulty of procuring materials 
for five long acts. How are the gaps arising from 
the leaving out of the lyrical parts now filled up ? 
By intrigue. With the Greeks the action, which 
is calculated for a few great moments, rolls on with¬ 
out interruption to its determination ; but instead of 
this the French have been obliged to introduce 
secondary characters, whose opposite views may 
give rise to a multitude of impeding incidents, that 
our attention, or rather our curiosity, may be kept up 
to the close. Every thing like simplicity , was now 
therefore at an end ; but they flattered themselves 
that they had preserved a unity for the understand¬ 
ing, by means of an artificial intrigue. 

Intrigue is not a tragical motive in. itself; it is 
essential to the new comedy, as we have already 
shown. Comedy must often be satisfied with an 
obreptitious resting-place for the understanding, 
but this is by no means the poetical side of this 
demi-prosaic species c^|kama. Although the French 
tragedy endeavours in particular parts to rise as 
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high as possible above comedy, by means of serious* 
ness, dignity, and pathos, it still, in my opinion, in 
its general structure and composition, bears but too 
much affinity to it. In many French tragedies I 
find only a unity for the understanding, while the 
feeling remains unsatisfied. From the complication 
of painful and violent situations wc come at last, it is 
true, happily or unhappily, to a state of repose; but 
in the course of affairs exhibited to us there is no 
secret and mysterious revelation of a higher order of 
things; we find no allusion to the consolatory idea 
of heaven, in the display of the dignity of human 
nature, either in its conflicts with fate or with an 
over-ruling providence. To such a tranquillization 
of feeling poetical justice is partly unnecessary, and 
partly also, from the very ambiguous and imperfect 
manner in which it is usually exercised, very far 
from sufficient. But even poetical justice (which I 
cannot help considering as an exemplification of a 
doctrine false in itself, and of which the aim is not 
the excitation of truly moral feelings) has not un- 
frequently been altogether neglected by the French 
tragedians. 

The use of intrigue is certainly well calculated to 
effect the short duration of an important action. 
For whoever carries on intrigues is expeditious, 
and loses no time in attaining his object. But the 
violent course of human destinies proceeds with 
measured step, like the change of seasons: great 
designs ripen slowly; the dark suggestions of deadly 
fraud are shy and dilatory in leaving the abysses of 
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the mind fin* the light of day; and, as Horace with 
equal truth and beauty observes, the dying criminal 
is only litnpingly followed by penal retaliation.* 
Let any one attempt, for instance, to circumscribe 
the gigantic picture of Macbeth’s murder, his tyran¬ 
nical usurpation, and final fall, within the narrow- 
limits of the unity of time, and he will then see, 
that, however many of the events which Shakspeare 
successively exhibits before us in such dread array, 
he may have placed anterior to the commencement 
of the piece, and made the subject of after recital, 
he has altogether deprived it of its sublimity of 
import. This drama, it is true, comprehends a 
considerable period of time: but in the rapidity of 
its progress have we leisure to calculate this ? We 
see, as it were, the fates weaving their dark web on 
the bosom of time; and the storm and whirlwind of 
events, which impel the hero to the first daring 
attempt, which afterwards lead him to commit in¬ 
numerable crimes to secure the fruits of it, and 
drive him at last, amidst numerous perils, to his 
destruction in the heroic combat, draw us irresist¬ 
ibly along with them. Such a tragical exhibition 
resembles the course of a comet, which, hardly 
visible at first, and only important to the astro¬ 
nomic eye, when appearing in the heaven in a 
nebulous distance, soon soars with an unheard of 
and perpetually increasing rapidity towards the 

* Bard antecedentem scelestum 
Deseruit pede psna claudo. 

Tkans. 
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central point of our system, spreading dismay 
among the nations of the earth, till in a moment, 
with its portentous tail, it overspreads the half of 
the firmament with flaming fire. 
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LECTURE X. 

The isme subject continued.—Influence of these rules on French 
tragedy.—Manner of treating mythological arid historical 
materials.—Idea of tragical dignity.—Observations of con¬ 
ventional rules.—False system of expositions.—Use at first 
made of the Spanish theatre.—General character of Cor¬ 
neille, Racine, and Voltaire.—Review of their most important 
works.—Thomas Corneille, and Crebillon. 

The French poets, for the sake of the unity of 
time to which they are subjected, must renounce all 
those effects which proceed from the gradually 
accelerated growth of any object in the mind, or in 
the external world, through the course of time. 
The unity of time, with their wretched decoration of 
the stage, deprived them in a great measure of 
whatever in a drama is calculated to fascinate the 
eye. Accidental circumstances might recommend 
a more close observance of this rule, or render it 
even indispensable. From an observation of Cor. 
neille,* we are led to conjecture that machinery 
was at that time, in France, extremely clumsy and 
imperfect. It was moreover the general custom for 
a number of distinguished spectators to have seats 

* In his Premier Discours sur la Poesie Dramatique he says: 
" Uoe chanson a quelquefois bonne grace; et dans les pieces de 
machines cet ornement est redevenu necessaire pour remplir les 
oreilles du spectateur, pendant que les machines descended. 

5 
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on both sides of the stage itself, which hardly left a 
breadth of ten paces for the free movements of the 
actors. Regnard, in his Distrait, gives us an 
amusing description of the noise and confusion oc¬ 
casioned by the fashionable petit-maitres who in 
his day occupied this privileged place, and who 
chattered and laughed behind the backs of the 
actors, disturbing the spectators, and drawing 
their attention from the play. This impropriety 
continued down to the time of Voltaire, who had 
the merit, after repeated endeavours, of at last ob¬ 
taining its complete abolition, when Semiramis was 
brought out. How could they have ventured on 
a change of decoration in presence of such an un- 
poetical chorus as this, totally unconnected with the 
piece, and yet thrust into the very middle of the 
representation. In the Cid, the scene manifestly 
changes several times in the course of the same act, 
and yet it is never changed in the representation. 
In the English and Spanish plays of those times, 
this was also generally the case, but still certain 
signs were agreed on which served to denote the 
change of place, and the pliant imagination of the 
spectators followed the poet whithersoever he chose. 
But in France, the young men of quality who sat 
on the stage lay in wait for opportunities of making 
laughable discoveries; .and as all theatrical effect 
requires a certain distance, and appears ludicrous 
when too closely seen, every thing was confined to 
the dialogue between a few characters, and the 
stage was subjected to all the formalities of an anti* 
chamber. 


2 a a 
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The scene, for the most part, actually represented 
an anti-chamber, or at least a hall in the interior of 
a palace. As the action of the Greek tragedies is 
always carried on in open places majestically sur¬ 
rounded, the French poets have given to their 
mythological materials, in so far as the scene is con¬ 
cerned, the manners of modern courts. In a 
princely palace no violence, no failure in social 
decency is allowed; and as in a tragedy affairs cannot 
always proceed with pure compliment, every act of 
a bolder description, every exercise of power, every 
thing calculated to make a strong impression on the 
senses, is transacted behind the scenes, and merely 
related by confidents or other messengers. And 
yet Horace long ago remarked, that what is com¬ 
municated to the ear excites the mind in a much 
feebler degree than what is exhibited to the eye, 
and what the spectator relates to himself. He only 
recommends that what is incredible and revoltingly 
cruel should be withdrawn from observation. The 
dramatic effect of the visible may, it is true, be very 
much abused; and it is possible for a theatre to de¬ 
generate into a noisy arena of mere bodily exhibi¬ 
tions, to which words and gestures may be superfluous 
appendages. But the opposite extreme, of allowing 
no conviction to the eye, and always referring to 
something absent, is certainly equally undeserving 
of approbation. In many French tragedies the 
spectator might be led to entertain a feeling that 
great actions were actually taking place, but that he 
had made choice of a place which would not admit 
him to be an eye-witness of them. It is certain 
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that the effect of a drama is very much impaired 
when the effects which we observe proceed from 
causes which are invisible and at a distance. The 
converse of this is preferable,—to show the cause 
itself, and merely to allow the effect to be recounted. 
Voltaire was aware of the injury which theatrical 
effect suffered from the established practice of the 
tragic stage in France; he frequently insists on 
richer scenical decorations; and he himself in his 
pieces, and others after his example, have ventured 
to represent many things to the eye, which before 
would have been considered as unsuitable or re- 
diculous. But notwithstanding this attempt, and 
the earlier one of Racine in his Athalie, the eye is 
now more out of favour than ever with the fashion¬ 
able critics. Wherever any thing is to be seen, or 
any action to be bodily executed, they scent a melo¬ 
drama ; and the idea that tragedy, if they were not 
incessantly to watch over its purity or rather its 
bald insipidity, might be gradually amalgamated 
with this species of play, (of which a word here¬ 
after), is a downright abomination to them. 

Voltaire has indulged in various infractions of the 
unity of time, but still he has not dared directly to 
attack the rule itself as unessential. He merely 
wishes to see a greater latitude given to its inter¬ 
pretation. It is sufficient if the action takes place 
within the walls of a palace or a town, though in 
different parts of it. He wishes however, in order 
to avoid a change of decoration, that it should be 
so contrived, as at once to comprehend the various 
scenes. Here he betrays very confused ideas, both 
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of Srcfiitdcttire and perspective. He refers to the 
th’edtta of Palladio at Vicerrza, which he could 
hardly h’ave Over seen: fot his account of this 
thCtftfe, Which, as we have already observed, is in 
itself only a rniscoAce^tioti Of the nature of the 
antique scene, appears to be altogether founded on 
descriptions which he did hot understand, In his 
Scmiramis, where he first attempted to carry his 
principled on this subject into practice, he has 
fallen into a singular error* Instead of allowing 
the persons to proceed to various places, he has 
made the places actually repair to the persons, 
the scene ih the third act is a cabinet; this cabinet, 
ih Voltaire's own words (before the queen leaves it), 
gives way to a large Hall splendidly ornamented. 
The Mausbleum of Ninus, which was at first in an 
open place before the palace, opposite to the temple 
of the fMdgi, has also.found means to steal to the 
side of the throne in this hall. After giving out its 
ghost to tlie light of day, to the terror of many be¬ 
holders, and again receiving it back, it repairs in 
the following act to its old place, where it probably 
had left its obelisks behind. In the fifth act we 
see that it is very spacious, and provided with sub¬ 
terraneous passages. What a noise the Frfehch 
critics would make, were any foreigner to commit 
fcuch ridifctilous blunders.* 

* In Brutus we have another example of this running about 
pf the scene with the persons. In front there is a spacious 
decoration: the Senate is assembled between the Capitoline 
temple and the house of Brutus, in the open air. Afterwards, 
oh the rising of the assembly, Arone 6pd A’(bin alone remain 
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We may in general observe with respect to the 
unity of place, that it is often very unsatisfactorily 
observed by the French poets, as well as by all who 
follow the same system of rules, even in comedy. 
The scene is not, it is true, changed, but things 
follow one another which do not usually happen in 
the same place. What can be more improbable 
than that people should confide their secrets to one 
another in the very place near which they know 
their enemies are ? or that conspiracies should be 
hatched against a prince in his own anti-ehamber ? 
Great importance is attached to the circumstance of 
the stage never remaining empty in the course of 
an act. This is called binding the scenes. But 
the rule is frequently only observed in appearance, 
as the persons of the preceding scene go out at one 
door in the very moment when those of the next 
are entering at another. Moreover, they are not to 
enter or disappear without a motive distinctly an¬ 
nounced : for the latter case particular pains are 
taken ; the confidents are dispatched on missions!, 
and persons of equal rank are also expressly, how¬ 
ever uncourteously, told to go out of the way.— 

behind, and now it is said: tjui sent supposes Sire entrts de la 
salle d' audience dans un autre appariement de la maison de 
Brutus . What is the poet’s meaning here l Is the scene changed 
without being empty, or does he trust to far to the imagination 
of his spectators, as to suppose that, contrary to the evidence of 
their senses, they will take a scene for a chamber, which is orna¬ 
mented in a stile altogether different ? And how does what in 
the first description is a public place become afterwards a hall 
of audience l This decoration is either conversant with leger. 
demain, or it has a bad memory. 
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With all these endeavours, the scene where every 
thing takes place, is often so vaguely and contra¬ 
dictorily defined, that as a German writer * has 
well said, in many pieces we ought to insert under 
the list of the dramatis personce: The scene is on 
the theatre . 

These inconveniences arise almost inevitably from 
an anxious observance of the Greek rules, under a 
total change of circumstances. To avoid the sup¬ 
posed improbability of springing from one time and 
one place to another, they have often involved them¬ 
selves in real and important improbabilities. A 
thousand times we have reason for repeating the 
observation of the Academy, in their criticism on 
the Cid, respecting the crowding together so many 
events in the period of twenty four hours: “ From 
the fear of sinning against the rules of art, the poet 
has rather chosen to sin against the rules of nature.” 
But this imaginary contradiction between art and 
nature could only suggest itself to minds possessed 
of the lowest and most limited ideas with respect to 
art. 

I come now to a more important point, namely, to 
that of the materials not being handled in a manner 
suitable to their nature and quality. The Greek 
tragedians, with a few exceptions, always selected 
objects from their native mythology. The French 
tragedians borrow theirs sometimes from the ancient 
mythology, but much more frequently from the 

* Jok. Elias Schlegel, in his Gedanken sur Aufnahme des 
Danischcn Theaters. 
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history of almost all ages and nations, and their 
manner of treating mythological and historical sub- 
jects is but too often not properly mythological, and 
not properly historical. I shall explain myself 
more distinctly. The poet who selects an ancient 
mythological fable, that is, a fable connected by 
sacred tradition with the religious belief of the 
Greeks, should enter himself, and in like manner 
enable his spectators to enter, into the spirit of an¬ 
tiquity; he should preserve the simple manners of the 
heroic ages, with which such violent passions and ac¬ 
tions could alone be consistent or credible; his persons 
should bear that near resemblance to the gods 
which from their descent, and the frequency of 
their immediate intercourse with them, the ancients 
believed them to possess; what is wonderful in the 
Grecian religion should not be purposely avoided 
or under-stated, but placed in its true character 
before the imaginations of the spectators, who 
ought to be supposed capable of entering fully into 
the belief of it. Instead of this however the French 
poets have given to their mythological heroes and 
heroines the refinement of the fashionable world, 
and the court manners of the present day; they 
have, because those heroes were princes (shepherds 
of the people, Homer calls them), given such 
descriptions of their situations and views as could 
only correspond with the calculating policy of a 
different age, and not merely set antiquarian learn¬ 
ing at defiance, but also violated every thing like 
characteristical costume. In Phcedra, this princess 
is to be declared regent for her son till he come of 
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age, after the supposed death of Theseus. HoW 
could this be compatible with the relations of the 
Grecian women of that day ? It brings us down to 
the times of a Cleopatra. Hermione remains alone, 
without the protection of a brother or a father, at 
the court of Pyrrhus, nay even in his palace, and 
yet she is not married to him. With the ancients, 
and not merely in the Homeric age, marriage con¬ 
sisted in receiving the bride into the house of the 
bridegroom. But whatever justification there may 
be for the situation of Hermione in the practice of 
European courts, it is not the less repugnant to 
every thing like female dignity, and the more in¬ 
decorous, as Hermione is in love with the unwilling 
Pyrrhus, and urges the marriage in every possible 
way. What do we think the Greeks would have 
thought of this bold and indecent measurer No 
doubt it might appear equally offensive to French 
spectators, if Andromache were exhibited to them 
in the situation in which she appears in Euripides, 
where, as a captive, her person is enjoyed by the 
conqueror of her country. But when the way of 
thinking of two nations are so totally different, why 
will they torment themselves with attempts to 
fashion a subject founded on the manners of the 
one, to suit the manners of the other? What is 
allowed to remain will always exhibit a striking 
incongruity with that which is new modelled, and 
to change the whole is either impossible, or in no 
wise preferable to a new invention. The Grecian 
tragedians certainly allowed themselves a great lati¬ 
tude in changing the circumstances of the fables. 
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but the alterations were always consistent whb the 
general ideas of the heroic age. On the other hand 
they always left the characters as they received 
them from tradition and early fable, by means of 
which the canning of Ulysses, the wisdom of 
Nestor, and the impetuous rage of Achilles, had 
almost become proverbial. Horace particularly in¬ 
sists on the rule. But how unlike the Achilles in 
Racine’s Iphigenia to the Achilles of Homer! The 
gallantry ascribed to him is not merely a sin against 
Homer, but it renders the whole story improbable. 
Are human sacrifices conceivable among a people 
whose chiefs and heroes are so susceptible of the 
most tender feelings ? In vain recourse is had to 
the power of religious motives: history teaches us 
that a cruel religion becomes always milder with 
the manners of a people. 

In these hew exhibitions of ancient fables, the won¬ 
derful has been studiously rejected as foreign to our 
belief. But when we are once brought from a world in 
which it belonged to the order of things into a world 
entirely prosaical, and consistent with historical ideas, 
we then find any wonderful thing, which the poet can 
only exhibit in an insulated state, so much the more 
incredible. In Homer, and in the Greek tragedians, 
every thing takes place in the presence of the gods, 
and when they are visible, or display themselves 
in any wonderful manner, we arc in *no manner 
astonished. On the other hand, all the labour and 
art of the modern poets, all the eloquence of their 
narratives, cannot reconcile our minds to these ex- 
hibitions. Examples are superfluous, the thing is 
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so universally known. Yet I cannot help cursorily 
remarking how singularly Racine, cautious as he 
generally is, has on an occasion of this kind in¬ 
volved himself in an inconsistency. Respecting the 
origin of the fable of Theseus descending into the 
world below to carry off Proserpine for his friend 
Pirithous, he adopts the historical explanation of 
Plutarch, that he was the prisoner of a Thracian king, 
whose wife he endeavoured to carry off from the 
same motive. On this he grounds the report of the 
d£ath of Theseus, which was at first current. And 
yet he allows Phaedra,* in a speech, to mention the 
fabulous tradition as an earlier achievement of the 
hero. How many women then did Theseus wish 
to carry off for Pirithous? Pradon manages this 
much better: when Theseus is asked by a confident 
if he really was in the world below, he answers, 
how could any sensible man possibly believe such 
a silly tale ! he merely availed himself of the cre¬ 
dulity of the people, and gave out this report from 
political motives. 

So much with respect to the manner of handling 
mythological materials. The same objection is in 
the first place applicable in the case of the historical, 
namely, that the French manners of the day are 
substituted to those which properly belong to the 
different persons, and that the characters do not 
sufficiently*bear the stamp of their age and their 
nation. But to this we must add another detri- 

* Je l’ahne, non point tel que l'ont vu lea enters, 

Volage adorateur de mille objets divers, 

Qui va du dieu des morts deshonorer la couche. 
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mental circumstance. A mythological subject is in 
its nature poetical, and ready for a new poetical 
attempt. In the French tragedy as in the Greek, 
an equal and constant dignity is required, and the 
French language is even much more fastidious in 
this respect, as very many things cannot be at all 
mentioned in poetry. But in history we are in a 
prosaical province, and the truth of the picture 
requires definitions, circumstances, and features, 
which cannot be given without a greater or less 
descent from the elevation of the tragical cothur¬ 
nus. This has been done by Shakspeare the most 
perfect of all historical dramatists. The French 
tragedians however have not been able to bring 
their minds to submit to this, and hence their 
works are frequently deficient in those circumstances 
which give life and truth to a picture, and when an 
obstinate prosaical circumstance must at last be 
mentioned, they avail themselves of laboured and 
artificial circumlocutions. 

Respecting the tragical dignity of historical sub¬ 
jects, peculiar principles have prevailed. Corneille 
was in the best way of the world when he brought 
his Cid on the stage, a story of the middle ages, 
which belonged to a kindred people, a story cha¬ 
racterised by chivalrous love and honour, and in 
which the principal characters are not even of 
princely rank. Had this example been followed, a 
number of prejudices respecting tragical ceremony 
would of themselves have disappeared; tragedy, 
from its greater truth, from deriving its motives 
from a way of thinking still current and intelligible. 
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would have been less foreign to the heart } the 
quaBty of the .objects would .of themselves have 
turned them from the stiff observation of the rules 
of the ancients, which they did not understand, as 
we sec, for instance, that Corneille never deviated so 
far from these rules, as in this very piece, in the train, 
it is true f of his Spanish model; in one word, the 
French tragedy would have become national and 
trnly romantic. But I know not what unfortunate 
star had the ascendant: notwithstanding the extra¬ 
ordinary success of his Cid, Corneille did not go 
one step farther, and the attempt which he made 
had no imitators. In the time of Louis XIV. it 
was considered as a matter established beyond dis¬ 
pute, that the French, and in general the modern 
European history was not adapted for tragedy. They 
had recourse therefore to the ancient universal 
history: besides the Romans and Grecians, they 
frequently hunted about among the Assyrians, Ba¬ 
bylonians, Persians, and Egyptians, for events, 
which, however obscure they might often be, they 
could dress out for the tragic stage. Racine made, 
according to his own confession, a hazardous at¬ 
tempt with the Turks; it was successful, and jfince 
that time, the necessary tragical dignity has been 
allowed to this barbarous people, with whom we 
often find the customs and habits of the rudest 
despotism, and the most abject slavery, united in the 
same person, and who know nothing of love, but 
the most luxurious sensuality; while it has been 
refused to the Europeans, notwithstanding their 
religion, their feeling of honour, and their respect 
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for the female sex, plead so powerfully in their 
favour. But it was merely the modern, and more 
particularly the French names, which could not be 
tolerated as untragical andunpoptical; for the heroes 
of antiquity are with them Frenchmen in every 
thing but the name; and antiquity was merely 
used as a thin veil under which the modern French 
character could be distinctly recognised. Racine’s 
Alexander is certainly not the Alexander of history; 
but if under this name we imagine to ourselves the 
great Conde, the whole will appear tolerably natural. 
And who does not suppose Louis XIV. and the 
Duchess de la Valiere represented under Titus and 
Berenice ? Did the poet wish to flatter his monarch 
by the allusion ? Voltaire expresses himself some' 
what strongly, when he says that in the tragedies 
'which succeeded those of Racine, we imagine 
wc are reading the romances of Mademoiselle 
Scuderi, which paint citizens of Paris under the 
names of heroes of antiquity. He alluded here 
more particularly to Crebillon. However much 
Corneille and Racine were tainted with the way of 
thinking of their own nation, they were still at 
times penetrated with the spirit of true objective 
exhibition. Corneille gives us a masterly picture of 
the Spaniards in the Cid; and this is conceivable 
enough, for he drew his materials from them,- 
With the exception of the original sin of gallantry, 
be succeeded also pretty well with the Romans.: 
of one part of their character at least he bad a tole¬ 
rable conception, their predominating patriotism, 
and unyielding pride of liberty, and the magnani- 
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mity of their political sentiments. All this, it is 
true, is nearly the same as we find it in Lucan, 
varnished over with a certain inflation and self- 
conscious pomp. The simple republican austerity, 
the humility of religion, he could not attain. Racine 
has admirably painted the corrupt manners of the 
Romans under the Emperors, and the timid and 
dastardly manner in which the tyranny of Nero 
first began to display itself. It is true he had 
Tacitus for a predecessor, as he himself gratefully 
acknowledges ; but still it is a great merit to trans¬ 
late history in such an able manner into poetry. 
He has also shown a just conception of the general 
spirit of Hebrew history: here he was guided by 
religious reverence, which the poet ought always in 
some degree to bring with him to his subject. He 
was less successful with the Turks : Bajazet makes 
love wholly in the European manner; the blood 
thirsty policy of eastern despotism is very well 
portrayed, it is true, in the Vizier: but the whole 
resembles Turkey upside down, where the women, 
instead of being slaves, have contrived to get pos¬ 
session of the government, which wears such a re¬ 
volting appearance, that we might well be inclined 
to infer from it, the Turks are really not so much 
to blame in keeping their women under lock and 
key. Neither has Voltaire, in my opinion, suc¬ 
ceeded much better in his Mahomet and Zaire: 
the gibwing colours of an oriental fancy are nowhere 
to be found. Voltaire has however this great merit, 
that he insisted on treating subjects with more 
.^historical truth, and that he made this the object of 

3 
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his own endeavours ; and farther, that he again 
elevated to the dignity of the tragical stage the chi¬ 
valrous and Christian characters of modern Europe, 
which since the time of the Cid had been altogether 
excluded from it. His Lusignan and Nerestan are 
among his most true, affecting, and noble creations; 
his Tancred, although the invention as a whole is 
defective in strength, will always personally gain 
over every heart, like his namesake in Tasso.— 
A biro is highly distinguished in a historical point 
of view. It is singular enough that Voltaire, with 
his restless search after tragical materials, has ac¬ 
tually completed the circumnavigation of the world: 
for as in Alzire he exhibits the American tribes of 
the other hemisphere, in his Dschingiskan he 
brings Chinese on the stage, from the farthest ex¬ 
tremity of ours, who, from the faithful observation 
of their costume, have the appearance of comic or 
grotesque figures. 

Unfortunately Voltaire came too late with his 
projected reformation of the theatre: much was 
already ruined by the trammels within which French 
tragedy had been so long confined; and the pre¬ 
judice which gave such disproportionate importance 
to the observation of external rules and proprieties 
had, as it appears, been then irrevocably established. 

Next to the rules respecting the external mechan¬ 
ism, which they had adopted without examination 
from the ancients, the prevailing ideas of social 
propriety peculiar to their nation were the prin¬ 
cipal obstacles to the French poets in the exercise 
of their talents, and in many cases put it altogether 

vol. I. a B 
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out of their power to reach the highest tragical 
effect. The problem for the solution of the dramatic 
poet is the union of the poetical form with nature 
and truth, and consequently nothing ought to be 
included in the former, which the latter rejects. 
French tragedy, since the time of Richelieu, had 
developed itself under the favour and protection of 
the court; and even its scene had, as we have 
already observed, the appearance of an anti-chamber. 
In such an atmosphere the spectators might suggest 
the idea to the poet, that politeness was one of the 
original and essential ingredients of human nature. 
In tragedy, men are opposed to each other in the 
most dreadful strife, and in a close struggle with 
misfortune; we can only exact an ideal dignity 
from them, for from the nice observance of social 
punctilios they are absolved by their situation. So 
long as they still possess sufficient presence of mind 
not to violate them, so long as they do not appear 
completely overpowered by their grief and their 
mental agony, the highest degree of emotion can¬ 
not be reached. The poet may indeed be allowed 
to entertain that care for his persons which Caesar 
had for himself after receiving the deadly blow, 
namely, to make them fall with decorum. He must 
not exhibit human nature to us in all its repulsive 
nakedness. The most heart-rending and dreadful 
pictures must still be possessed of beauty, must be 
somewhat more dignified than common reality. 
This miracle is effected by poetry; it has indiscri- 
bable sighs, immediate sounds of the deepest pain, 
in which there is still something melodious. It is 
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only a certain full-dressed and formal beauty, which 
is incompatible with the greatest truth of expression. 
And this beauty is exactly that which is demanded in 
the style of a French tragedy. No doubt there is 
something too in the quality of their language and 
their versification. The French language is altogether 
incapable of many bold flights, it has very little 
poetical freedom, and it carries into poetry all the 
grammatical stiffness of prose. Their poets have 
often acknowledged and lamented this. Besides, 
the Alexandrine with its couplets, with its hemi- 
stichs of equal length, is a very symmetrical and 
monotonous species of verse, and much better 
adapted for the expression of antithetical maxims, 
than for the musical delineation of passion with its 
unequal, abrupt, and erratic course. But the main 
cause lies in a national feature, in the social en¬ 
deavour never to forget themselves in presence of 
others, and always to exhibit themselves to the 
greatest possible advantage. It has been often 
remarked, that in French tragedy the poet is al¬ 
ways too easily seen through the discourses of the 
different personages, that he communicates to them 
his presence of mind, his cool reflexion on their 
situation, and his desire to shine upon all occasions. 
When we accurately examine the most of their 
tragical speeches, we shall find that they are seldom 
such as would be delivered by persons speaking or 
acting by themselves without any restraint; we shall 
generally discover something in them which betrays 
a reference more or less perceptible to the spectator. 
Before however our compassion can be powerfully 
2 b 2 
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excited, we must be familiar with the characters; 
but how is this possible, if we arc always to see 
them yoked to their views and endeavours, or, what 
is worse, to an unnatural and assumed grandeur of 
character? We must overhear them in their un¬ 
guarded moments, when they imagine themselves 
alone, and throw aside all care and precaution. 

Eloquence may and ought to have a place in 
tragedy, but in so far as it appears with somewhat 
of an artificial method and preparation, it can only 
be in character when the speaker is sufficiently 
master of himself; for overpowering passion, an 
unconscious and involuntary eloquence is alone suit¬ 
able. The truly inspired orator will forget himself 
in the object which occupies him. We call it rhetoric 
when he thinks more of himself, and the art in 
which he flatters himself he has obtained a mastery, 
than of his subject. Rhetoric, and rhetoric in a 
court dress, prevails but too much in many French 
tragedies, especially in those of Corneille, instead of 
the suggestions of a noble, but simple and artless 
nature ; Racine and Voltaire however have approx¬ 
imated much nearer to the true conception of a 
'mind carried away by its sufferings. Whenever the 
tragic hero is able to express his pain in antitheses 
and ingenious allusions, we may safely dispense 
with our pity. This sort of conventional dignity is, 
as it were, a coat of mail, to prevent the blow from 
reaching the inward parts. On account of their 
retaining this festal pomp in situations where the 
most complete self-forgetfulness would be natural, 
Schiller has wittily enough compared the heroes 
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in. French tragedy to the kings in old copper-plates, 
who lie in bed with mantle, crown, and sceptre. 

The social cultivation prevails throughout the 
whole of the French literature and art. Social 
cultivation sharpens the sense for the ludicrous, and 
on that account, when it is carried to an over re¬ 
finement, it is the death of every thing like en¬ 
thusiasm. For all enthusiasm, all poetry, has a 
ludicrous aspect for the unfeeling. When there‘ 
fore such a way of thinking has once become 
universal in a nation, a certain negative criticism 
will also arise. A thousand different things must 
be avoided, and in attending to these, the highest 
object of all is lost sight of, that which ought properly 
to be performed. The dread of the ludicrous is the 
conscience of French poets; it has dipt their wings, 
and impaired their flight. It is exactly in the most 
serious kind of poetry that this dread must torment 
them the most,; for extremes run into one another, 
and whenever pathos fails it gives rise to laugh¬ 
ter and parody. It is amusing to witness the in¬ 
finite distress of mind of Voltaire, when he was 
threatened with a parody of his Semiramis on the 
Italian theatre. In a petition to the Queen, ttys 
man, whose whole life had been passed in turning 
every thing great and honourable into ridicule, 
endeavours to avail himself of his claim, as one of 
the servants of the King’s household, to obtain a 
prohibition of a very, allowable amusement of a 
higher description. As the French wits have in¬ 
dulged themselves in turning every thing in the 
world into ridicule, and more especially the mental 
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productions of other nations, they will also allow us 
on pur parts to divest ourselves, when we see that 
their tragic writers, with all their care, have now 
and then been unable to escape the rock of which 
they were most in dread. Lessing has, with the 
most irresistible and victorious wit, pointed out the 
ludicrous nature of the very plans of Rodogune, Semi- 
ramis, Merope, and Zaire. But both in this respect 
and with regard to single laughable turns, a rich 
gleaning might yet be obtained.* But Lessing 

* A few examples of the latter kind may be sufficient. The 
lines with which Theseus in the CEdiput of Corneille opens bis 
part, are deserving of one of the first places: 

Quelque ravage affreux qu’etale ici la peste 
L’absence aux vrais amans cst encore plus funeste. 

The following from his Otho are equally well known: 

Dis moi done, lorsqu’ Othon s’est ofFert & Camille, 

A-t-il paru contraint ? a-t-elle 6te facile ? 

Son hommage aupr&s d’elle a-t-il eu plein effet ? 

Comment l’a-t-elle pris, et comment I’a-t-41 fait? 

Where it is almost unconceivable, that the poet should not have 
seen the application which might be made of the passage, espe¬ 
cially as he allows the confident to answer: J’ei tout vu. That 
Attila should treat the kings who are dependent on him like 
good for nothing fellows: 

Us ne sout pas venus, nos deux rois; qu’ on leur die 
Qu’ils se font trap attendre, et qu’ Attila s’ennuie 
Qu’ alors que je les mande ils doivent se hater: 

may in one view appear veiy serious and true, but nevertheless 
it appears exceedingly droll to us from the turn of expression. 
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carried on a much more merciless war against the 
French stage than we should be perhaps justified in 
doing in the present day. At the time when he 

and especially from its being the opening of the piece. Generally 
speaking, with respect to the ludicrous, Corneille lived in a state 
of great innocence; the world since that time has become a 
great deal more witty. Hence when we make allowances tor 
what he cannot be blamed for, as it merely arises from his 
language having become obsolete, we shall still find an ample 
field remaining for our ridicule. In the numerous pieces which 
are not reckoned among his master-pieces, we have only to turn 
them up at random to light upon passages susceptible of a lu¬ 
dicrous application. Racine, from the refinement and modera¬ 
tion which were natural to him, was much more secure from 
this danger; but yet, heie and there, many expressions of the 
same description have escaped from him. We may here include 
the whole of the speech where Theramenes exhorts his pupil 
Hippolytus to yield himself up to love. The ludicrous can 
hardly be carried farther than in these lines: 

Craint-on de s’egarer sur Jes traces d’ Hercule ? 

Quels courages Venus n’a-t-elle pas donates ? 

Vous meme, ou series vous, vous qui la combattez. 

Si toujours Antiope, a ses loix opposite, 

D’ une pudique ardeur n’eut brulfi pour Thesee? 

In Berenice Antloclius receives his confident, whom he had 
sent to announce his visit to the Queen, with the words: Ar- 
sace, entrerons-nous ? This humble patience in an ante-chamber 
would appear even undignified in comedy, but it appears too 
pitiful even for a second rate tragical hero. Antiochus says 
afterwards to the queen : 

Je me suis tu cinq ang 

Madame, et vais encore me taire plus long-tems— 

And to give an immediate proof of his intention by his conduct, 
he repeats after this no less than fifty verses in a breath. 
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published his Dramaturgic , we had scarcely any 
but French tragedies upon our stages, and the ex¬ 
travagant predilection, for them as classical models 
had not then been combated. At present the 
national taste has been declared so decidedly against 
them, that we have nothing to fear from any illusion 
from that quarter. 

It is farther said that the French dramatists have 
to do with a public not only extremely fastidious 
with respect to the introduction of any thing low, 
and extremely susceptible of the ludicrous, but also 
extremely impatient. We shall allow them all the 
credit of this self flattery; for we can have no doubt 
that their meaning is, that this impatience is a proof 
of quick apprehension and shalpness of wit. It is 
susceptible however of another interpretation: su¬ 
perficial knowledge, and more especially an inward 

When Orosman says to Zaire, whom he pretends to love with 
European tenderness,' 

Je sais que notre loi, favorable aux plaisirs 

Ouvre un champ sans limite. a nos vasles desirs ; 

his language is still more indecorous than laughable. But the 
anstqjas of Zaire to her confident, who on this puts her in mind 
that she is a Christian, is highly comic: 

Ah ! que dis-tu ? pourquoi rappeler mes ennuis ? 

Upon the whole however Voltaire is much more upon his guard 
against the ludicrous than his predecessors: this was perfectly 
natural, for in his time the rage of turning every thing into 
ridicule was most prevalent. We may boldly affirm that in our 
days a single verse of the description of hundreds in Corneille 
would infallibly occasion the death of a piece. 
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emptiness of mind, always display themselves in a 
fretful impatience. But however this may be, the 
disposition in question has had both an advantageous 
and a disadvantageous influence on the structure of 
their pieces. It has been advantageous in so far as 
it has compelled them to lop off every thing super¬ 
fluous, to proceed to the main business without 
circumlocution, to be perspicuous, to study com¬ 
pression, to endeavour to turn every moment to 
account. All these are good theatrical properties, 
and have been the means of recommending the 
French tragedies as models of perfection to those 
who rather examine works of art by the dry test of 
the understanding, than listen to the voice of ima¬ 
gination and feeling. It has been disadvantageous 
in so far as even motion, rapidity, and stretch of 
expectation, continued without interruption, become 
at length wearisome and monotonous. It is like a 
music from which the piano should be altogether 
excluded, and in which even the difference between 
forte and fortissimo should not be distinguishable 
from the mistaken emulation of the performers. I 
find too few resting places in their tragedies, such 
as we have every where in the ancient tragedies 
where the lyric enters. There are moments in 
human life which are dedicated by every religious 
mind to self-meditation, and when the view is. 
turned towards the past and the future. This 
sacred ness of the moment I do not find to be held 
in sufficient reverence: the actors as well as the 
spectators are always equally hurried on to what 
follows ; and we shall find very few scenes indeed. 
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where the developement of a mere condition is tran¬ 
quilly represented independently of the causal con¬ 
nexion. The question with them is always what 
happens, and not sufficiently hate it happens. And 
yet this is the main thing when an impression is to 
be made on the witnesses of human events. Hence 
every thing like silent effect is almost entirely ex¬ 
cluded from the province of their dramatic art. The 
only leisure which remains to the actor for silent 
pantomime is during the delivery of the long dis¬ 
courses addressed to him, when it more frequently 
serves to embarrass him, than to assist him in the 
developement of his part. They are satisfied if the 
weaving of the intrigue proceeds in its rapid measure 
without interruption, and if in the speeches and 
answers the ball is diligently kept up to the 
conclusion. 

Generally speaking, impatience is by no means a 
good disposition for the reception of the beautiful. 
Even dramatic poetry, the most animated produc¬ 
tion of art, has its contemplative side, and where 
this is neglected, the representation then engenders, 
from its very rapidity and animation, only a deafening 
noise in our mind, instead of the inward music 
which ought to accompany it. 

Many technical imperfections in their tragedy 
have been admitted by the French critics them¬ 
selves; for instance, the confidants. "Every hero 
and heroine regularly drag a person along with them, 
a gentleman in waiting or a court lady. In not a 
few pieces, we may* count three or four of these 
merely passive hearers, who sometimes open their 
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lips , to tell something to their patron which he 
must have known better himself, or who are dis¬ 
patched on messages. The confidants in the Greek 
tragedies, either old tutors and governesses, or 
servants, have always peculiar cbaracteristical desti¬ 
nations, and the ancient tragedians felt so little the 
want of communications between a hero and his 
confidant, in making us acquainted with the state of 
mind and views of the former, that they even in¬ 
troduce so important a friend as Pylades, whose 
fame has become proverbial, as a mute personage. 
But whatever ridicule has been cast on the con¬ 
fidants, and however great the reproach of being 
reduced to make use of them, down to the time of 
AJ fieri no attempt was ever made to get quit of them. 

The expositions or statements of the preliminary 
situation of things are another nuisance. They 
generally consist of disclosures to the confidants, 
delivered in choice language, when they have abun¬ 
dance of leisure on their hands. That very public 
whose impatience keeps the poets and players under 
such strict discipline, possesses patience enough, 
however, to listen to the unfolding in wordy treatises 
of what ought to be developed before their eyes. It 
is allowed that an exposition is seldom unexception¬ 
able; that the persons in their speeches begin far¬ 
ther back than they naturally ought, and that they 
tell one another what they must both, have known 
before, &c. If the aflair is complicated, these expo¬ 
sitions are generally extremely tedious: those of 
Hcraelius and Rodogune absolutely make the head 
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giddy. Chaulieu says of Crebillon’s Rhadanmte, 
“ The piece would be perfectly clear were it not for 
the exposition.” It seems to me that their whole 
system of expositions, both in tragedy and in high 
comedy, is exceedingly defective. Nothing can be 
more ill judged than to begin at once to instruct 
us without any dramatic movement. At the draw¬ 
ing up of tbe curtain the attention of the spectator 
is almost inevitably distracted by external cir¬ 
cumstances, his interest has not yet been excited ; 
and this is precisely the time chosen by the poet to 
exact from him an earnest and undivided attention 
to a dry investigation, a demand which he can 
hardly be supposed willing to admit. It will per¬ 
haps be argued that the very same thing was done 
by the Greek poets. But the subject was for the 
most part extremely simple with them, and it was 
already known to the spectators; and their exposi¬ 
tions, with the exception of the unskilful prologues 
of Euripides, have not the didactic and inculcatory 
tone of the French, but display life and motion. 
How admirable again ane the expositions of Shak- 
speare and Calderon 1 They lay hold of the imagi¬ 
nation at the very outset; and when they have once 
gained over the spectator, they then bring forward 
tbe information necessary for the full understanding 
of the subsequent transactions. This means is, it is 
true, denied to the French tragic, poets, who are 
very sparingly allowed the use of any thing calcu¬ 
lated to make an impression on the senses, any 
thing like corporeal action, and who are obliged 
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to reserve the little which is within their power to 
the last acts, that they may still in some degree 
heighten the interest of them. ; 

To. comprise what I have hitherto observed in a 
few words: the French have endeavoured to form 
their tragedy according to a strict idea; but instead 
of this they have merely hit upon an abstract notion. 
They require tragical dignity and grandeur, tra¬ 
gical situations, passions, and pathos, altogether 
naked and pure without any foreign appendages. 
From stripping them in this way of their accompa¬ 
niments they lose much in truth, profundity, and 
character; and the whole composition is deprived 
of the living charm of variety, the magic of pic¬ 
turesque situations, and of all those overpowering 
effects which can only be produced by the increase 
of objects under a voluntary abandonment after 
easy and gradual preparation. With respect to the 
theory of the tragic art, they are yet nearly at the 
point in which they were in gardening in the time 
of Lenotre. The whole merit consists in extorting 
a triumph from nature by means of art. They 
have no other idea of regularity than the measured 
symmetry of straight alleys, dipt hedges, &e. In 
vain should we labour to make those who lay out 
such gardens comprehend that there can be any 
plan, any concealed order in an English park, and 
demonstrate to them that a succession of landscapes, 
which from their gradation, their alternation, and 
their opposition, give effect to each other, all aim 
atexciting in us a certain disposition of mind. 

The rooted and permanent prejudices of a whole 
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nation are seldom accidental, but are connected with 
a general want of solid knowledge, from which the 
distinguished minds who lead the rest are not ex¬ 
cepted. We are not therefore to consider such 
prejudices merely as causes; we must consider them 
also at the same time as important effects. We 
allow that the narrow system of rules, that the dis¬ 
secting intellectual criticism, has shackled the French 
tragedians; still, however, it remains doubtful 
whether their own inclinations would have led them 
to make choice of more comprehensive designs, and 
whether they could have filled them up. The most 
distinguished among them have certainly not been 
deficient in means and talents. In a particular exa¬ 
mination of their different productions we cannot 
show them any favour; but, on a general view, 
they are more deserving of pity than censure; and 
when, under such unfavourable circumstances, they 
have still been able to produce what is excellent, 
they are doubly entitled to our admiration, although 
we can by no means admit the justice of the common 
place observation, that the overcoming of difficulty 
is a source of pleasure, nor find any thing merito¬ 


rious in a work of art merely because it is artfully 
composed. 

I have already briefly noticed all that it was 
necessary to mention of the antiquities of the French 
stage. The duties of the poet were gradually de¬ 
fined with greater strictness from a belief in the 
authority of the ancients, and the infallibility of 


Aristotle. The poets were from their own inclina¬ 


tion however led to the Spanish theatres, so long as 
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the dramatic art in France had not attained its full 
maturity by a native education. They not only 
imitated the Spaniards, but even borrowed directly 
from thiB mine of ingenious invention. I do not 
merely allude to the earlier time under Richelieu; 
this state of things continued throughout the whole 
of the first half of the age of Louis XIV.; and 
Racine is perhaps the oldest poet who seems to have 
been altogether unacquainted with the Spaniards, 
or at least who was in no manner influenced by 
them. The comedies of Corneille are nearly all of 
them taken from Spanish pieces; and of his 
celebrated works the Cid and Don Sancho of Aragon 
are also Spanish. The only piece of Rotrou which 
still keeps its place on the theatre, Wenceslas, is 
from Francisco de Roxas: the unfinished Princess 
of Elis of Moliere is from Moreto, Don Garcia of 
Navarre from an unknown author, and the Festin 
de Pierre carries its origin in its front :* we have 
only to look at the works of Thomas Corneille to bo 
at once convinced that with the exception of a few 
they are all Spanish ; and so are the earlier labours of 
Quinault, namely, his comedies and tragicomedies. 
The right of drawing without scruple from this 
source was so universal, that the French imitators, 
when they borrowed without the least disguise, did 
not even give themselves the trouble of naming 

* And betrays at the same time Molidre’s ignorance of the 
Spanish. For if he had possessed even a tolerable knowledge, 
how could he have translated El Convidado de Piedra (the Stone 
Guest) into die Stone Feast, which has no meaning here, and 
could only be applicable to the Feasts of Midas ? 

3 
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the author of the original, and assigning a part of 
the applause which they might earn to the true 
owner. In the Cid alone the text of the Spanish 
poet has frequently been cited, because the claim 
of Corneille to originality was called in question. 

We should certainly. derive much instruction 
From an inquiry into the models when they are not 
among the more celebrated, or when their titles are 
not known, and instituting a comparison between 
them and the copies. We must, however, go very 
differently to work from Voltaire in Heraclius , 
where Garcia dc la Huerta* has uncontestably 
proved both his great ignorance, and his studied and 
disgusting perversions. If the most of these imita¬ 
tions give little pleasure in France in the present 
day, this decides nothing against the originals, 
which must always have suffered considerably from 
the change. The national characters of the French 
and Spanish are totally different; and consequently 
the spirit of their language and poetry must be 
equally distinct. The most empty and confined 
character belongs to the French; the Spanish, 
though in the remotest west, displays an oriental 
vein which may easily be accounted for from its 
history; it luxuriates in a profusion of bold images 
and sallies of wit. When we deprive their dramas 
of these sumptuous ornaments, when, for the glow¬ 
ing colours of their romances and the musical varia¬ 
tions of the rhymed strophes in which they are 
composed, we compel them to assume the monotony 

* n th©- introduction to his Thealro HcfspnnoL 
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of the Alexandrine with the addition of external]^ 
regularities, while the character and situations arej 
allowed to remain essentially the same, there can no 
longer be any harmony between the subject and the 
manner in which it is treated, and it will have for¬ 
feited that truth which may still be exhibited in the 
dominion of fancy. 

The charm of the Spanish poetry consists, gene¬ 
rally speaking, in the union of sublime and en¬ 
thusiastic seriousness of feeling, which peculiarly 
descends from the North, with the lovely breath of 
the South, and the dazzling pomp of the East. 
Corneille possessed an affinity to the Spanish spirit, 
but only in the first point; we might take him for a 
Spaniard, educated in Normandy. It is to be re¬ 
gretted that, instead of depending on foreign models, 
lie had not, after the Cid, employed himself upon 
subjects where he might have given himself altoge¬ 
ther up to his feeling for chivalrous honour and 
fidelity. But he had recourse to the Roman his¬ 
tory j and the severe patriotism of the older Romans, 
with the ambitious policy of those of an after period, 
supplied the place of chivalry, and in some measure 
assumed its garb. It was by no means so much his 
object to excite our terror and compassion as our 
admiration for the characters, and astonishment at 
the situations, of his heroes. He hardly ever affects 
us; and is seldom capable of producing agitation.-— 
Here I might indeed observe, that such is his par¬ 
tiality for admiration, that not contented with ex¬ 
acting it for the heroism of virtue, he claims it also 
for the heroism of vice, from the boldness, strength 
VOL. i. 2 c 
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..of soul, presence of mind, and elevation above all 
; human tailings, which he exhibits in his criminals 
' of both sexes. Nay, it often happens that his cha¬ 
racters express themselves in the language of osten¬ 
tatious pride, without our being well able to see 
of what they have to be proud : they are merely 
proud of their pride. We cannot often say that we 
take an interest in them : they either appear to 
stand in no need of our compassion from the great 
resources which they possess within themselves, or 
they are undeserving of it. He has represented the 
conflict of passions and motives; but for the most 
part not immediately as such, but already metamor¬ 
phosed into a contest of principles. lie has been 
found coldest in love; and this was because he could 
not prevail on himself to paint it as an amiable weak¬ 
ness, although he every where introduced it, even 
where it was very unsuitable, either from a conde¬ 
scension for the taste of the age or a private incli¬ 
nation for chivalry, where love always appears as 
the ornament of valour, as the checkered favour 
waving at the lance, as the elegant ribbon-knot to 
the sword. He seldom paints love as a power which 
imperceptibly steals upon us, and at last gains an 
involuntary and irresistible dominion over us ; but 
as an homage freely chosen to the exclusion of duty 
at first, but afterwards maintaining its place along 
with it. This is the case at least in his better 
pieces; for in his later works love is frequently 
compelled to give way to ambition ; and these two 
springs mutually weaken each other. His females 
axe generally not sufficiently feminine ; and the love 
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which they inspire is with them not the last object*, 
but merely a means. They stimulate their lovers 
to great dangers, and sometimes also to great crimes ; 
and the men appear often to suffer from allowing 
themselves to be mere instruments in the hands of 
women, and to be dispatched on heroic messages 
as it were by the women, for the sake of winning 
the prize of love previously held out to them. Such 
women as Emilia in China and Rodognne must be 
unsusceptible of love. But if Corneille has departed 
from truth in his principal characters by exagge¬ 
rating the energetical and under-rating the passive 
part of our nature, if his heroes display too much 
volition and too little feeling, he is still much more 
unnatural in his situations. He has, in defiance of 
all probability, pointed them in such a way, that 
we might properly give them the appellation of tra¬ 
gical antitheses ; so that the expression of a series of 
cpigrammatical maxims may be said to be natural 
in them. He is fond of exhibiting the most sym¬ 
metrical oppositions. His eloquence is often ad¬ 
mirable from its strength and compression; but it 
sometimes degenerates into bombast, and exhausts 
itself in superfluous accumulations. The later Ro¬ 
mans, Seneca the philosopher, and Lucan, were 
too much considered by him in the light of models ; 
and unfortunately he also possessed a vein of Seneca 
the tragedian. From this wearisome pomp of decla¬ 
mation, a few simple words here and there inter¬ 
spersed have been often made the subject of extra¬ 
vagant praise.* If they stood alone they would 

* For instance, the Qt’il mourid of the old Horatius ; the 
1 C 1 
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,^‘rtainly be entitled to praise; but they are imme¬ 
diately followed by long speeches which soon destroy 
■heir effect. When the Spartan mother, on deliver- 
ng the shield toiler son, used the well known words, 
‘ This, or on this!” she certainly made no farther 
addition to them. Corneille was peculiarly well 
qualified for exhibiting ambition and the lust of 
power, a passion which stifles all other human feel¬ 
ings, and never properly erects its thrOne till the 
mind has previously become a cold and dreary 
wilderness. His youth was passed in the last civil 
wars, and he still saw remains of the feudal inde¬ 
pendence. I will not pretend to decide how much 
this may have influenced him, but it is undeniable 
that the sense which he often showed of the great 
importance of political questions, was altogether un¬ 
known to the following age, and first made its 
appearance again in Voltaire. He paid however his 
tribute of flattery to Louis the Fourteenth, like the 
rest of the poets of his time, in verses which are now 
forgotten. 

Racine, who has not yet during a whole century 
been decidedly declared the favourite poet of the 
French nation, was by no means during his life in 
so enviable a situation, and, notwithstanding many, 
proofs of brilliant success, could not then repose in 
the pleasing and undisturbed possession of his fame. 
His merits in .giving the last polish to the French 
language, his unrivalled excellencies of expression 
and versification, were not then allowed; on the 

Soyont amis, Cinna ; also the Mii of Medea which, we mif 
observe in passing, is borrowed from Scncca. 
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stage he had rivals who partly obtained an unde¬ 
served preference over him. On the one hand, thfe 
exclusive admirers of Corneille, with Madam Sevigne 
at their head, made a formal party against him ; on 
the other hand, Pradon, who was a much younger 
man than himself, endeavoured to obtain the victory 
over him, and he actually succeeded, it would appear, 
not merely in gaining over the crowd, but the very 
court itself, notwithstanding the zeal v^ith which he 
was opposed by Boileau. The chagrin to which this 
gave rise unfortunately interrupted his theatrical 
career, at the very period when his mind had attained 
its full maturity; he was afterwards prevented by a 
mistaken piety from returning to his theatrical em¬ 
ployment, and it required all the influence of Madame 
Maintenon to induce him to employ himself upon re¬ 
ligious subjects for a particular occasion. It is proba¬ 
ble that he would have still carried the art a great 
deal higher, for in the works which wc have we uni¬ 
formly perceive a successive improvement. He is a 
poet in every respect deserving of our love: he pos¬ 
sessed a great susceptibility for all the more tender 
emotions, and great sweetness in the manner of 
expressing them. His moderation, which' never 
allowed him to transgress the bounds of propriety, 
we will not estimate too highly, for he did not pos¬ 
sess any superfluity of strength of character, nay, 
there arc even marks of weakness perceptible in him, 
which it is said he also exhibited in his private life. 
He has also paid his homage to the luscious gal¬ 
lantry of his age, where it merely serves as a show 
of love to connect together*the intrigue ; but he has 
] 
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.ten' also completely succeeded in the delineation 
>f a more genuine love, especially in his female 
characters; and many of his amatory scenes breathe 
a tender voluptuousness, which, from the veil of 
reserve and modesty thrown over it, steals only the 
more seductively into the soul. The inconsisten¬ 
cies of unsuccessful passion, the wanderings of a 
distempered mind in prey to an irresistible desire, 
he has portrayed with more emotion and fervour 
than any French poet before him, or even perhaps 
after him. Generally speaking, he was more in¬ 
clined to the elegiac and the idyllic, than to the 
heroic. I will not say that he would never have 
elevated himself to more serious and dignified con¬ 
ceptions as in Britannicus and Mithridat ; but here 
we must distinguish between what his subject sug¬ 
gested to him, and what he drew with peculiar 
fondness, where he is less to be considered as a 
dramatic artist than as speaking the language of his 
own feelings. However, it ought not to be forgotten 
that Racine composed the most of his pieces when 
he was. very young, and that his choice may easily 
be supposed to have been influenced by that cir¬ 
cumstance. He seldom disgusts us with the un¬ 
disguised repulsiveness of unnecessary crimes, like 
Corneille and Voltaire ; he has often however con¬ 
cealed .what in reality is hard, base, and low, under 
forms of politeness and courtesy. I cannot allow 
the designs of his pieces to be unexceptionable, as 
the French critics would have them ; those which 
he borrowed from the ancient mythology are, in 
my opinion, the most liable to objection: but I 
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believe, with the rules and observations which l 
took for his guide, he could hardly in most case, 
have extricated himself from his difficulties more 
cautiously and properly than he has actually done. 
Whatever may be the defects of his productions 
separately considered, when we compare him with 
others, and view him in connexion with the French 
literature in general, we can hardly bestow upon 
him too high a praise. 


end of voi. i. 
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